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E FOR E the philoſophical Works of 

Lord Belingbroke had appeared, great 
Things were expected from the Leiſure of a 
Man, who, from the ſplendid Scene of Action, 
in which his Talents had enabled him to make 
ſo conſpicuous a Figure, had retired to em- 
ploy thoſe Talents in the Inveſtigation of 
Truth. Philoſophy began to congratulate 
herſelf upon ſuch a Proſelyte from the World 
of Buſineſs, and hoped to have extended her 
Power under. the Auſpices of ſuch a Leader. 
In the midſt of theſe pleaſing Expectations, the 
Works themſelves at laſt appeared in full Body, 
and with great Pomp. Thoſe who ſearched 
in them for new Diſcoveries in the Myſteries 
of Nature; thoſe who expected ſomething 
which might explain or direct the Operations 
of the Mind ; thoſe who hoped to ſee Mora- 
lity illuſtrated and inforced ; thoſe who looked 
for new Helps to Society and Government ; 
thoſe who deſired to ſee the Characters and 
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Paſſions of Mankind delineated ; in ſhort, all 
who conſider ſuch Things as Philoſophy, and 
require ſome of them, at leaſt, in every philo- 
ſophical Work, all theſe were certainly diſ- 
appointed; they found the Land- marks of 
Science preciſely in their former Places: And 
they thought they received but a poor Re- 
compence for this Diſappointment, in ſeeing 
every Mode of Religion attacked in a lively 
Manner, and the Foundation of every Virtue, 
and of all Government, ſapped with great 
Art and much Ingenuity, What Advantage 
do we derive from ſuch Writings ? What De- 
light can a Man find in employing a Capacity, 
which might be uſefully exerted for the nobleſt 
Purpoſes, in a fort of ſullen Labour, in which, 
it the Author could ſucceed, he is obliged to 


own, that nothing could be more fatal to 
Mankind than his Succeſs ? 


I cannot conceive how this ſort of Writers 
propoſe to compaſs the,Deſigns they pretend 
to have in View, by the Inſtruments which 
they employ. Do they pretend to exalt the 
Mind of Man, by proving him no better than 
a Beaſt? Do they think to enforce the Practice 
of Virtue, by denying that Vice and Virtue, 


are diſtinguiſhed by 1 or ill Fortune here, 
or 
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or by Happineſs or Miſery hereafter? Do they 
imagine they ſhall increaſe our Piety, and our 
Reliance on God, by exploding his Providence, 
and inſiſting that he is neither juſt nor good ? 
Such are the Doctrines which, ſometimes con- 
cealed, ſometimes openly and fully avowed, 
are found to prevail throughout the Writings 
of Lord Bolingbroke , and ſuch are the Reaſon- 
ings which this noble Writer and ſeveral others . 
have been pleaſed to dignify with the Name of 
Philoſophy. If theſe are delivered in a ſpe- 
cious Manner, and in a Stile above the com- 
mon, they cannot want a Number of Admirers 
of as much Docility as can be wiſhed for in 
Diſciples. To theſe the Editor of the follow- 
ing little Piece has addreſſed it: there is no 
Reaſon to conceal the Deſign of it any longer. 


The Deſign was, to ſhew that, without the 
Exertion of any conſiderable Forces, the ſame 
Engines which were employed for the De- 
ſtruction of Religion, might be employed with 
equal Succeſs for the Subverſion of Govern- 
ment; and that ſpecious Arguments might 
be uſed againſt thoſe Things which they, who 
doubt of every thing elſe, will never per- 
mit to be queſtioned, It is an Obſervation 
Which, I think, {crates makes in one of his 
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Orations againſt the Sophiſts, that it is far 
more eaſy to maintain a wrong Caufe, and to 
ſupport paradoxical Opinions to the Satisfac- 
tion of a common Auditory, than to eſtabliſh 
a doubtful Truth by ſolid and concluſive Ar- 
guments. When Men find that ſomething 
can be ſaid in Favour of what, on the very 
Propoſal, they have thought utterly indefen- 
ſible, they grow doubtful of their own Rea- 
ſon z they are thrown into a ſort of pleaſing 
Surprize ; they run along with the Speaker, 
charmed and captivated to find ſuch a plenti- 
ful Harveſt of Reatoning, where all ſeemed 
barren and unpromiſing. This is the Fairy 
Land of Philoſophy. And it very frequently 
happens, that thoſe pleaſing Impreſſions on 
the Imagination ſubſiſt and produce their Ef- 
fect, even after the Underſtanding has been 
ſatisfied of their unſubſtantial Nature. There 
is a ſort of Gloſs upon ingenious Falſehoods, 
that dazzles the Imagination, but which nei- 
ther belongs to, nor becomes, the ſober Aſpect 
of Truth. I have met with a Quotation in 
Lord Coke's Reports that pleaſed me very 
much, though I do not know from whence he 
has taken it : ©** Interdum fucata falſitas (ſays 
he) in multis eft probabilior, et ſepe rationi- 
„Bus vincit nudam veritatem. In ſuch Caſes, 
uo 3 the 
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the Writer has a certain Fire and Alacrity in- 
ſpired into him by a Conſciouſneſs, that, let it 
fare how it will with the Subject, his Inge- 
nuity will be ſure of Applauſe ; and this Ala- 
crity becomes much greater if he acts upon 
the offenſive, by the Impetuoſity that always 
accompanies an Attack, and the unfortunate 
Propenſity which Mankind have to the find- 
ing and exaggerating Faults. The Editor is 
fatisfied that a Mitid which has no Reſtraint 
from a Senſe of its own Weakneſs, of its 
ſabordinate Rank in the Creation, and of the 
extreme Danger of letting the Imagination 
looſe upon ſome Subjects, may very plauſibly 
attack every thing the moft excellent and ve- 
merable; that it would not be difficult to cri- 
ticiſe the Creation itfelf ; and that if we were 
to examine the divine Fabricks by our Ideas of 
Reaſon and Fitneſs, and to uſe the ſame Me- 
thod of Attack by which ſome Men have aſ- 
faulted Revealed Religion, we might, wich as 
good Colour, and with the ſame Succeſs, 
make the Wiſdom and Power of God in his 
Creation appear to many no better than Foglſh- 
. neſs. There is an Air of Plauſihility which ac- 

companies vulgar Reaſonings and Notions 
taken from the beaten Circle of ordinary Ex- 
perience, that is admirably ſuited to the nar- 
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row Capacities of ſome, and to the Lazineſs 
of others. But this Advantage is in great 
.meaſure loſt, when a painful, comprehenſive 
Survey of a very complicated Matter, and 
which requires a great Variety of Conſidera- 
tions, is to be made ; when we muſt ſcek in 
a profound Subject, not only for Arguments, 
but for new Materials of Argument, their 
Meaſures and their Method of Arrangement ; 
"when we muſt go out of the Sphere of our 
ordinary Ideas, and when we can never walk 
ſure but by being ſenſible of our Blindneſs, 
And this we muſt do, or we do nothing, 
whenever we examine the Reſult of a Reaſon 
which is not our own. Even in Matters 
which are, as it were, juſt within our Reac 
what would become of the World if the Prac- 
tice of all moral Duties, and the Foundations 
of Society, reſted upon having their Reaſons 


made clear and demonſtrative to every Indi- 
vidual ? 


The Editor knows that the Subject of this 
Letter is not ſo fully handled as obviouſly it 
might: it was not his Deſign to ſay all that 
could poſſibly be ſaid. It had been inexcu- 
ſable to fill a large Volume with the Abuſe of 
Reaſon; nor would ſuch an Abuſe have been 


tolerable 
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tolerable even for a few Pages, if ſome Under- 


plot, of more Conſequence than the apparent 
Deſign, had not been carried on. 


Some Perſons have thought that the Advan- 
tages of the State of Nature ought to have 
been more fully diſplayed. This had un- 
doubtedly been a very ample Subject for De- 
clamation; but they do not conſider the Cha- 
racter of the Piece. The Writers againſt Re- 
ligion, whilſt they oppoſe every Syſtem, are 
wiſely careful never to ſet up any of their on. 
If ſome Inaccuracies in Calculation, in Reaſon- 
ing, or in Method be found, perhaps theſe 
will not be looked upon as Faults by the Ad- 
mirers of Lord Bolingbroke ; who will, the 
Editor is afraid, obſerve much more of his 
Lordſhip's Character in ſuch Particulars of the 
following Letter, than they are like to find of 
that rapid Torrent of an impetuous and over- 
bearing Eloquence, and the Variety of rich 


Imagery, for which that Writer is juſtly ad- 
mired, 
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late Converſation, you were inclined to the 

Party which you adopted rather by the Feel- 
ings of your good Nature, than by the Conviction 
of your Judgment? We laid open the Foundations 
of Society; and you feared, that the Curioſity of 
this Search might endanger the Ruin of the whole 
Fabrick. Vou would readily have allowed my Prin- 
ciple, but you dreaded the Conſequences; you 
thought that, having once entered upon theſe Rea- 
ſonings, we might be carried inſenſibly and irreſiſti- 
bly farther than at firſt we could either have ima- 
gined or wiſhed. But for my Part, my Lord, I then 
thought, and am ſtill of the ſame Opinion, that Er- 
ror, and not Truth, of any kind, is dangerous; that 
ill Concluſions can only flow from falſe Propoſitions; 
and that, to know Whether any Propoſition be true 


or 


8 HALL I venture to ſay, my Lord, that in our 
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or falſe, it is a propoſterous Method to examine it 


by its apparent Conſequences. 


Theſe were the Reaſons which induced me to go 
ſo far into that Enquiry; and they are the Reaſons 
which direct me in all my Enquiries. I had indeed 
often reflected on that Subject before I could prevail 
upon myſelf to communicate my Reflexions to any 
body. They were generally melancholy enough; 


as thoſe uſually are which carry us beyond the 


mere 


Surface of Things; and which would undoubtedly 
make the Lives of all thinking Men extremely miſe- 
rable, if the ſame Philoſophy which cauſed the Grief 
did not at the ſame Time adminiſter the Comfort. 


On conſidering political Societies, their Origin, 
their Conſtitution, and their Effects, I have ſome- 
times been in a good deal more than Doubt, whether 
the Creator did ever really intend Man for a State of 
Happineſs. He has mixed in his Cup a Number of 


natural Evils (in ſpite of the Boaſt of Stoiciſm 


they 


are Evils) ; and every Endeavour which the Art and 
Policy of Mankind has uſed from the Beginning of 
the World to this Day, in order to alleviate or cure 
them, has only ſerved to introduce new Miſchiefs, 


or to aggravate and inflame the old, Beſides 


this, 


the Mind of Man itſelf is too active and reſtleſs a 
Principle ever to ſettle on the true Point of Quiet. It 
diſcovers every Day ſome craving Want in a Body, 
which really wants but little. It every Day invents 
ſome new artificial Rule to guide that Nature which, 


3 if left to itſelf, were the beſt and ſureſt Guide. 


It 
ſinds 
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finds out imaginary Beings preſcribing imaginary 
Laws; and then, it raiſes imaginary Terrors to ſup- 
port a Belief in the Beings, and an Obedience to the 
Laws. Many Things have been ſaid, and very well 
undoubtedly, on the SubjeCtion in which we ſhould 
preſerve our Bodies to the Government of our Un- 
derſtanding ; but enough has not been ſaid upon the 
Reſtraint which our bodily Neceſſities ought to lay 
on the extravagant Sublimities and excentrick Roy- 
ings of our Minds. The Body, or, as ſome love to 
call it, our inferior Nature, is wiſer in its own plain 


Way, and attends its own Buſineſs more dire&! 
than the Mind with all its boaſted Subtilty. 


In the State of Nature, without queſtion, Man- 
kind was ſubjected to many and great Inconveniences; 
Want of Union, Want of mutual Aſſiſtance, Want of 
2 common Arbitrator to reſort to in their Differences. 
' Theſe were Evils which they could not but have 
felt pretty ſeverely on many Occaſions, The origi- 
nal Children of the Earth lived with their Brethren 
of the other Kinds in much Equality. Their Diet 
muſt have been confined almoſt wholly to the vege- 
table kind; and the ſame Tree, which in its louriſh- 
ing State produced them Berries, in its Decay gave 
them an Habitation, The mutual Deſires of the 
Sexes uniting their Bodies and AﬀeCtions, and the 
Children, which were the Reſults of theſe Inter- 
courſes, introduced firſt the Notion of Society, and 
taught its Conveniencies. This Society, founded in 
natural Appetites and Inſtincts, and not in any poſi- 
tive Inſtitution, I ſhall call Natural Society. Thus 


far 
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far Nature went, and ſucceeded ; but Man would 
go farther. The great Error of our Nature is, not 
to know where to ſtop, not to be ſatisfied with any 
reaſonable Acquirement; not to compound with our 
Condition; but to loſe all we have gained by an in- 
ſatiable Purſuit after more. Man found a conſider- 
able Advantage by this Union of many Perſons to 
form one Family; he therefore judged that he would 
find his Account proportionably in an Union of 
many Families into one body politick. And as Na- 
ture has formed no Bond of Union to hold them to- 
gether, he ſupplied this Defect by Laws. 


This is Political Society. And hence the Sources 
of what are uſually called States, civil Societies, or 
Governments ; into ſome Form of which, more ex- 
tended or reſtrained, all Mankind have gradually 
fallen. And fince it has ſo happened, and that we 
owe an implicit Reverence to all the Inſtitutions of 
our Anceſtors, we ſhall conſider theſe Inſtitutions 
with all that Modeſty with which we ought to con- 
duct ourſelves in examining a received Opinion; but 
with all that Freedom and Candour which we owe 
to Truth wherever we find it, or however it may 
contradict our own Notions, or oppoſe our own In- 
tereſts. There is a moſt abſurd and audacious Me- 
thod of Reaſoning avowed by ſome Bigots and En- 
thuſiaſts, and through Fear aſſented to by ſome wiſer 
and better Men; it is this: They argue againſt a 
fair Diſcuſſion of popular Prejudices, becauſe, ſay 
they, though they would be found without any rea- 
jonable Support, yet the Diſcovery might be pro- 

| 5 ductive 
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ductive of the moſt dangerous Conſequences. Abſurd 
and blaſephemous Notion ! as if all Happineſs was 
not connected with the Practice of Virtue, which 
neceſſarily depends upon the Knowledge of Truth; 
that is, upon the Knowledge of thoſe unalterable 
Relations which Providence has ordained that ever 

thing ſhould bear to every other. Theſe Relations, 
which are Truth itſelf, the Foundation of Virtue, 
and conſequently the only Meaſures of Happineſs, 
ſhould be likewiſe the only Meaſures by which we 
ſhould direct our Reaſoning, To theſe we ſhould 
conform in good Earneſt ; and not think to force 
Nature, and the whole Order of her Syſtem, by a 
Compliance with our Pride and Folly, to conform 
to our artificial Regulations. It is by a Confor- 
mity to this Method we owe the Diſcovery of the 
few Truths we know, and the little Liberty and 
rational Happineſs we enjoy. We have ſomething 
fairer Play than a Reaſoner could have expected for- 


merly; and wederive Adyantages from it which are 
very viſible, 


The Fabrick of Superſtition has, in this our Age 
and Nation, received much ruder Shocks than it had 
ever felt before ; and through the Chinks and Brea- 
ches of our Priſon, we ſee ſuch Glimmerings of 
Light, and feel ſuch refreſhing Airs of Liberty, as 
daily raiſe our Ardour for more. The Miſeries deri- 
ved to Mankind from Superſtition under the Name 

of Religion, and of eccleſiaſtical Tyranny under 
the Name of Church Government, have been clear- 
ly and uſefully expoſed. We begin to think and to 
| | act 
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act from Reaſon and from Nature alone. This is 
true of ſeveral, but ſtill is by far the Majority in 
the ſame old State of Blindneſs and Slavery ; and 
much 1s it to be feared that we ſhall perpetually re- 
lapſe, whilſt the real produQtive Cauſe of all this ſu- 
perſtitious Folly, enthuſiaſtical Nonſenſe, and holy 
Tyranny, holds a reverend Place in the Eſtimation 
even of thoſe who are otherwiſe enlightened. 


Civil Government borrows a Strength from ecele- 
fiaſtical ; and artificial Laws receive a Sanction from 
artificial Revelations, The Ideas of Religion and 
Government are cloſely connected; and whilſt we 
receive Government as a thing neceſſary, or even 
uſeful to our Well-being, we ſhall, in Spite of us, 
draw in, as a neceſſary, though undeſirable Conſe- 
quence, an artificial Religion of ſome kind or other. 
To this the Vulgar will always be voluntary Slaves; 
and even thoſe of a Rank of Underſtanding ſuperior 
will now and then involuntarily feel its Influence. 
It is therefore of the deepeſt Concernment to us to 
be ſet right in this Point; and to be well ſatisfied 
whether civil Government be ſuch a Protector from 
natural Evils, and ſuch a Nurſe and Increaſer of 
Bleſſings, as thoſe of warm Imaginations promiſe. 
In ſuch a Diſcuſſion, far am I from propoſing in the 
leaſt to reflect on our moſt wiſe Form of Govern- 
ment ; no more than I would, in the freer Parts of 
my philoſophical Writings, mean to object to the 
Piety, Truth, and Perfection of our moſt excellent 
Church. Both, I am ſenſible, have their Founda- 
tions on a Rock. No Diſcovery of Truth can pre- 
| judice 
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judice them. On the contrary, the more cloſely the 
Origin of Religion and Government are examined, 
the more clearly their Excellencies muſt appear, 
They came purified from the Fire. My Buſineſs is 
not with them. Having entered a Proteſt againſt all 
Objections from theſe Quarters, I may the more 
freely enquire, from Hiſtory and Experience, how 
far Policy has contributed in all Times to alleviate 
thoſe Evils which Providence, that perhaps has de- 
ſigned us for a State of ImperfeCtion, has impoſed; 
how far our phyſical Skill has cured our conſtituti- 
onal Diſorders ; and whether it may not have in- 
troduced new ones, curable perhaps by no Skill, 


In looking over any State to form a Judgment 
on it; it preſents itſelf in two Lights, the external 
and the internal. The firſt, that Relation which it 
bears in Point of Friendſhip or Enmity to other 
States, The ſecond, that Relation its component 
Parts, the Governing and the Governed, bear to 
each other. The firſt Part of the external View of 
all States, ther Relation as Friends, makes ſo trifling 
a Figure in Hiſtory, that I am very ſorry to ſay, it 
affords me but little Matter on which to expatiate. 
The good Offices done by one Nation to its Neigh- 
bour [a]; the Support given in public Diſtreſs ; the 
Relief afforded in general Calamity ; the Protection 


[a] Had his Lordſhip lived to our Days, to have ſeen the noble 
Relief given by this Nation to the diſtreſſed Portugueſe, he had per- 
haps owned this Part of his Argument a little weakened ; but we do 


not think ourſelves intitled to alter his Lordſhip's Words, but that we 
are bound to follow him exactly. 


Vol. II. C | granted 
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granted in immergent Danger; the mutual Return of 
Kindneſs and Civility ; would afford a very ample 
and very pleaſing Subject for Hiſtory, But, alas! 
all the Hiſtory of all Times, concerning all Nations, 
does not afford Matter enough to fill ten Pages, 
though it ſhould be ſpun out by the Wire-drawing 
Amplification of a Guicciardini himſelf. The glaring 
Side is that of Enmity. War 1s a Matter which 
fills all Hiſtory, and conſequently the only, or almoſt 
the only, View in which we can ſee the External of 
palitical Society, is in a hoſtile Shape; and the only 
Actions, to which we have always ſcen, and til! 
ſee all of them intent, are ſuch, as tend to the De- 
ſtruction of one another. War, ſays Machiavel, 
ought to be the only Study of a Prince; and by a 
Prince, be means every ſort of State however con- 
ſtituted. He ought, ſays this great political Doctor, 
to conſider Peace only as a Breathing- time, which 
gives him Leiſure to contrive, and furniſhes Ability 
to execute, military Plans. A Meditation on the Con- 
duct of political Societies made old Hobbes imagine, 
that War was the State of Nature; and truely, if a 
Man judged of the Individuals of our Race by their 
Conduct when united and packed into Nations and 
Kingdoms, he might imagine that every ſort of Vir- 
tue was unnatural and foreign to the Mind of Man. 


The firſt Accounts we have of Mankind are but 
ſo many Accounts of their Butcheries. All Em- 


pires have been cemented in Blood; and in thoſe 
early Periods when the Race of Mankind began firſt 


to form themſelves into Parties and Combinations, 
* the 
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the firſt Effect of the Combination, and indeed the 
End for which it ſeems purpoſely formed, and beſt 
calculated, is heir mutual Deſtruction. All antient 
Hiſtory is dark and uncertain, One thing however 
is clear. There were Conquerors, and Conqueſts in 
thoſe Days; and conſequently all that Devaſtation 
by which they are formed, and all that Oppreſſion 
by which they are maintained, We know little 
of Seſo/tris, but that he led out of Egypt an 
Army of above 700,000 Men; that he over-ran 
the Mediterranean Coaſt as far as Colchis; that in 
ſome Places, he met but little Reſiſtance, and 
of courſe ſhed not a great deal of Blood ; but that 
he found in others, a People who knew the Value of 
their Liberties, and ſold them dear. Whoever con- 
fiders the Army this Conqueror headed, the Space 
he traverſed, and the Oppoſition he frequently met; 
with the natural Accidents of Sickneſs, and the 
Dearth and Badneſs of Proviſion to which he muſt 
have been ſubject in the Variety of Climates and 
Countries his March lay through, if he knows any 
thing, he muſt know, that even the Conqueror's 
Army muſt have ſuffered greatly; and that, of this 
immenſe Number, but a very ſmall Part could have 
returned to enjoy the Plunder accumulated by the 
Loſs of ſo many of their Companions, and the De- 
vaſtation of ſo conſiderable a Part of the World. 
Conſidering, I ſay, the vaſt Army headed by this 
Conqueror, whoſe unwieldy Weight was almoſt 
alone ſufficient to wear down its Strength, it will be 
far from Exceſs to ſuppoſe that one half was loſt in 
the Expedition. If this was the State of the Victo- 
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rious, and, from the Circumſtances, it muſt have 
been this at the leaft; the Vanquiſhed muſt have 
had a much heavier Loſs, as the greateſt Slaughter 
is always in the Flight, and great Carnage did 
in thoſe Times and Countries ever attend the firſt 
Rage of Conqueſt, It will, therefore, be very rea- 
ſonable to allow on their account as much as, added 
to the Loſſes of the Conqueror, may amount to a 
Million of Deaths, and then we ſhall ſee this Con- 
queror, the oldeſt we have on the Records of Hi- 
ſtory (though, as we have obſerved before, the 
Chronology of theſe remote Times is extremely un- 
certain) opening the Scene by a Deſtruction of at 
leaſt one Million of his Species, unprovoked but by 
his Ambition, without any Motives but Pride, Cru- 
elty and Madneſs, and without any Benefit to him- 
ſelf (for Juſtin expreſsly tells us, he did not main- 
tain his Conqueſts) but ſolely to make ſo many 
People, in ſo diſtant Countries, feel experimentally, 
how ſevere a Scourge Providence intends for the 
human Race, when he gives one Man the Power 
over many, and arms his naturally impotent and 
feeble Rage, with the Hands of Millions, who know 
no common Principle of Action, but a blind Obe- 
dience to the Paſſions of their Ruler. 


20 


The next Perſonage, who figures in the Tragedies 


of this ancient Theatre, is Semiramis For we have 


no particulars of Ninus, but that he made immenſe 
and rapid Conqueſts, which doubtleſs were not com- 
paſſed without the uſual Carnage. We ſee an Army 
of above three Millions employed by this martial 
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Queen in a War againſt the Indians, We ſee the 
Indians arming a yet greater; and we behold a War 
continued with much Fury, and in various Suc- 
ceſs. * This ends with the Retreat of the Queen, 
with ſcarce a third of the Troops employed in the 
Expedition; an Expedition, which at this rate muſt 
have coſt two Millions of Souls on her part ; and it 
is not unreaſonable to judge that the Country which 
was the Seat of War muſt have been an equal 
Sufferer. But I am content to detract from this, 
and to ſuppoſe that the Indians loſt only half ſo much, 
and then the Account ſtands thus: In this War alone 
{for Semiramis had other Wars) in this ſingle Reign, 
and in this one Spot of the Globe, did three Mil- 
lions of Souls expire, with all the horrid and ſhock- 
ing Circumſtances which attend all Wars, and in 
a Quarrel, in which none of the Sufferers could 
have the leaſt rational Concern. 


The Babylonian, Ajhhrian, Median, and Perſian 
Monarchies muſt have poured out Seas of Blood in 
their Formation, and in their Deſtruction. The 
Armies and Fleets of Xerxes, their Numbers, the 
glorious Stand made againſt them, and the unfor- 
tunate Event of all his mighty Preparations, are 
known to every Body. In this Expedition, draining 
half Aſia of its Inhabitants, he led an Army of about 
two Millions to be ſlaughtered, and waſted, by a 
thouſand fatal Accidents, in the ſame Place where 
his Predeceſſors had before, by a ſimilar Madneſs, 
conſumed the Flower of ſo many Kingdoms, and 
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waſted the Force of ſo extenſive an Empire. It is 
a cheap Calculation to ſay, that the Perſian Empire, 
in its Wars againſt the Greeks and Scythians, threw 
away at leaſt four Millions of jts Subjects, to ſay 
nothing of its other Wars, and the Loſſes ſuſtained 
in them. Theſe were their Loſſes abroad; but the 
War was brought home to them, firſt by Ageſilaus, 
and afterwards by Alexander, I have not, in this 
Retreat, the Books neceſſary to make very exact 
Calculations; nor is it neceſſary to give more than 
Hints to one of your Lordſhip's Erudition, You 
will recolle& his uninterrupted Series of Succeſs. 
You will run over his Baitles. You will call to 
mind the Carnage which was made. You will give 
a Glance of the Whole, and you will agree with 
me; that to form this Hero no leſs than twelve hun- 
dred thouſand Lives muſt have been ſacrificed z but no 
ſooner had he fallen himſelf a Sacrifice to his Vices, 
than a thouſand Breaches were made for Ruin to en- 
ter, and give the laſt hand to this Scene of Miſery and 
Deſtruction. His Kingdom was rent and divided; 
weich ſerved to employ the more diſtinct Parts to 
tear each other to Pieces, and bury the whole in 
Blood and Slaughter. The Kings of Syria and of 
Egypt, the Kings of Pergamus and Macedon, without 
Intermiſſion, worried each other for above two hun- 
dred Years; until at laſt a ſtrong Power, ariſing in 
the Weſt, ruſhed in upon them and ſilenced their 
Tumults, by involving all the contending Parties in 
the ſame Deſtruction. It is little to ſay, that the 
Contentions between the Succeſſors of Alexander 


depopulated 
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depopulated that Part of the World of at leaſt 
two Millions, 


The Struggle between the Macedonians and Greeks, 
and before that, the Diſ putes of the Gree} Common- 
wealths among themſelves, for an unprofitable Supe- 
riority, form one of the bloodieſt Scenes in Hiſtory, 
One is aſtoniſhed how ſuch a ſmall Spot could furniſh 
Men ſufficient to ſacrifiſe to the pitiful Ambition of 
poſſeſſing five or ſix thouſand more Acres, or two or 
three more Villages: Vet to ſee the Acrimony and 
Bitterneſs with which this was diſputed between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians; what Armies cut off; 
what Fleets ſunk, and burnt; what a Number of 
Cities ſacked, and their Inhabitants ſlaughtered and 
captivated ; one would be induced to believe the De- 
ciſion of the Fate of Mankind, at leaſt, depended 
upon it! But theſe Diſputes ended, as all ſuch ever 
have done, and ever will do, in a real Weakneſs of 
all Parties; a momentary Shadow, and Dream of 
Power in ſome one; and the Subjection of all to 
the Yoke of a Stranger, who knows how to profit 
of their Diviſions. This at leaſt was the Caſe of 
the Greeks ; and ſure, from the earlieſt Accounts of 
them, to their Abſorption in the Roman Empire, 
we cannot judge that their inteſtine Diviſions and 


their foreign Wars conſumed leſs than three Mil- 
lions of their Inhabitants. 


What an Aceldama, what a Field of Blood, Sicily 
has been in antient Times, whilſt the Mode of its 
Government was controverted between the republi- 
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can and tyrannical Parties, and the Poſſeſſion ſtrug- 
gled for by the Natives, the Greeks, the Carthagi- 
nians, and the Romans, your Lordſhip will eaſily re- 
collect. You will remember the total Deſtruction of 
ſuch Bodies as an Army of 300,000 Men. You will 
find every Page of its Hiſtory dyed in Blood, and 
blotted and confounded by Tumults, Rebellions, 
Maſſacres, Aſſaſſinations, Proſcriptions, and a Series 
of Horror beyond the Hiſtories perhaps of any other 
Nation in the World; though the Hiſtories of all 
Nations are made up of ſimilar Matter. I once 
more excuſe myſelf in point of Exactneſs for want 
of Books. But I fhall eſtimate the Slaughters in this 
Iſland but at two Millions; which your Lordſhip 
will find much ſhort of Reality. 


Let us paſs by the Wars, and the Conſequences of 
them, which waſted Græcia- Magna, before the Ro- 
man Power prevailed in that Part of /taly. They 
are perhaps exaggerated; therefore I ſhall only rate 
them at one Million, Let us haſten to open that 
great Scene which eſtabliſhes the Reman Empire, 
and forms the grand Cataſtrophe of the antient Dra- 
ma. This Empire, whilſt in its Infancy, began by an 
Effuſion of human Blood ſcarcely credible. The 
neighbouring little States teemed for newDeſtruCtion: 
The Sabines, the Samnites, the Æqui, the Volſci, the He- 
trurians, were broken by a Series of Slaughters which 
had no Interruption, for ſome Hundreds of Vears; 


Slaughter which upon all ſides conſumed more than 


two Millions of the wretched People. The Gault, 
ruſhing into /taly about this Time, added the total 
Deſtruction of their own Armies to thoſe of the an- 
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tient Inhabitants. In ſhort, it were hardly poſſible 
to conceive a more horrid and bloody Picture, if 
that which the Punic Wars that enſued ſoon after 
did not preſent one, that far exceeds it. Here we 
find that Climax of Devaſtation and Ruin, which 
ſeemed to ſhake the whole Earth. The Extent of 
this War, which vexed ſo many Nations, and both 
Elements, and the Havock of the human Species 
cauſed in both, really aſtoniſhes beyond Expreſſion, 
when it is nakedly couſidered, and thoſe Matters 
which are apt to divert our Attention from it, the 
Characters, Actions, and Deſigns of the Perſons 
concerned, are not taken into the Account, Theſe 
Wars, I mean thoſe called the Punic Wars, could 
not have ſtood the human Race in leſs than three 
Millions of the Species. And yet this forms but a 
Part only, and a very ſmall Part, of the Havock 
cauſed by the Roman Ambition. The War with 
Mithridates was very little leſs bloody; that Prince 


cut off at one Stroke 150,000 Romans by a Maſſacre. 


In that War Sylla deſtroyed 300,000 Men at Che- 
ronca. He defeated Mithridates's Army under Do- 
rilaus, and flew 300, ooo. This great and unfor- 
tunate Prince loſt another 300,000 before Cyzicum. 
In the Courſe of the War he had innumerable 
other Loſſes; and having many Intervals of Succeſs, 
he revenged them ſeverely. He was at laſt totally 
overthrown ; and he cruſhed to Pieces the King of 
Armenia, his Ally, by the Greatneſs of his Ruin. All 
who had Connexions with him ſhared the ſame Fate. 
The mercileſs Genius of Sy/!a had its full Scope; 
and the Streets of Athens were not the only ones 


which 
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which ran with Blod. At this Period, the Sword, 
glutted with foreign Slaughter, turned its Edge upon 
the Bowels of the Roman Republic itſelf ; and pre- 
ſented a Scene of Cruelties and Treaſons enough 
almoſt to obliterate the Memory of all the external 
Devaſtations. I intended, my Lord, to have pro- 
ceeded in a ſort of Method in eſtimating the Num- 
bers of Mankind cut off in theſe Wars which we 
have on Record. But I am obliged to alter my De- 
ſign. Such a tragical Uniformity of Havock and 
* would diſguſt your Lordſhip as much as it 
would me; and J confeſs I already feel my Eyes ake 
by keeping them ſo long intent on ſo bloody a Pro- 
ſpect. I ſhall obſerve little on the Servile, the Social, 
the Gallic, and Spaniſh War; nor upon thoſe with 
Fugurtha, nor Antiochus, nor many others equally 
important, and carried on with equal Fury, The 
Butcheries of Julius Cefar alone, are calculated by 
ſome bodyelſe; the Numbers he has been a means 
of deſtroying have been reckoned at 1,200,000. But 
to give your Lordſhip an Idea that may ſerve as a 
Standard, by which to meaſure, in ſome Degree, 
the others, you will turn your Eyes on Judea; a 
very inconſiderable Spot of the Earth in itſelf, 
though ennobled by the ſingular Events which had 
their Riſe in that Country. 


This Spot happened, it matters not here by what 
means, to become at ſeveral times extremely popu- 
lous, and to ſupply Men for Slaughters ſcarcely cre- 
dible, if other well-known and well-atteſted ones 
had not given them a Colour. The firſt Settling of 

the 
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the Jews here, was attended by an almoſt entire 
Extirpation of all the former Inhabitants. Their 
Z own civil Wars, and thoſe with their petty Neigh- 
bours, conſumed vaſt Multitudes almoſt every Year 
for ſeveral Centuries ; and the Irruptions of the 
2 Kings of Babylon and Aſſyria made immenſe Ra- 
vages. Yet we have their Hiſtory but partially, in 
and indiſtinct confuſed Manner; ſo that I ſhall only 
throw the ſtrong Point of Light upon that Part 


which coincides with Roman Hiſtory, and of that 


Part only on the Point of Time when they received 
the great and final Stroke which made them no more 
Z a Nation; a Stroke which is allowed to have cut off 
little leſs than two Millions of that People. I ſay, 
nothing of the Loppings made from that Stock whilſt 
it ſtood; nor from the Suckers that grew out of the 
old Root ever ſince, But if, in this inconſiderable 
Part of the Globe, ſuch a Carnage has been made 
in two or three ſhort Reigns, and that this Car- 
nage, great as it is, makes but a minute Part of 
what the Hiſtories of that People inform us they 
ſuffered; what ſhall we judge of Countries more 


extended, and which have waged Wars by far 
more conſiderable ? 


Inſtances of this Sort compoſe the Uniform of 
XZ Hiſtory, But there have been Periods when no leſs 
I than univerſal Deſtruction to the Race of Mankind 
ſeems to have been threatened. When the Goths, 
the Vandals, and the Huns poured into Gaul, Italy, 
Spain, Greece, and Africa, carrying Deſtruction be- 
fore them as they advanced, and leaving horrid De- 


ſarts 
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farts every where behind them. Vaſtum ubique 
filentium ; ſecreti colles ; fumantia procul tefta ; nemo 
| exploratoribus obvius, what Tacitus calls facies Vic- 
toric. It is always ſo; but was here emphatically 
ſo. From the North proceeded the Swarms of Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, Oftrogoths, who ran towards the 
South into Africa itſelf, which ſuffered as all to the 
North had done. About this Time, another Tor- 
rent of Barbarians, animated by the ſame Fury, and 
encouraged by the ſame Succeſs, poured out of the 
South, and ravaged all to the North-eaſt and Weſt, 
to the remoteſt Parts of Perſia on one hand, and to 
the Banks of the Loire or further on the other; de- 
ſtroying all the proud and curious Monuments of 
human Art, that not even the Memory might ſeem 
to ſarvive of the former Inhabitants, What has been 
done ſince, and what will continue to be done whillt 
the ſame Inducements to War continue, I ſhall not 
dwell upon. I ſhall only in one Word mention the 
horrid Effects of Bigotry and Avarice, in the Con- 
queſt of Spaniſp America; a Conqueſt on a low Eſti- 
mation effected by the Murder of ten Millions of the 
Species. I ſhall draw to a Concluſion of this Part, 
by making a general Calculation of the Whole. I 
think I have actually mentioned above thirty-ſix 
Millions. I have not particularized any more, I 
don't pretend to Exactneſs; therefore, for the ſake 
of a general View, I ſhall lay together all thoſe ac- 
tually flain in Battles, or who have periſhed in a no 
leſs miſerable Manner by the other deſtructive Conſe- 
quences of War, from the Beginning of the World 
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to this Day, in the four Parts of it, at a thouſand 
Times as much; no exaggerated Calculation, allow- 
ing for Time and Extent. We have not perhaps 
Z ſpoke of the five-hundredth Part; I am ſure I have 
not of what is aCtvally aſcertained in Hiſtory ; but 
Z how much of theſe Butcheries are only expreſſed in 
generals, what Part of Time Hiſtory has never 
reached, and what vaſt Spaces of the habitable Globe 
it has not embraced, I need not mention to your 
* Lordſhip. I need not enlarge on thoſe Torrents of 
© ſilent and inglorious Blood which have glutted the 
4 1 thirſty Sands of Afric, or diſcoloured the polar Snow, 
or fed the ſavage Foreſts of America for ſo many 
Ages of continual War; ſhall I, to juſtify my Cal- 
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culations from the Charge of Extravagance, add to 


1 the Accounts thoſe Skirmiſhes which happen in all 


Wars, without being ſingly of ſufficient Dignity in 
Miſchief, to merit a Place in Hiſtory, but which by 
their Frequency compenſate for this comparative In- 


3 nocence; ſhall I inflame the Account by thoſe ge- 
& neral Maſlacres which have devoured whole Cities 


and Nations; thoſe waſting Peſtilences, thoſe con- 


ſuming Famines, and all thoſe Furies that follow in 


the Train of War? TI have no need to exaggerate, 
and I have purpoſely avoided a Parade of Eloquence 
on this Occaſion. I ſhould deſpiſe it upon any Oc- 


: $ caſion ; elſe, in mentioning theſe Slaughters, it is 
obvious how much the whole might be heightened, 


by an affecting Deſcription of the Horrors that at- 


; tend the Waſting of Kingdoms, and Sacking of Cities. 


But I do not write to the Vulgar, nor to that which 
only 
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only governs the Vulgar, their Paſſions. I go upon 
a naked and moderate Calculation, juſt enough, 
without a pedantical Exactneſs, to give your Lord- 
ſhip ſome Feeling of the Effects of political Society. 
I charge the whole of theſe Effects on political Society. 
I avow the Charge, and I ſhall preſently make it 
good to your Lordſhip's Satisfaction. The Numbers 
J particularized are about thirty-ſix Millions. Be- 
ſides thoſe killed in Battles I have ſaid ſomething, not 
half what the Matter would have juſtified, but ſome- 
thing J have ſaid, concerning the Conſequences of 
War even more dreadful than that monſtrous Car- 
nage itſelf which ſhocks our Humanity, and almoſt 
ſtaggers our Belief, So that, allowing me in my Ex- 
uberance one way, for my Deficiencies in the other, 
you will find me not unreaſonable. I think the 
Numbers of Men now upon Earth are computed at 
oo Millions at the moſt. Here the Slaughter of 
Mankind, on what you will call a ſmall Calcula- 
tion, amounts to upwards of ſeventy times the Num- 
ber of Souls this Day on the Globe. A Point 
which may furniſh matter of Reflexion to one leſs 
inclined to draw Conſequences than your Lordſhip. 


I now come to ſhew, that political Society is juſtly 
chargeable with much, the greateſt Part of this De- 
ſtruction of the Species. To give the faireſt Play 
to every Side of the Queſtion, I will own that there 
is a Haughtineſs and Fierceneſs in human Nature, 
which will cauſe innumerable Broils, place Men in 
what Situation you pleaſe ; but, owning this, I till 
inſiſt in charging it to political Regulations, that 

theſe 
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theſe Broils are ſo frequent, ſo cruel, and attended 
with Conſequences ſo deplorable. In a State of 
Nature, it had been impoſſible to find a Number of 
Men, ſufficient for ſuch Slaughters, agreed in the 
ſame bloody Purpoſe; or, aliowing that they might 
have come to ſuch an Agreement, (an impoſſible 
Suppoſition) yet the Means that ſimple Nature has 
ſupplied them with, are by no means adequate to 
ſuch an End; many Scratches, many Bruiſes, un- 
doubtedly would be received upon all hands; but 
only a few, a very few Deaths, Society and Poli- 
tics, which have given us theſe deſtructive Views, 
have given us alſo the Means of fatisfying them. 
From the earlieſt Dawnings of Policy to this Day, 
the Invention of Men has been ſharpening and im- 
proving the Myſtery of Murder, from the firſt rude 
Eſſays of Clubs and Stones, to the preſent Perfection 
of Gunnery, Cannoneering, Bombarding, Mining, 
and all thoſe Species of artificial, learned, and re- 
fined Cruelty, in which we are now fo expert, and 
which make a principal Part of what Politicians 
have taught us to believe is our principal Glory. 


How far mere Nature would have carried us, we 
may judge by the Example of thoſe Animals, who 
ſtill follow her Laws, and even of thoſe to whom 
ſhe has given Diſpoſitions more fierce, and Arms 
more terrible than ever ſhe intended we ſhould uſe. 
It is an inconteſtable Truth, that there is more Ha- 
vock made in one Year by Men, of Men, than has 
been made by all the Lions, Tigers, Panthers, 
Ounces, Leopards, Hyenas, Rhinoceroſes, Ele- 
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phants, Bears, and Wolves, upon their ſeveral 
Species, ſince the Beginning of the World; though 
theſe agree ill enough with each other, and have a 
much greater Proportion of Rage and Fury in their 
Compoſition than we have. But with reſpect to you, 
ye Legiſlators, ye Civilizers of Mankind! ye Or- 
pheus's, Moſeſes, Minoſes, Solons, Theſeuſes, Lycur- 
guſes, Numas ! with reſpect to you be it ſpoken, 
your Regulations have done more Miſchief in cold 
Blood, than all the Rage of the fierceſt Animals, 
in their greateſt Terrors or Furies, has ever done, 
or ever could do! | 


Theſe Evils are not accidental. Whoever will 
take the Pains to conſider the Nature of Society, 
will find they reſult directly from its Conſtitution, 
For as Subordination, or, in other Words, the Reci- 
procation of Tyranny and Slavery, is requiſite to 
ſupport theſe Societies, the Intereſt, the Ambtio n, 
the Malice, or the Revenge, nay even the Whim 
and Caprice of one ruling Man among them, is 
enough to arm all the reſt, without any private 
Views of their own, to the worſt and blackeſt Pur- 
poſes; and, what is at once lamentable and ridicu- 
lous, theſe Wretches engage under thoſe Banners 
with a Fury greater than if they were animated by 
Revenge for their own proper Wrongs. 


It is no leſs worth obſerving, that this artificial 


Diviſion of Mankind, into ſeparate Societies, is a 


perpetual Source in itſelf of Hatred and Diſſenſion 
among them. The Names which diſtinguiſh them 
are 
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are enough to blow up Hatred, and Rage. Examine 
Hiſtory; conſult preſent Experience; and you will 
find, that far the greater Part of the Quatrels be- 
tween ſeveral Nations had ſcarce any other Occa- 
ſion, than that theſe Nations were different Combi- 
nations of People; and called by different Names ;— 
to an Engliſhman, the Name of a Frenchman, a Spa- 
niard, an Nalian, much more a Turt, or a Tartar, 
raiſe, of courſe, Ideas of Hatred, and Contempt. If 
you would inſpire this Compatriot of ours with Pity 
or Regard, for one of theſe ; would you not hide 
that Diſtinction? You would not pray him to com- 
paſſionate the poor Frenchman, or the unhappy Ger- 
man. Far from it; you would ſpeak of him as a 
Foreigner, an Accident to which all are liable. You 
would repreſent him as a Man; one partaking with 
us of the ſame common Nature, and ſubject to the 
ſame Law. There is ſomething ſo averſe from our 
Nature in theſe artificial political Dictinctions, that 
we need no other Trumpet to kindle us to War 
and Deſtruction. But there is ſomething ſo benign 
and healing in the general Voice of Humanity, that, 
maugre all our Regulations to prevent it, the ſimple 
Name of Man, applied properly, never fails to 
work a ſalutary Effect. 


This natural unpremeditated Effect of Policy on 
the unpoſſeſſed Paſſions of Mankind, appears on e 
Occaſions. The very Name of a Politician, a Stateſ- 
man, is ſure to cauſe Terror and Hatred; it has 
always connected with it the Ideas of Treachery, 


Cruelty, Fraud and Tyranny ; and thoſe Writers 
Vor. II. D who 
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who have faithfully unveiled the Myſteries of State- 
free-maſonry, have ever been held in general Dete- 
Ration, for even knowing ſo perfectiy a Theory ſo 
deteſtable. The Caſe of Machiavel ſeems at firſt 
ſight ſomething hard in that ReſpeR. He is obliged 
to bear the Iniquities of thoſe whoſe Maxims and 
Rules of Government he publiſhed. His Specula- 
tion is more abhorred than their Practice. 


But if there were no other Arguments againſt ar- 
tificial Society than this I am going to mention, 
methinks it ought to fall by this one only. All 
Writers on the Science of Policy are agreed, and 
they agree with Experience, that all Governments 
muſt frequently infringe the Rules of Juſtice to ſup- 
port themſelves ; that Truth muſt give way to Diſ- 
ſimulation ; Honeſty to Convenience; and Huma- 
nity itſelf to the reigning Intereſt, The whole of 
this Myſtery of Iniquity is called the Reaſon of S:ate. 
It is a Reaſon, which I own I cannot penetrate. 
What ſort of a Protection is this of the general Right, 
that is maintained by infringing the Rights of Particu- 
lars? What Sort of Juſtice is this, which is inforced by 
Breaches of its own Laws? Theſe Paradoxes I leave 
to be ſolved by the able Heads of Legiſlators and Po- 
liticians. For my Part, I ſay what a plain Man 
would ſay on ſuch an Occaſion, I can never. be- 
Heve, that any Inſtitution agreeable to Nature, and 
Proper for Mankind, could find it neceſſary, or even 
_ expedient in any Caſe whatſoever, to do what the 
beſt and worthieſt Inſtincts of Mankind warn us to 
avoid. But no wonder, that what is ſet up in Op- 
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poſition to the State of Nature, ſhould preſerve it. 


ſelf by trampling upon the Law of Nature, 


To prove, that theſe Sort of policed Societies are 
a Violation offered to Nature, anda Conſtraint upon 
the human Mind, it needs only to look upon the 
ſanguinary Meaſures and Inſtruments of Violence, 
which are every where uſed to ſupport them. Let 
us take a Review of the Dungeons, Whips, Chains, 
Racks, Gibbets, with which every Society is abun- 
dantly ſtored, by which Hundreds of Victims are 
annually offered up to ſupport a dozen or two in 
Pride and Madneſs, and Millions in an abject Servi- 
tude and Dependence, There was a Time, when I 
looked with a reverential Awe on theſe Myſteries of 
Policy ; but Age, Experience, and Philoſophy have 
rent the Veil; and J view this Sarum Sanctorum, 
at leaſt, without any enthuſiaſtick Admiration. I 
acknowledge indeed, the Neceſſity of ſuch a pro- 
ceeding in ſuch Inſtitutions ; but I muſt have a very 
mean Opinion of Inſtitutions where ſuch Proceed- 
ings are neceſſary. 


It is a Misfortune, that in no Part of the Globe 
natural Liberty and natural Religion are to, be found 
pure, and free from the Mixture of political Adulte- 
rations. Yet we have implanted in us, by Provi- 
dence, Ideas, Axioms, Rules, of what is pious, juſt, 
fair, honeſt, which no political Craft, nor learned 
Sophiſtry, can entirely expel from our Breaſts. By 
theſe we judge, and we cannot otherwiſe judge, of 
the ſeveral artificial Modes of Religion and Society, 
and determine of them as they approach to, or re- 
cede from, this Standard. | 
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The ſimpleſt Form of Government is Deſpoti/mr, 
where all the inferior Orbs of Power are moved 
merely by the Will of the Supreme, and all that are 
ſubjected to them directed in the ſame Manner, 
merely by the occafional Will of the Magiſtrate. 
This Form, as it is the moſt ſimple, ſo it is infinitely 
the moſt general. Scarce any Part of the World is 
exempted from its Power. And in thoſe few Places 
where Men enjoy what they call Liberty, it is con- 
tinually in a tottering Situation, and makes greater 
and greater Strides to that Gulph of Deſpotiſm which 
at laſt ſwallows up every Species of Government. 
This manner of ruling, being directed merely by 
the Will of the weakeſt, and generally the worſt Man 
in the Society, becomes the moſt fooliſh and capri- 
cious Thing, at the ſame time that it is the moſt 
terrible and deſtructive that well can be conceived. 
In a Deſpotiſm the principal Perſon finds, that let 
the Want, Miſery, and Indigence of his Subjects, 
be what they will, he can yet poſſeſs abundantly of 
every thing to gratify his moſt inſatiable Wiſhes. He 
does more. He finds that theſe Gratifications in- 
creaſe in Proportion to the Wretchedneſs and Sla- 
very of his Subjects. Thus encouraged both by 
Paſſion and Intereſt to trample on the public Wel- 
fare, and by his Station placed above both Shame 
and Fear, he proceeds to the moſt - horrid and 
mocking Outrages upon Mankind. Their Perſons 
become Victims of his Suſpicions. The flighteft 
Diſpleaſure is Death; and a diſagreeable Aſpect is 
often as great a Crime as High- treaſon. In the 


Court 
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Court of Nero a Perſon of Learning, of unqueſtioned 
Merit, and of unſuſpected Loyalty, was put to Death 

for no other Reaſon than that he had a pedantick 
Countenance which diſpleaſed the Emperor. This 

very Monſter of Mankind appeared in the Beginning 

of his Reign to be a Perſon of Virtue. Many of the 
greateſt Tyrants on the Records of Hiſtory have 
begun their Reigns in the faireſt Manner. But the 
Truth is, this unnatural Power corrupts both the 
A Heart and the Underſtanding. And, to prevent the 
leaſt Hope of Amendment, a King is ever ſurround- 
cd by a Crowd of infamous Flatterers, who find their 
Account in keeping him from the leaſt Light of 
* Reaſon, till all Ideas of Rectitude and Juſtice are 
utterly eraſed from his Mind. When Alexander had, 
in his Fury, inhumanly butchered one of his beft 
Friends, and brayeſt Captains, on the Return of 
Reaſon he began to conceive a Horror ſuitable to 
the Guilt of ſuch a Murder, In this Juncture, his 
Council came to his Aſſiſtance. But what did his 
Council? They found him out a Philoſopher who 
gave him Comfort. And in what Manner did this 
Philoſopher comfort him for the Loſs of ſuch a Man, 
and heal his Conſcience, flagrant with the Smart of 
ſuch a Crime ? You have the Matter at Length in 
Plutarch. He told him; “ that let a Sovereign do 
*© what he wilt, all his Actions are juſt and lawful, 
« becauſe they are his.” The Palaces of all Princes 
abound with ſuch courtly Philoſophers. The Con- 
ſequence was ſuch as might be expected. He grew 
every Day a Monſter more abandoned to-unnatural 
Luft, to Debauchery, to Drunkenneſs, and to Mur- 
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der. And yet this was originally a great Man, of 
uncommon Capacity, and a ſtrong Propenſity to 
Virtue. But unbounded Power proceeds Step by 
Step, until it has eradicated every laudible Principle. 
It has been remarked, that there is no Prince ſo bad, 
whoſe Favourites and Miniſters are not worſe. 
There is hardly any Prince without a Favourite, by 
whom he is governed in as arbitrary a Manner as he 
governs the Wretches ſubje& to him. Here the 
Tyranny is doubled. There are two Courts, and 
two Intereſts ; both very different from the Intereſts 
of the People. The Favourite knows that the Re- 
gard of a Tyrant is as unconſtant and capricious as 
that of a Woman ; and, concluding his Time to be 
ſhort, he makes haſte to fill up the Meaſure of his 
Iniquity, in Rapine, in Luxury, and in Revenge. 
Every Avenue to the Throne is ſhut up. He op- 
preſſes and ruins the People, whilſt he perſuades 
the Prince, that thoſe Murmurs, raiſed by his own 
Oppreſſion, are the Effects of Diſaffection to the 
Prince's Government. Then is the natural Violence 
of Deſpotiſm inflamed and aggravated by Hatred 
and Revenge. To deſerve well of the State is a 


Crime againſt the Prince. To be popular, and to 


be a Traitor, are conſidered as ſynonimous Terms. 


Even Virtue is dangerous, as an aſpiring Quality, 
that claims an Eſteem by itſelf, and independent of 
the Countenance of the Court, What has been ſaid 
of the chief, is true of the inferior Officers of this 
Species of Government; each in his Province exer- 


— 


ciſing the ſame Tyranny, and grinding the People 
* Oppreſſion, the more ſeverely felt, as it is near 
* 2 them, 
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them, and exerciſed by baſe and ſubordinate Perſons. 
For the Groſs of the People; they are conſidered as 
a mere Herd of Cattle; and really in a little Time 
become no better; all Principle of honeſt Pride, all 
Senſe of the Dignity of their Nature, is loſt in theic 
Slavery, The Day, ſays Hemer, which makes a Man 
a Slave, takes away half his Worth; and in fact, 
he loſes every Impulſe to Action, but that low and 
baſe one of Fear, —In this kind of Government hu- 
man Nature is not only abuſed and inſulted, but it 
is actually degraded and ſunk into a Species of Bru- 
tality. The Conſideration of this made Mr. Locke 
ſay, with great Juſtice, that a Government of this 
kind was worſe than Anarehy ; indeed it is ſo abhor- 
red and deteſted by all who live under Forms that 
have a milder Appearance, that there is ſcarce a ra- 
tional Man in Europe, that would not prefer Death 
to Afatict Deſpotiſm. Here then we have the Ac- 
knowledgment of a great Philoſopher, that an irre- 
gular State of Nature is preferable to ſuch a Govern- 
ment; we have the Conſent of all ſenſible and gener- 
ous Men, who carry it yet further, and avow that 
Death itſelf is preferable ; and yet this Species of 
Government, ſo juſtly condemned, and fo generally 
deteſted, is what infinitely the greater Part of Man- 
kind groan under, and have groaned under from the 
Beginning. So that by ſure and unconteſted Prin- 
ciples, the greateſt Part of the Governments on 
Earth muſt be concluded Tyrannies, Impoſtures, 
Viol:.tions of the Natural Rights of Mankind, and 
worſe than the moſt diſorderly Anarchies, How, 
D 4 much 
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much other Forms 1 this, we ſhall conſider 
immediately. 


In all Parts of the World, Mankind, however 
debaſed, retains ſtill the Senſe of Feeling; the Weight 
of Tyranny, at laſt, becomes inſupportable ; but 
the Remedy is not ſo eaſy; in general, the only 
Remedy by which they attempt to cure the Ty- 
ranny, is to change the Tyrant. This is, and al- 
ways was, the Caſe for the greater Part. In ſome 
Countries however, were found Men of more Pene- 
tration; who diſcovered, *©* that to live by one Man's 
&« Mill, was the Cauſe of all Men's Miſery. They 
therefore changed their former Method; and, aſſemb- 
ling the Men in their ſeveral Societies, the moſt re- 
ſpectable for their Underſtanding and Fortunes, they 
confided to them the Charge of the public Welfare. 
This originally formed what is called an Ari/tocracy, 
They hoped, it would be impoſſible that ſuch a 
Number could ever join in any Deſign againſt the 
general Good ; and they promiſed themſelyes a great 
deal of Security and Happineſs, from the united 
Counſels of ſo many able and experienced Perſons, 
But it is now found, by abundant Experience, that 
an Ariſtocracy and a Deſpotiſm differ but in Name; 
and that a People, who are in general excluded from 
any Share of the Legiſlature, are to all Intents and 


Purpoſes, as much Slaves, when twenty, indepen- 


dent of them, govern, as when but one domineers, 
The Tyranny is even more felt, as every Individual 
gf the Nobles has the Haughtineſs of a Sultan; the 
People are more. miſerable, as they ſeem on the 
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Verge of Liberty, from which they are for ever de- 
þarred ; this fallacious Idea of Liberty, whilſt it 
preſents a vain Shadow of Happineſs to the Subject, 
binds faſter the Chains of his Subjection. What is 
left undone by the natural Avarice and Pride of 
thoſe who are raiſed above the others, is compleated 
by their Suſpicions, and their Dread of loſing an 
Authority, which has no Support in the common 
Utility of the Nation. A Genoeſe or a Venetian 
Republick is a concealed Deſþoti/m.z where you find 
the ſame Pride of the Rulers, the ſame baſe Sub- 
jection of the People, the ſame bloody Maxims of 
a ſuſpicious Policy. In one reſpect the Ariſtocraq; is 
worle than the Deſpotiſm. A Body Politick, whilſt 
it retains its Authority, never changes its Maxims 
a Deſpotiſm, which is this Day horrible to a ſupreme 
Degree, by the Caprice natural to the Heart of Man, 
may, by the ſame Caprice otherwiſe exerted, be as 
lovely the next; in a Succeſſion, it is poſlible to 
meet with ſome good Princes. If there have been 
Tiberius's, Caligula's, Nero's, there have been like- 
wiſe the ſerener Days of Veſpaſiau's, Titus's, Trajan's, 
and Antonine's ; but a Body Politick is not influenced 
by Caprice or Whim; it proceeds in a regular Man- 
ner; its Succeſſion is inſenſible; and every Man, as 
he enters it, either has, or ſoon attains, the Spirit of 
the whole Body. Never was it known, that an 
Ariſtocracy, which was haughty and tyrannical in 
one Century, became eaſy and mild in the next. In 
effect, the Yoke of this Species of Government is 
ſo galling, that whenever the People have got the 
leaſt Power, they have ſhaken it off with the utmoſt 
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In ignation, and eſtabliſhed a popular Form. And 
when they have not had Strength enough to ſupport 
themſelves, they have thrown themſelves into the 
A:ms of Deſpotiſm, as the more eligible of the two 
Evits. This latter was the Cafe of Denmark, who 
ſought a Refuge from the Oppreſſion of its Nobility, 
in the ſtrong Hold of arbitrary Power. Poland has 
at preſent the Na e of a Republick, and it is one of 
the Ariſtocratick Form; but it is well known, that 
the lit:le Finger ofthis Government is heavier than 
the Loins of arbitrary Power in moſt Nations. The 
Peopleare not only politically, but perſonally Slaves, 
and treated with the utmoſt tndignity., The Re- 
publick of Venice is ſomewhat more moderate; yet 
even here, ſo heavy is the Ar://ocratich Yoke, that 
the Nobles have been obliged to enervate the Spirit 
of their Subjects by every Sort of Debauchery ; they 
have denicd them the Liberty of Reaſon, and they 
have mede them amends, by, what a baſe Soul will. 
think a more valuable Liberty, not only allowing, 
but encouraging them to corrupt themſelves in the 
moſt ſcandalous Manner, Tuey conſider their Sub- 
jects, as the Farmer does the Hog he keeps to feaſt 
upon. He holds him faſt in his Stye, but allows him 
to wallow as much as he pleaſes in his beloved Filth 
and Gluttony. So ſcandalouſly debauched a People 
as that of Venice, is to be met with no where elſe, 
High, Low, Men, Women, Cletgy, and Laity, 
are all alike. The ruling Nobility are no leſs afraid 
of one another, than tney are ot the People; and, 
for that Reaſon, political:y encrvate their own Body 


by the ſame effeminate Luxury, by which they cor- 
rupt 
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rupt their Subjects. They are impoveriſhed by every 
Means which can be invented ; and they are kept 
in a perpetual Terror by the Horrors of a State-in- 
quiſition; here you ſee a People deprived of all ra- 
tional Freedom, tyrannized over by about two 
Thouſand Men ; and yet this Body of two Thou- 
ſand are ſo far from enjoying any Liberty by the Sub- 


jection of the reſt, that they are in an infinitely ſeverer 


State of Slavery; they make themſelves the moſt 
degenerate and unhappy of Mankind, for no other 
Purpoſe than that they may the more effectually 
contribute to the Miſery of an whole Nation. In 
ſhort, the regular and methodical Proceedings of 
an Ariflecracy are more intolerable than the very 
Exceſſes of a Deſpatiſin, and in general much fur- 
tier from any Remedy, 


Thus, my Lord, we have purſued Ar:ifocracy 
through its whole Progreſs ; we have ſeen the Seeds, 
the Growth, and the Fruit. It could boaſt none of 
the Advantages of a Deſpotiſm, miſerable as thoſe 
Advan.ages were, and it was overloaded with an 
Exuberance of Miſchief, unknown even to Deſpo- 
tiſm itſelf, In effect, it is no more than a diſorderly 
Tyranny. This Form therefore could be little ap- 
proved, even in Speculation, by thoſe who were 
capable of thinking, and could be leſs borne in Prac- 
tiſe by any who were capable of feeling. How- 
ever, the fruitful Policy of Man was not yet ex- 
hauſted. He had yet another Farthing Candle, toiup- 
ply the Deficiencies of the Sun. This was the third 

| , Form, 
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Form, known by political Writers under the Name 
of Democracy. Here the People tranſacted all pub- 
lick Buſineſs, or the greater Part of it, in their own 
Perſons: their Laws were made by themſelves; and, 
upon any Failure of Duty, their Officers were ac- 
countable to themſeJves, and to them only. In all 
Appearance, they had ſecured by this Method 
the Advantages of Order and good Government, 
without paying their Liberty for the Purchaſe, 
Now, my Lord, we are come to the Maſter-piece 
of Grecian Refinement and Roman Solidity, a po- 
pular Government. The earlieſt and moſt cele- 
brated Republic of this Mcdel, was that of Athens, 
It was conſtructed by no leſs an Artiſt, than the cele- 
brated Poet and Philoſopher, Solon. But no ſoaner 
was this Political Veſſel launched from the Stocks, 
than it overſet even in the Life-time of the Builder, 
A Tyranny immediately ſupervened; not by a fo- 
reign Conqueſt, not by Accident, but by the very Na- 
ture and Conſtitution of a Democracy. An artful Man 
became popular, the People had Power in their 
Hands, and they devolved a conſiderable Share of 
their Power upon their Favourite; and the only Uſe 
he made of this Power, was to plunge thoſe who 
gave it into Slavery. Accident reſtored their Liber- 
ty; and the ſame good Fortune produced Men of 
uncommon Abilities and uncommon V irtues amongſt 
them. But theſe Abilities were ſuffered to be of 
little Service either to their Poſſeſſors or to the State. 
Some of theſe Men, for whoſe Sakes alone we read 
their Hiſtory, they baniſhed; others they impriſoned ; 
| = 
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and all they treated with various Circumſtances of 
the moſt ſhameful Ingratitude. Republicks have 
many Things in the Spirit of abſolute Monarchy, 
but none more than this ; a ſhining Merit is ever 
hated or ſuſpected in a popular Aſſembly, as well as 
in a Court ; and all Services done to the State are 
looked upon as dangerous to the Rulers, whether 
Sultans or Senators. The Oftracaſm at Athens was 
built upon this Principle. The giddy People, whom 
we havenow under Conſideration, being elated with 
ſome Flaſhes of Succeſs, which they owed to nothing 
leſs than any Merit of their own, began to tyran- 
nize over their Equals, who had aflociated with 
them for their common Defence. Wich their Pru- 
8 dence they renounced all Appearance of Juſtice. 
They entered into Wars raſhly and wantonly, If 
iX they were unſucceſsful, inſtead of growing wiſer by 
their Misfortune, they threw the whole Blame of 
4 | their own Miſconduct on the Miniſters who had ad- 
1 viſed, and the Generals who had conducted, thoſe 
Wars; until, by Degrees, they had cut off all who 
could ſerve them in their Councils or their Battles, 
If at any time theſe Wars had an happier Iſſue, it 
was no leſs difficult to deal with them, on account of 
their Pride and Inſolence. Furious in their Adver- 
fity, tyrannical in their Succeſſes, a Commander had 
more Trouble to concert his Defence before the 
People, than toplan the Operations of the Campaign. 
It was not uncommon for a General, under the 
horrid Deſpotiſm of the Roman Emperors, to be ill 
received in proportion to the Greatneſs of his Services. 
Agricola is a ſtrong Inſtance of this. No Man had 


done 
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done greater Things, nor with more honeſt Ambis 


tion. Vet, on his Return to Court, he was obliged 


to enter Rome with all the Secrecy of a Criminal. 


He went to the Palace, not like a victorious Com- 
mander who had merited and might demand the 
greateſt Rewards, but like an Offender who had 
come to ſupplicate a Pardon for his Crimes. His 
Reception was anſwerable: Brevi oſculo, & nulla 


ſermone exceptus, turbe ſervientium immiſtus efl.” | 
Yet in that worſt Seaſon of this worſt of monarchical 


* Tyrannies, Modeſty, Diſcretion, and a Coolneſs 
of Temper, formed ſome kind of Security even for 
the higheſt Merit. But at Athens, the niceſt and 
beſt- ſtudied Behaviour was not a ſufficient Guard for 
a Man of great Capacity, Some of their braveſt 
Commanders were obliged to fly their Country, 
ſome to enter into the Service of its Enemies, rather 
than abide a popular Determination on their Con- 
duct, left, as one of them faid, their Giddineſs 
mizht make the People condemn where they meant 
to acquit ; to throw in a black Bean, even when 
they intended a white one, 


The Athenians made a very rapid Progreſs to the 
moſt enormous Exceſſes. The People under no Re- 
ſtraint ſoon grew diſſolute, luxurious and idle. They 


renounced all Labour, and began to ſubfiſt them- 4 


ſelves from the publick Revenues. They loſt all 


* Sciant quibus moris licita mirari, poſſe etiam ſub malis princi- 3 


pibus magnos viros, &C, See 42 to the End of it, 


Concern if 
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2X Concern for their common Honour and Safety, and 
could bear no Advice, that tended to reform them. 
At this time Truth became offenſive to thoſe Lords 
mme People, and moſt highly dangerous to the Speaker. 


The Orators no longer aſcended the Ro/trum, but to 
corrupt them further with the moſt fulſome Adula- 
tion. Theſe Orators were all bribed by foreign 
Princes on the one Side or the other. And beſides 
its own Parties, in this City there were Parties, and 
avowed ones too, for the Perſians, Spartans, and 
Macedonians, ſupported each of them by one or more 
Demagogues penſioned and bribed to this iniquitous 
Service. The People, forgetful of all Virtue and 
publick Spirit, and intoxicated with the Flatteries of 
their Orators (theſe Courtiers of Republicks, and 


endowed with the diſtinguiſhing Characteriſticks of 
- all other Countries) this People, I ſay, at laſt arrived 
, at that Pitch of Madneſs, that they coolly and deli- 
. berately, by an expreſs Law, made it capital for 
t any Man to propoſe an Application of the immerſe 
1 Sums ſquandered in publick Shows, even to the moſt 
| neceſlary Purpoſes of the State, When you ſee tae 
People of this Republick baniſhing or murdering 
e their beſt and ableſt Citizens, diſſipating the publick 
2- Treaſure with the moſt ſenſeleſs Extravagance, and 
y ſpending their whole Time, as Spectators or Actors, 
- in playing, fidling, dancing and ſinging, does it 
1 not, my Lord, ſtrike your Imagination with the 
Image of a fort of a complex Nero? And does it 
\Clo 


not ſtrike you with the greater Horror, when you 
obſerve, not one Man only, but a whole City, grown 
drunk with Pride and Power, running with a Rage 


3 ; of 
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of Folly into the ſame mean and ſenſeleſs Debauchery 
end Extravagance? But if this People reſembled 
Nero in their Extravagance, much more did they 
reſemble and even exceed him in Cruelty and In- 
juſtice, In the Time of Pericles, one of the moſt 
celebrated Times in the Hiſtory of that Common- 
wealth, a King of Egypt ſent them a Donation of 
Corn, This they were mean enough to accept. 
And had the Egyptian Prince intended the Ruin of 
this Citv of wicked Bedlamites, he could not have 
taken a more effectual Method to do it, than by 
ſuch an enſnaring Largeſs. The Diſtibution of this 
Bounty cauſed a Quarrel; the Majority ſet on foot an 
Enquiry into the Title of the Citizens; and, upon 4 
vain Pretence of Illegitimacy, newly and occafional- 
ly ſet up, they deprived of their Share of the royal Do- 
nation no leſs than five thouſand of their own Body: 
They went further; they disfranchiſed them; and, 
having once begun with an Act of Injuſtice, they 
could ſet no Bounds to it. Not content with cutting 
them off from the Rights of Citizens, they plun- 


dered theſe unfortunate Wretches of all their Sub- 
ance ; and, to crown this Maſter- piece of Violence 


and Tyranny, they actually ſold every Man of the 
five thouſand as Slaves in the public Market. Ob- 
ſerve, my Lord, that the five thouſand we here ſpeak 
of, were cut off from a Body of no more than hine- 
teen thouſand ; for the entire Number of Citizens 
was no greater at that Time. Could the Tyrant 
who wiſhed the Roman People but one Neck, could 
the Tyrant Caligula himſelf, have done, nay, he 


could ſcarcely with for, a greater Mifchief, than to 


I have 
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have cut off, at one Stroke, a fourth of his People ; 
Or has the Cruelty of that Series of ſanguine Ty- 
rants, the Czfars, ever preſented ſuch a Piece of 
flagrant and extenſive Wickedneſs? The whole 
Hiſtory of this celebrated Republic is but one Tiſſue 
of Raſhneſs, Folly, Ingratitude, Injuſtice, Tumult, 
Violence, and Tyranny, and indeed of every 
Species of Wickedneſs that can well be imagined. 
This was a City of wiſe Men, in which a Miniſter 
could not exerciſe his Functions; a warlike People, 
amongſt whom a General did not dare either to gain 
or loſe a Battle; a learned Nation, in which a 
"2X Philoſopher could not venture on a free Enquiry. 
nis was the City which baniſhed Themi/tocles, 
ſtarved Ariſtides, forced into Exile Miltiades, drove 
out Anaxagoras, and poiſoned Szcrates, This was a 
City which changed the Form of its Government 


2 


A P » 
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5 A with the Moon; eternal Conſpiracies, Revolutions 
f J daily, nothing fixed and eſtabliſhed. A Republic, 
5 3 as an antient Philoſopher has obſerved, is no one 
4 A Species of Government, but a Magazine of every 


Species; here you find every Sort of it, and that in 
che worſt Form. As there is a perpetual Change, 
one riſing and the other falling, you have all the 
Violence and wicked Policy, by which a beginning 
Power muſt always acquire its Strength, and all 
the Weakneſs by which falling States are brought 
to a complete Deſtruction, | 


Rome has a more venerable Aſpect than Athens; 
and ſhe conducted her Affairs, ſo far as related to 


the Ruin and Oppreſſion of the greateſt Part of the 
Vot. II, E World, 
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World, with greater Wiſdom and more Uniformity, 
But the domeſtic CEconomy of theſe two States was 
nearly or altogether the ſame, An internal Diſſen- 


ſion conſtantly tore to Pieces the Bowels of the Ro- 3 
man Commonwealth. You find the ſame Confuſion, 


the ſame Factions which ſubſiſted at Athens, the ſame 


Tumults, the ſame Revolutions, and, in fine, the 


ſame Slavery : If, perhaps, their former Condition 
did not deſerve that Name altogether as well. All 


other Republics were of the ſame Character. A 


Florence was a Tranſcript of Athens. And the mo- 


dern Republics, as they approach more or leſs to 
the Democratic Form, partake more or leſs of the i 


Nature of thoſe which I have deſcribed, 


We are now at the Cloſe of our Review of the 
three ſimple Forms of artificial Society, and we have 3 
ſhewn them, however they may differ in Name, or Y 
in ſome ſlight Circumſtances, to be all alike in Effect; A 
in Effect, to be all Tyrannies. But ſuppoſe we 1 
were inclined to make the moſt ample Conceſſions; 4 
Jet us concede Athens, Reme, Carthage, and two or 
three more of the antient, and as many of the mo- 


dern Commonwealths, to have been, or to be, free 


and happy, and to owe their Freedom and Happi- 
neſs to their political Conſtitution : Yet allowing all A 
this, what Defence does this make for artificial So- 
ciety in general, that theſe inconſiderable Spots of 


the Globe have for ſome ſhort Space of Time ſtood 


as Exceptions to a Charge ſo general? But when we 
call theſe Governments free, or concede that their 
Citizens were happier than thoſe which lived under 

different 


5 
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differert Forms, it is merely ex abundanti, For we 
mould be greatly miſtaken, if we really thought that 
3 the Majority of the People, which filled theſe Cities, 
enjoyed even that nominal political Freedom of 
which I have ſpoken ſo much already. In reality, 
they had no Part of it. In Athens th&re were uſually 
from ten to thirty thouſand Freemen : This was the 
| utmoſt. But the Slaves uſually amounted to four 


nundred thouſand, and ſometimes to a great many 
more. The Freemen of Sparta and Rome were not 
more numerous in Proportion to thoſe whom they 
held in a Slavery, even more terrible than the Athe- 
nian. Therefore ſtate the matter fairly: The free 
States never formed, though they were taken all 
together, the thouſandth Part of the habitable Globe; 
the Freemen in theſe States were never the twentieth 
Part of the People, and the Time they ſubſiſted is 
by ſcarce any thing in that immenſe Ocean of Duration 
e in which Time and Slavery are ſo nearly commen- 
A ſurate. Therefore call theſe free States, or popular 
or 3 Governments, or what you pleaſe; when we con- 
o- I fider the Majority of their Inhabitants, and regard 
ee the natural Rights of Mankind, they muſt appear, 
+ | in Reality and Truth, no better than pitiful and 
211 8 oppreflive Oligarchies. 
a 1 After fo fair an Examen, wherein nothing has 


been exaggerated; no Fact produced which cannot 


" be proved, and none which has been produced in 
r wife forced or trained, while Thouſands have, 


for Brevity, been omitted; after ſo candid a Diſ- 
cuſhon in all Reſpects; what Slave ſo paſſive, what 
E 2 | Bigot 
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Bigot ſo blind, what Enthuſiaſt ſo headlong, what 
Politician ſo bardened, as to ſtand up in Defence of 
a Syſtem calculated for a Curſe to Mankind? A 
Curſe under which they ſmart and groan to this 
Hour, without thoroughly knowing the Nature of 
the Diſeaſe, and wanting Underſtanding or Courage 
to apply the Remedy. 9 


I need not excuſe myſelf to your Lordſhip, nor, I * 
think, to any honeſt Man, for the Zeal I have 
ſhewn in this Cauſe; for it is an honeſt Zeal, and 


in a good Cauſe. I have defended Natural Religi- | = 


on againſt a Confederacy of Atheiſts and Divines. 

I now plead for Natural Society againſt Politicians, 

and for Natural Reaſon againſt all three. When 

the World is in a fitter Temper than it is at preſent 

to hear Truth, or when I ſhall be more indifferent 
about its Temper; my Thoughts may become more 
public. In the mean Time, let them repoſe in my 
own Boſom, and in the Boſoms of ſuch Men as are 
fit to be initiated in the ſober Myſteries of Truth 
and Reaſon. My Antagoniſts have already done 
as much as I could deſire. Parties in Religion and 

Politics make ſufficient Diſcoveries concerning each 4 
other, to glve a ſober Man a proper Caution againſt 
them all. The Monarchic, Ariſtocratical, and Po- 
pular Partizans have been jointly laying their Axes 
to the Root of all Government, and have in their 
Turns proved each other abſurd and inconvenient. 1 
In vain you tell me that Artificial Government is 
good, but that I fall out only with the Abuſe. The 
Thing! the Thing itſelf is the Abuſe! Obſerve, my 


Lord, 
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Lord, I pray you, that grand Error upon which all 
artificial legiſlative Power is founded. It was ob- 
ſerved, that Men had ungovernable Paſſions, which 
made it neceſſary to guard againſt the Violence they 
might offer to each other, They appointed Go- 
vernors over them for this Reaſon; but a worſe and 
more perplexing Difficulty ariſes, how to be defend- 
ed againſt the Governors? Quis cuſtodiet ipſos 


1 | cuſtodes? In vain they change from a ſingle Per- 


ſon to a few. Theſe few have the Paſſions of the 


bone, and they unite to firengthen themſelves, and 


to ſecure the Gratification of their lawleſs Paſſions 
at the Expence of the general Good, In vain do 
we fly to the Many. The Caſe is worſe ; the Paſ- 
ſions are leſs under the Government of Reaſon, they 
are augmented by the Contagion, and defended a- 
gainſt all Attacks by their Multitude, 


I have purpoſely avaided the mention of the mixed 
Form of Government, for Reaſons that will be very 
obvious to your Lordſhip. But my Caution can 
avail me but little. You will not fail to urge it 


X againſt me in favour of Political Society. You will 


4 not fail to ſhew how the Errors of the ſeveral ſimple 


Modes are corrected by a Mixture of all of them, 
and a proper Ballance of the ſeveral Powers in ſuch 
a State. I confeſs, my Lord, that this has been 
long a darling Miſtake of my own ; and that of 
all the Sacrifices I have made to Truth, this has 
been by far the greateſt, When I confeſs that I 
think this Notion a Miſtake, I know to whom I am 
E 3 ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking, for I am ſatisfied that Reaſons are like 
Liquors, and there are ſome of ſuch a Nature as none 
but ſtrong Heads can bear. There are few with 
whom I can communicate ſo freely as with Pope. 
But Pope cannot bear every Truth, He has a Ti- 
midity which hinders the full Exertion of his Facul- 
ties, almoſt as effectually as Bigotry cramps thoſe of 
the general Herd of Mankind. But whoever is 2 
genuine Follower of Truth, keeps his Eyes ſteady 
upon his Guide, indifferent whither he is led, pro- 
vided that ſhe is the Leader. And, my Lord, if it 
be properly conſidered, it were infinitely better to 
remain poſſeſſed by the whole Legion of yulgar Mi- 
ſtakes, than to reject ſome, and at the ſame time 
to retain a Fondneſs for others altogether as abſured 
and irrational. The firſt has at leaſt a Conſiſtency, 
that makes a Man, however erroneouſly, uniform at 
jeaſt; but the latter way of proceeding is ſuch an 
inconſiſtent Chimæra and Jumble of Philoſophy and 


vulgar Prejudice, that hardly any thing more ridi- 
culous can be conceived. Let us therefore freely, 
and without Fear or Prejudice, examine this laſt 
Contrivance of Policy. And without confidering 
how near the Quick our Inſtruments may come, 


let us ſearch it to the Bottom. 


Firſt then, all Men are agreed, that this Junction 
of Regal, Ariſtocratic, and Popular Power, muſt i 
form a very complex, nice, and intricate Machine, 


which, being compoſed of ſuch a Variety of Parts, 
with ſuch oppoſite Tendencies and Moyements, it 
4 muſt 


1 
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muſt be liable, on every Accident, to be difordered. 
To ſpeak without Metaphor, ſuch a Government 
muſt be liable to frequent Cabals, Tumults, and Re- 
volutions, from its very Conſtitution. Theſe are 
undoubtedly as ill Effects, as can happen in a So- 
ciety ; for in ſuch a Caſe, the Cloſeneſs acquired by 
Community, inſtead of ſerving for mutual Defence, 
ſerves only to increaſe the Danger. Such a Syſtem 
is like a City, where Trades that require conſtant 
Fires are much exerciſed, where the Houſes are 
built of combuſtible Materials, and where they 
ſand extremely cloſe, 


In the ſecond Place, the ſeveral conſtituent Parts 
having their diſtin Rights, and theſe many of them 
ſo neceſſary to be determined with Exactneſs, are 
yet ſo indeterminate in their Nature, that it be- 
comes a new and conſtant Source of Debate and 
Confuſion. Hence it is, that, whilſt the Buſineſs of 
Government ſhould be carrying on, the Queſtion 
is, who has a Right to exerciſe this or that Functi- 
on of it, or what Men have Power to keep their 
Offices in any Function. Whilſt this Conteſt con- 
tinues, and whilſt the Ballance in any ſort conti- 
nues, it has never any Remiſſion; all manner of 
Abuſes and Villanies in Officers remain unpuniſh- 
ed; the greateſt Frauds and Robberies in the pub- 
lic Revenues are committed in Defiance of Juſtice ; 
and Abuſes grow, by Time and Impunity, into 
Cuſtoms; until they preſcribe againſt the Laws, and 
grow too inveterate often to admit a Cure, unleſs 


| ſuch as may be as bad as the Diſeaſe. 


E 4 Thirdly, 


U 
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Thirdly, the ſeveral Parts of this Species of Go- 
vernment, though united, preſerve the Spirit which 
each Form has ſeparately. Kings are ambitious ; 
the Nobility haughty ; and the Populace tumultuous 
and ungovernable. Each Party, however in ap- 
pearance peaceable, carries on a Deſign upon the 
others; and it is owing to this, that in all Queſtions, 
whether concerning foreign or domeſtic Affairs, 
the Whole generally turns more upon ſome Party- 
Matter than upon the Nature of the Thing itſelf ; 
whether ſuch a Step will diminiſh or augment the 
Power of the Crown, or how far the Privileges of 
' the Subject are like to be extended or reſtrited by 
it. And theſe Queſtions are conſtantly teſolved, 
withoutany Conſideration of the Merits of the Cauſe: 
merely as the Parties who uphold theſe jarring Inter- 
eſts may chance to prevail; and as they prevail, the 
Ballance is overſet, now upon one fide, now upon 
the other. The Government is, one Day, arbitrary 
Power in a ſingle Perſon; another, a juggling Con- 
federacy of a few to cheat the Prince and enſlave 
the People; and the third, a frantick and unmanage- 
able Democracy. The great Inſtrument of all 
theſe Changes, and what infuſes a peculiar Venom 
into all of them, is Party. It is of no Conſequence 
what the Principles of any Party, or what their Pre- 
tenſions are; the Spirit which actuates all Parties is 
the ſame; the Spirit of Ambition, of Self-Intereſt, 
of Oppreſſion, and Treachery. This Spirit entirely 
reverſes all the Principles which a benevolent Nature 
has ereCted within us; all Honeſty, all equal Juſtice, 


and 
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and even the Ties of natural Society, the natural 
Affections. In a word, my Lord, we have all cen, 
and, if any outward Conſiderations were worthy the 
laſting Concern of a wiſe Man, we have ſome of us 
felt, ſuch Oppreſſion from Party Government as no 
other Tyranny can parallel, We behold daily the 
moſt important Rights, Rights upon which all the 
other depend, we behold theſe Rights determined 
in the laſt Reſort, without the leaſt Attention even 
to the Appearance or Colour of Juſtice ; we behold 
this without Emotion, becauſe we have grown up in 
the conſtant View of ſuch Practices; and we are not 
ſurprited to hear a Man requeſted to be a Knave 
and a Traitor, with as much Indifference as if the 
moſt ordinary Favour were aſked; and we hear this 
Requeſt refuſed, not becauſe? it is a moſt unjuſt and 
unreaſonable Deſire, but that this Worthy has already 
engaged his Injuſtice to another. Theſe and many 
more Points I am far from ſpreading to their full Ex- 
tent, You are ſenſible that I do not put forth half 
my Strength; and you cannot be at a Loſs for the 
Reaſon. A Man is allowed ſufficient Freedom of 
Thought, provided he knows how to chuſe his Sub- 
ject properly. You may criticiſe freely upon the 
Chineſe Conſtitution, and obſerve with as much Se- 
verity 2s you pleaſe upon the abſurd Tricks, or de- 
ſtructive Bigotry of the Bonzees. But the Scene is 
changed as you come homeward, and Atheiſm or 
Treaſon may be the Names given in Britain, to 
what would be Reaſon and Truth if aſſerted of China. 
I ſubmit to the Condition; and, though I have a no- 


torious 


— 
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torious Advantage before me, I wave the Purſuit. 
For elſe, my Lord, it is very obvious what a Picture 
might be drawn of the Exceſſes of Party even in 
our own Nation, I could ſhew, that the ſame Fac- 
tion has, in one Reign, promoted popular Seditions, 
and in the next been a Patron of Tyranny; I could 
ſhew, that they have all. of them betrayed the pub- 
lic Safety at all Times, and have very frequently, 
with equal Perfidy, made a Market of their own 
Cauſe, and their own Aſſociates. I could ſhew how 
vehemently they have contended for Names, and 
how filently they have paſſed over Things of the laſt 
Importance. And I could demonſtrate, that they 
have had the Opportunity of doing all this Miſchief, 
nay, that they themſelves had their Origin and 
Growth from that complex Form of Government 
which we are wiſely taught to look upon as ſo great 
a Bleſſing. Revolve, my Lord, our Hiſtory from 
the Conqueſt, We ſcarce ever had a Prince, who, 
by Fraud or Violence, had not made ſame Infringe- 
ment on the Conſtitution, We ſcarce ever had a 
Parliament which knew, when it attempted to ſet 
Limits to the Royal Authority, how to ſet Limits 
to its own. Evils we have had continually calling 
for Reformation, and Reformations more grievous 
than any Evils. Our boaſted Liberty ſometimes 
trodden down, ſometimes giddily ſet up, and ever 
precariouſly fluctuating and unſettled ; it has been 
only kept alive by the Blaſts of continual Feuds, 
Wars, and Conſpiracies. In no Country in Europe 
has the Scaffold fo often bluſhed with the Blood of 
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its Nobility. Confiſcations, Baniſhments, Attain- 
ders, Executions, make a large Part of the Hiſtory 


of ſuch of our Families as are not utterly extin- 
guiſhed by them. Formerly indeed Things had a 
more ferocious Appearance than they have at this 
Day. In theſe early and unrefined Ages, the jarring 
Parts of a certain chaotic Conſtitution ſupported 
their ſeveral Pretenſions by the Sword. Experience 
and Policy have ſince taught other Methods. 


Res vero nunc agitur tenui pulmone rubetæ. 


But how far Corruption, Venality, the Contempt 
of Honour, the Oblivion of all Duty te our Country, 
and the moſt abandoned public Proſtitution, are 
preferable to the more glaring and violent Effects of 
Faction, I will not preſume to determine, Sure I 
am that they are very great Evils. | 


I have Cone with the Forms of Government. 
During the Courſe of my Enquiry, you may have 
obſerved a very material Difference between my 
Manner of Reaſoning and that which is in Uſe 
amongſt the Abettors of artificial Society. They 
form their Plans upon what ſeems moſt eligible to 
their Imaginations, for the ordering of Mankind. 
I diſcover the Miſtakes in thoſe Plans, from the 
real known Conſequences which have reſulted from 
them, They have enliſted Reafon to fight againſt 
itſelf, and employ its whole Force to prove that it is 
an inſufficient Guide to them in the Conduct of 
their Lives, But unhappily for us, in Proportion as 


we 


' we have deviated from the plain Rule of our Nature, 


* 
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and turned our Reaſcn againſt itſelf, in that Propor- 


tion have we increaſed the Follies and Miſeries of 


Mankind. The more deeply we penetrate into the 
Labyrinth of Art, the further we find ourſelves from 
thoſe Ends for which we entered it. This has hap- 
pened in almoſt every Species of Artificial Society, 
and in all Times. We found, or we thought we 
found, an Inconvenience in having every Man the 
Judge of his own Cauſe, Therefore Judges were 
ſet up, at firſt with diſcretionary Powers. But it 


was ſoon found a miſerable Slavery to have our 


Lives and Properties precarious, and hanging upon 
the arbitrary Determination of any one Man, or Sett 
of Men. Weflew to Laws as a Remedy for this Evil. 
By theſe we perſuaded ourſelves we might know 
with ſome Certainty upon what Ground we ſtood. 
But lo! Differences aroſe upon the Senſe and Inter- 
pretation of theſe Laws. Thus we were brought back 


to our old Incertitude. New Laws were made to ex- 


pound the old; and newDifficultics aroſe upon the new 


Laws; as Words multiplied, Opportunities of cavilling 
upon them multiplied alſo. The Recourſe was had to 


Notes, Comments, Gloſſes, Reports, Reſponſa Pru- 
dentum, learned Readings : Eagle ſtood againſt Eagle: 


Authority was ſet up againſt Authority. Some were 


allured by the modern, others reverenced the antient. 


The new were more enlightened, the old were 
more venerable. Some adopted the Comment, 


others ſtruck to the Text. The Confuſion increaſed, 


the Miſt thickened, until it could be diſcovered no 
longer what was allowed or forbidden, what Things 


were 
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were in Property, and what common. In this Un- 
certainty (uncertain even to the Profeſſors, an 
Egyptian Darkneſs to the reſt of Mankind) the con- 
tending Parties felt themſelves more effectually ruined 
by the Delay than they could have been by the In- 
juſtice of any Deciſion. Our Inheritances ate be- 
come a Prize for Diſputation ; and Diſputes and 
Litigations are become an Inheritance, 


Z The Profeſſors of Artificial Law have always 
3 | walked hand in hand with the Profeſſors of Artificial 


Theology. As their End in confounding the Reafon 
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of Man, and abridging his natural Freedom, is ex- 
actly the ſame, they have adjuſted the Means to that 
End in a Way entirely ſimilar. The Divine thun- 
ders out his Anathemas with more Noiſe and Terror 
againſt the Breach of one of his poſitive Inſtitutions, 
or the Neglect of ſome of his trivial Forms, than 
againſt the Neglect or Breach of thoſe Duties and 
Commandments of natural Religion, which, by theſe 
Forms and Inſtitutions, he pretends to enforce. The 
Lawyer has his Forms, and his poſitive Inſtitutions 
too, and he adheres to them with a Veneration alto- 
gether as religious. The worſt Cauſe cannot be fo 
prejudicial to the Litigant, as his Advocate's or At- 
torney's Ignorance or Neglect of theſe Forms. A 
Law-ſuit is like an ill-managed Diſpute, in which 
the firſt Object is ſoon out of Sight, and the Parties 
end upon a Matter wholly foreign to that on which 
they began. In a Law-ſuit the Queſtion is, who has 
a Right to a certain Houſe or Farm? And this 
Queſtion is daily determined, not upon the Evi- 
dences 
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dences of the Right, but upon the Obſervance or 
Neglect of ſome Forms of Words in uſe with the 

entletnen of the Robe, about which there is even 
amongſt themſelves ſuch a Diſagreement, that the 
moſt experienced Veterans in the Profeſſion can never 
be poſitively aſſured that they are not miſtaken, 


Let us expoſtulate with theſe learned Sages, theſe 
Prieſts of the ſacred Temple of Juſtice, Are we 
Judges of our own Property ? By no means, You 
then, who are initiated into the Myſteries of the 
blindfold Goddeſs, inform me whether I have a 
Right to eat the Bread I have earned by the Hazard 
of my Life, or the Sweat of my Brow ? The grave 
Doctor anſwers me in the Affirmative: The reverend 
Serjeant replies in the Negative: The learned Bar- 
riſter reaſons upon one fide and upon the other, and 
concludes nothing. What ſhall I do? An Antago- 
niſt ſtarts up and preſſes me hard. I enter the Field, 
and retain theſe three Perſons to defend my Cauſe. 
My Cauſe, which two Farmers from the Plough 
could have decided in half an Hour, takes the Court 
twenty Years. I am, however, at the End of my 
Labour ; and have, in Reward for all my Toil and 
Vexation, a Judgment in my Favour. But hold 
a ſagacious Commander, in the Adverſary's Army 
has found a Flaw in the Proceeding. My Triumph 
is turned into Mourning. I have uſed or, inſtead of 
and, or fome Miftake, ſmall! in Appearance, but 
dreadful in its Conſequences, and have the whole 
of my Succeſs quaſhed in a Writ of Error. I remove 
my Suit; I ſhift from Court to Court; I fly from 

Equity 
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Equity to Law, and from Law to Equity; equal 
Uncertainty attends meevery where: Anda Miſtake, 
in which I had no Share, decides at once upon my 
Liberty and Property, ſending me from the Court 
to the Priſon, and adjudging my Family to Beggary 
and Famine. I am innocent, Gentlemen, of the 
Darkneſs and Uncertainty of your Science. I never 
darkened it with abſurd and contradictory Notions, 
nor confounded it with Chicane and Sophiſtry. You 
have excluded me from any Share in the Conduct of 
my own Cauſe ; the Science was too deep for me ; 
I acknowledged it ; but it was too deep even for 
yourſelves: You have made the Way ſo intricate, 


that yay are yourſelves loft in it : Youerr, and you: 
puniſh me for your Errors. 


The Delay of the Law is, your Lordſhip will, 
tell me, a trite Topic, and which of its Abuſes have 
not been too ſeverely felt not to be often complained of? 
AMan's Property is to ſerve for thePurpoſes of hisSup- 
port; and therefore to delay a Determination con- 
cerning that, is the worſt Injuſtice, becauſe it cuts 
off the very End and Purpoſe for which I applied to 
the Judicature for Relief, Quite contrary in Caſe 
of a Man's Life, there the Determination can hardly 
be too much protracted. Miſtakes in this Caſe are 
as often fallen into as in any other; and if the Judg- 
ment is ſudden, the Miſtakes are the moſt irre- 
trievable of all others. Of this the Gentlemen of 
the Robe are themſelves ſenſible, and they have 
brought it into a Maxim: De morte hominis nulla eft 
cunctatio longa. But what could have induced them 
to, 
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to reverſe the Rules, and to contradict that Reason 1 
which dictated them, I am utterly unable to guelt. b 
A Point concerning Property, which ought, for the YI 
Reaſons I juſt mentioned, to be moſt ſpeedily de- I 
cided, frequently excerciſes the Wit of Succeſſions 
of Lawyers, for many Generations. Multa virim 
volvens durando ſæcula vincit. But the Queſtion Xx 
concerning a Man's Life, that great Queſtion in 
which no Delay ought to be counted tedious, is 
commonly determined in twenty-four Hours at the 
utmoſt, It is not to be wondered at, that Injuſtice 
and Abſurdity ſhould be inſeparable Companions. 


uf 


| Aſk of Politicians the End for which Laws were 
originally deſigned; and they will anſwer, that the i 
Laws were deſigned as a Protection for the Poor and 
| Weak, againſt "the Oppreſſion of the Rich and RF 

| | Powerful. But ſurely no Pretence can be ſo ridi- 
culous; 2 Man might as well tell me he has taken 3 
off my Load, becauſe he has changed the Burthen. 4 [ 
If the Poor Man is not able to ſupport his Suit, ac- MY 
cording to the vexatious and expenſive Manner 
eftabliſhcd in civilized Countries, has not the Rich 
as great an Advantage over him as the Strong has | 
over the Weak in a State of Nature? But we will 
not place the State or Nature, which is the Reign of 
God, in Competition with Political Society, which is 
the abſurd Uſurpation of Man, In a State of Nature, 
it is true, that a Man of ſuperior Force may beat or 
rob me; but then it is true, that I am at full Liberty 
- to defend myſelf, or make Repriſal by Surprize or by 
Cunning, or by any other way in which I may be 
ſuperior 
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1 uperior to him. But in Political Society, a rich 
lan may rob me in another way. I cannot defend 
yſelf; for Money is the only Weapon with which 
e are allowed to fight. And if I attempt to a- 
enge myſelf, the whole Force of that Society is 
eady to complete my Ruin. 


A good Parſon once ſaid, that where Myſtery be- 
zins, Religion ends. Cannot I ſay, as truly at leaſt, 
of human Laws, that where Myſtery begins, Juſtice 
Sends ? It is hard to ſay, whether the Doctors of Law 
or Divinity have made the greater Advances in the 

Jucrative Buſineſs of Myſtery, The Lawyers, as 
© Þvcll as the Theologians, have erected another Rea- 
e on beſides Natural Reaſon; and the Reſult has 


d peen, another Juſtice beſides Natural Juſtice. They 
d have fo bewildered the World and themſelves in un- 
i- meaning Forms and Ceremonies, and fo perplexed 
n he plaineſt Matters with metaphyſical Jargon, that 
= I It carries the higheſt Danger to a Man out of that 
e 3 Profeſſion, to make the leaſt Step without their Ad- 


into the moſt abject and ſervile Dependence, We 
are Tenants at the Will of theſe Gentlemen for 
every thing; and a metaphyſical Quibble is to de- 
Noide whether the greateſt Villain breathing ſhall meet 
his Deſerts, or eſcape with Impunity, or whether 
the beſt Man in the Society ſhall not be reduced to 
the loweſt and moſt deſpicable Condition it affords. 


In a word, my Lord, the Injuſtice, Delay, Puerility, 
Vor, II. F falſe 
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falſe Refinement, and affected Myſtery of the Law 


are ſuch, that many, who live under it, come to ad- 
mire and envy the Expedition, Simplicity, and 
Equality of arbitrary Judgments, I need inſiſt the 

leſs on this Article to your Lordſhip, as you have 
frequently lamented the Miſeries derived to us from 
Artificial Law, and your Candor is the more to be 
admired and applauded in this, as your Lordſhip's 
noble Houſe has derived its Wealth and its Honours 
from that Profeſſion, 


Before we finiſh our Examination of Artificial 
Society, I ſhall lead yaur Lordſhip into a cloſer Con- 
ſideration of the Relations which it gives Birth to, 
and the Benefits, if ſuch they are, which reſult from 
theſe Relations. The moſt obvious Divifion of So- 
cietyis into Rich and Poor; and it is no leſs obvious, 
that the Number of the former bear a great Diſpro- 
portion to thoſe of the latter. The whole Buſineſs 
of the Poor is to adminiſter to the Idleneſs, Folly, 
and Luxury of the Rich; and that of the Rich, in 
Return, is to find the beſt Methods of confirming 
the Slavery and increaſing the Burthens of the Poor. 

In a State of Nature, it is an invariable Law, that 
a Man's Acquiſitions are in Proportion to his La- 1 
bours. In a State of Artificial Society, it is a Law as 
conſtant and as invariable, that thoſe who labour 4 4 
moſt, enjoy the feweſt Things; and that thoſe who 4 } 
labour not at all, have the greateſt Number of En- 3 
joyments. A Conſtitution of Things this, ſtrange 4 
and ridiculous beyond Expreſſion, We ſcarce be- 1 
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lieve a Thing when we are told it, which we actually 
ſee before our Eyes every Day without being in the 
leaſt ſurpriſed. I ſuppoſe that there are in Great- 
Britain upwards of an hundred thouſand People em- 
ployed in Lead, Tin, Iron, Copper, and Coal 
Mines; theſe unhappy Wretches ſcarce ever ſee the 
Light of the Sun ; they are buried in the Bowels of 
the Earth ; there they work at a ſevere and diſmal 
Taſk, without the leaſt Proſpect of being delivered 
from it; they ſubſift upon the coarſeſt and worſt 
Sort of Face; they have their Health miſerably im- 
paired, and their Lives cut ſhort, by being perpe- 
tually confined in the cloſe Vapour of theſe malig- 
» nant Minerals. An hundred thouſand more at leaſt 

are tortured without Remiſſion by the ſuffocating 
Smoak, intenſe Fires, and conſtant Drudgery ne- 
= ceflary in refining and managing the Products of 
* * thoſe Mines. If any Man informed us that two 


ls hundred thouſand innocent Perſons were condemned 
„ to ſo intolerable Slavery, how ſhould we pity the 
in 


urnhappy Sufferers ! and how great would be our juſt 
'S 2M indignation againſt thoſe who inflicted ſo cruel and 
= ignominious a Puniſhment ! This is an Inſtance, I 
& could not wiſh a ſtronger, of the numberleſs Things 
4 which we paſs by in their common Dreſs, yet which 


a: ſhock us when they are nakedly repreſented, But 
0 this Number, conſiderable as it is, and the Slavery, 


with all its Baſeneſs and Horror, which we have at 
home, is nothing to what the reſt of the World 
affords of the ſame Nature. Millions daily bathed 
in the poiſonous Damps and deſtructive Effluvia of 
Lead, Silver, Copper and Arſenic. To ſay nothing of 
F 2 thoſe 
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thoſe other Employments, thoſe Stations of Wretch- 
edneſs and Contempt, in which Civil Society has 
placed the numerous Enfans perdas of our Army. 
Would any rational Man ſubmit to one of the moſt 
tolerable of theſe Drudgeries, for. all the Artificial 
Enjoyments Which Policy has made to reſult from 
them ? Byno means. And yet need I ſuggeſt to your 
Lordſhip, that thoſe who find the Means, and thoſe 
who arrive at the End, are not at all the ſame Per- 
ſons ? On conſidering the ſtrange and unaccountable 
Fancies and Contrivances of artificial Reaſon, I have 
ſomewhere called this Earth the Bedlam of our Syſ-, 
tem. Locking now upon the Effects of ſome of 
thoſe Fancies, may we not, with equal Reaſon, call 
it likewiſe the Newgate, and the Bridewell of the 
Univerſe. Indeed the Blindneſs of one Part of Man- 
kind co-operating with the Frenzy and Villany of 
the other, has been the real Builder of this reſpect- 
able Fabric of political Society: And as the Blindneſs 
of Mankind has cauſed their Slavery, in Return their 
State of Slavery is made a Pretence for continuing 
them in a State of Blindneſs ; for the Politician will 
tell you gravely, that their Life of Servitude diſquali- 
fies the greater Part of the Race of Man for a Search 
of Truth, and ſupplies them with no other than mean 
and inſufficient Ideas. This is but too true; and this 1s 
one of the Reaſons for which I blame ſuch Inſtitutions. 
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In a Miſery of this Sort, admitting ſome few 
Lenities, and thoſe too but a few, nine Parts in ten 
of the whole Race of Mankind drudge through Life. 
It may be urged perhaps, in Palliation of this, that, 
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at leaſt, the rich Few finda conſiderable and real Be- 
nefit from the Wretchedneſs of the Many, But is 
this ſo in fact? Let us examine the Point with a 
little more Attention. For this Purpoſe the Rich in 
all Societies may be thrown into two Claſſes, The 
firſt is of thote who are Powerful as well as Rich, 
and con uct the Operations of the vaſt political Ma- 
chine. The other is of thoſe who employ their 
Ri- wholly in the Acquiſition of Pleaſure. As to 
the v; art. tacir continual Care and Anxiety, 
thei: h e Days and ſleepleſs Nights, are next 
to proverbial. "Theſe Circumſtances are ſufficient 
almoſt to level their Condition to that of the un- 
happy Majority ; but there are other Circumſtances 
which place them in a far lower Condition. Not 
only their Underſtandings labour continually, which 
is the ſevereſt Labour, but their Hearts are torn by , 
the worſt, the moſt troubleſome, and inſatiable of 
all Paſſions, by Avarice, by Ambition, by Fear, and 
Jealouſy, No Part of the Mind has Reſt. Power 
gradually extirpates from the Mind every humane 
and gentle Virtue. Pity, Benevolence, Friendſhip, 
are Things almoſt unknown in high Stations. Vere 
amicitiæ rariſſime inveniuntur in 11s qui in honoribus 
reque publica verſantur, ſays Cicero, And indeed, 
Courts are the Schools where Cruelty, Pride, Diſ- 
ſimulation and Treachery are ſtudied and taught in 
the moſt vicious Perfection. This is a Point ſo 
clear and acknowledged, that, if it did not make a 
neceſſary Part of my Subject, I ſhould paſs it by en- 
tirely, And this has hindered me from drawing at 
full length, and in the moſt ſtriking Colours, this 
FI ſhocking 
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ſhocking Picture of the Degeneracy and Wretched- 
neſs of human Nature, in that Part which is vulgar- 
ly thought its happieſt and moſt amiable State. You 
know from what Originals I could copy ſuch Pic- 
tures. Happy are they who know enough of them 
to know the little Value of the Poſſeſſors of ſuch 
Things, and of all that they poſſeſs ; and happy 
they who have been ſnatched from that Poſt of Dan-— 
ger which they occupy, with the Remains of their 
Virtue ; Loſs of Honours, Wealth, Titles, and 
even the Loſs of one's Country, is nothing in Bal- 
Jance with ſo great an Advantage. 


Let us now view the other Species of the Rich 
thoſe who devote their Time and Fortunes to Idle- 3 
neſs and Pleaſure, How much happier are they? 
The Pleaſures, which are agreeable to Nature, are 
within the Reach of all, and therefore can form no 
Diſtinction in favour of the Rich. The Pleaſures 
which Art forces up are feldom fincere, and never 
ſatisfying. What is worſe, this conſtant Application x 
to Pleaſure takes away from the Enjoyment, or ra- 
ther turns it into the Nature of a very burthenſome 8 
and Jaborious Buſineſs. It has Confequences much 
more fatal, It produces a weak valetudinary State 3 4 
of Body, attended by all thoſe horrid Diſorders, and 
yet more horrid Methods of Cure, which are the 
Reſult of Luxury on one hand, and the weak and 
ridiculous Efforts of human Art on the other. The 
Pleaſures of ſuch Men are ſcarcely felt as Pleaſures ; 1 
at the ſame time that they bring on Pains and Diſ- 8 
eaſes, which are felt but too ſeverely, The Mind 

2 has 
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has its Share of the Misfortune ; it grows lazy and 
enervate, unwilling and unable to ſearch for Truth, 
and utterly uncapable of knowing, much leſs of 
reliſhing, real Happineſs. The Poor, by their ex- 
ceſſive Labour, and the Rich, by their enormous 
Luxury, are ſet upon a Level, and rendered equally 
ignorant of any Knowledge which might conduce 
to their Happineſs. A diſmal View of the Interior 
of all Civil Society. The lower Part broken and 
ground down by the moſt cruel Oppreſſion; and the 
Rich by their artificial Method of Life bringing worſe 
Evils on themſelves, than their Tyranny could poſ- 
ſibly inflict on thoſe below them. Very different is 
the Proſpect of the Natural State. Here there are no 
Wants which Nature gives, and in this State Men 
can be ſefiſible of no other Wants, which are not to 
be ſupplied by a very moderate Degree of Labour 
therefore there is no Slavery. Neither is there 
any Luxury, becauſe no fingle Man can ſupply the 
Materials of it. Life is ſimple, and therefore it is 


happy. 


I am conſcious, my Lord, that your Politician will 
urge in his Defence, that this unequal State is highly 
uſeful. That, without dooming ſome Part of Man- 
kind to extraordinary Toil, the Arts which cultivate 
Life could not be exerciſed. But I demand of this 
Politician, how ſuch Arts came to be neceflary ? 
He anſwers, that Civil Society could not well exiſt 
without them. So that theſe Arts are neceſſary to 
Civil Society, and Civil Society neceſſary again to 

F 4 theſe 
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theſe Arts, Thus running in a Circle, without 
Modeſty, and without End, and making one Er- 
ror and Extravagance an Excuſe for the other. My 
Sentiments about theſe Arts and their Cauſe, I have 
often diſcourſed with my Friends at large. Pope has 
expreſſed them in good Verſe, where he talks with 
ſo much Force of Reaſon and Elegance of Language 
in Praiſe of the State of Nature : 


* Then was not Pride, nor Arts that Pride to aid, 
Man walk'd with Beaſt, Joint-tenant of the Shade, 


On the whole, my Lord, if Political Society, in 
whatever Form, has ſtill made the Many the Pro- 
perty of the Few ; if it has introduced Labours 
unneceſſary, Vices and Diſeaſes unknown, and 
Pleaſures incompatible with Nature; if in all Coun- 
tries it abridzes the Lives of Millions, and renders 
thoſe of Millions more utterly abject and miſe- 
Table, ſhall we ſtill worſhip ſo deſtructive an Idol, 
and daily- facrifiſe to it our Health, our Liberty, 
and our Peace ? Or ſhall we paſs by this monſtrous 
Heap of abſurd Notions and abominable Practices, 
thipking we have ſufficiently diſcharged our Duty in 
expoling the trifling Cheats and ridiculous Juggles 
of a few mad, deſigning, or ambitious Prieſts ? 
Alas ! my Lord, we labour under 'a mortal Con- 
ſumption, whilſt we are ſo anxious about the Cure 
of a ſore Finger. For has not this Leviathan of 
Civil Power overflowed the Earth with a Deluge 
of Blood, as if he were made to diſport and play 
therein? We have ſhewp, that Political Society, on 


a mo- 
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a moderate Calculation, has been the Means of 
murdering ſeveral Times the Number of Inhabitants 
now upon the Earth, during its ſhort Exiſtence, not 
upwards of four thouſand Years in any Accounts to 
be depended on. But we have ſaid nothing of the 
other, and perhaps as bad, Conſequence of theſe 
Wars, which have ſpilled ſuch Seas of Blood, and 
reduced ſo many Millions to a mercileſs Slavery. 
But theſe are only the Ceremonies performed in the 
Porch of the political Temple. Much more horrid 
ones are ſeen as you enter it. The ſeveral Species of 
Government vie with each other in the Abſurdity of 
their Conſtitutions, and the Oppreſſion which they 
make their Subjects endure. Take them under 
what Form you pleaſe, they are, in effect, but a 
Deſpotiſm, and they fall, both in Effect and Ap- 
pearance too, after a very ſhort Period, into that 
cruel and deteſtable Species of Tyranny ; which I 
rather call it, becauſe we have been educated under 
another Form, than that this is of worſe Conſe- 
quences to Mankind. For the free Governments, 
for the Point of their Space, and the Moment of 
their Duration, have felt more Confuſion, and com- 
mitted more flagrant Acts of Tryanny, than the moſt 
perfect deſpotic Governments which we have ever 
known, Turn your Eye next to the Labyrinth of 
the Law, and the Iniquity conceived in its intricate 
Receſſes, Conſider the Ravages committed in the 
Bowels of all Commonwealths by Ambition, by 
Avarice, Envy, Fraud, open Injuſtice, and pre- 
tended Friendſhip ; Vices which could draw little 
Support from a State of Nature, but which bloſſom 


and 
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and flouriſh in the Rankneſs of political Society. 
Revolve our whole Diſcourſe; add to it all thoſe 
Reflexions which your own good Underſtanding 
ſhall ſuggeſt, and make a ſtrenuous Effort beyond 
the Reach of vulgar Philoſophy, to confeſs that 
the Cauſe of Artificial Society is more defenceleſs 
even than that of Artificial Religion; that it is as 
derogatory from the Honour of the Creator, as ſub- 


verſive of human Reaſon, and productive of infi- 


nitely more Miſchief to the human Race. 


If pretended Revelations have cauſed Wars where 3 
they were oppoſed, and Slavery where they were 
received, the pretended wiſe Inventions of Politi- 
cians have done the ſame. But the Slavery has been 
much heavier, the Wars far more bloody, and both A 


more univerſal by many Degrees. Shew me any 


Miſchief produced by the Madneſs or Wickedneſs 
of Theologians, and I will ſhew you an hundred, re- 
fulting from the Ambition and Villany of Conque- 
rors and Stateſmen. Shew me an Abſurdity in Re- 4 
ligion, I will undertake to ſhew you an hundred for 2 
one in political Laws and Inſtitutions. If you ſay, 


that Natural Religion is a ſufficient Guide without 
the foreign Aid of Revelation, on what Principle 
ſhould Political Laws become neceflary ? Is not the 
fame Reaſon available in Theology and in Politics ? 
If the Laws of Nature are the Laws of God, is it 
conſiſtent with the Divine Wiſdom to preſcribe 
Rules to us, and leave the Enforcement of them to 
the Folly of human Inſtitutions? Will you follow 
Fruth but to a certain Point? 


We 
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We are indebted for all our Miſeries to our 
Diſtruſt of that Guide, which Providence thought 
ſufficient for our Condition, our own natural Rea- 
ſon ; which rejecting both in human and divine 
Things, we have given our Necks to the Yoke of 
political and theological Slavery, We have re- 
nounced the Prerogative of Man, and it is no 
Wonder that we ſhould be treated like Beaſts. But 
our Miſery is much greater than theirs, as the Crime 
we commit, in rejecting the lawful Dominion of our 
Reaſon, is greater than any which they can commit. 
If, after all, you ſhould confeſs all theſe Things, 
yet plead the Neceflity of political Inſtitutions, 
weak and wicked as they are, I can argue with 
equal, perhaps ſuperior Force, concerning the Ne- 
ceſſity of artificial Religion; and every Step you ad- 
vance in your Argument, you add a Strength to 
mine, So that if we are reſolved to ſubmit our 
Reaſon and our Liberty to civil Uſurpation, we have 
nothing to do but to conform as quietly as we can 
to the vulgar Notions which are connected with 
this, and take up the Theology of the Vulgar as 
well as their Politics. But if we think this Neceſ- 
ſity rather imaginary than real, we ſhould renounce 
their Dreams of Society, together with their Viſi- 
ons of Religion, and vindicate ourſelves into per- 


fect Liberty. 


Vou are, my Lord, but juſt entering into the 
World; I am going out of it. I have played long 
enough to be heartily tired of the Drama, Whe- 
: ther 


— — 
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ther I have ated my Part in it well or ill, Poſte- 
rity will judge with more Candor than I, or than 
the preſent Age, with our preſent Paſſions, can 
poſſibly pretend to, For my part, I quit it with- 
out a Sigh, and ſubmit to the Sovereign Order 
without murmuring. The nearer we approach to 
the Goal of Life, the better we begin to underſtand 
the true Value of our Exiſtence, and the real Weight 
of our Opinions. We ſet out much in love with 
both; but we leave much behind us as we ad- 
vance, We firſt throw away the Tales along with 


the Rattles of our Nurſes ; thoſe of the Prieſt * 
keep their Hold a little longer; thoſe of our Go- 
vernors the longeſt of all. But the Paſſions which 
prop theſe Opinions are withdrawn one after ano= 


ther; and the cool Light of Reaſon, at the Setting 


of our Life, ſhews us what a felſe Splendor played 
upon theſe Objects during our more ſanguine Sea+ i 
ſons. Happy, my Lord, if, inſtructed by my Experi- 


ence, and even by my Errors, you come early to 


make ſuch an Eſtimate of Things, as may give 
Freedom and Eaſe to your Life. I am happy that 


ſuch an Eſtimate promiſes me Comfort at my Death. 
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. 4 
The Right Honourable 


3 > A. a 


My Los», 
VENT UR into the Ocean of Antiqui- 
ties in Confidence of your Lordſhip's Hu- 
manity and great Judgment; relying on the 
former to hold me up, if you ſce me ſinking z 
and on the latter to diſtinguiſh me from the 
many Logs, and drowned Puppies, bobbing 
up and down upon the ſame Element ; and up- 
on both for Your Excuſe of this Preſumption. 


Your Lordſhip very well knows, that Studies 
of this Kind are apt, in their own Nature, to 
introduce Familiarities, not nicely regardful of 
Diſtinctions; becauſe it is oftentimes neceſſary 
to be free with Kings, and great Men; by 
making them older, or younger, better or 
worſe, as it beſt ſuits the Purpoſe of the Anti- 
quary : There is allo ſomething /evelling in 
theſe Enquiries z where we find Rottenneſs and 
Corruption, Duſt and Aſhes, to be equally 
the 
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the Fate of the Emperor, and the meaneſt of 
his Vaſſals. 


But not to found my Apology wholly upon 
ſuch mortilying Reflexions 3 Permit me, my 
Lord, to plead Your general Civility to Stran- 
gers, and Your indulgent Partialities to all 
Men embarked in the ſame Studies with Your 
' Lordſhip : Permit me likewiſe to plead the 
Merit of a Performance, which retrieves the 
proper Name of a moſt important Village, 
and delivers down to Poſterity the Antiquities 


of a Place unnoticed by former Writers. To 


theſe Conſiderations let me add the infinite La- 
bour, as well as Uſefulneſs, of ſuch Diſcoveries. 


I cannot conclude this Addreſs without 
Joining my hearty Wiſhes, that, for Your 
Lordſhip's Amuſement, ſome Hill may open 
itſelf, and pour forth Treaſures and Curioſities, 
not inferior to thoſe of Herculantum; and that 
Your Lordſhip may live to be Yourſelf a moſt 
venerable Piece of Antiquity. 


Iam, My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt devoted 


Humble Servant. 


a wa __ a * A as ty o$ mM kk. 
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PR EFT „ 


T is a cuſtomary Reſpect generally paid to 

the Reader to give him, by Way of Pre- 
face, ſome Account of the Book he has been 
at the Expence of purchaſing, and purpoſes 


co be at the Trouble of Reading: I call it 


Reſpect, in concert with my Fellow-writers ; 
but I do not, in the leaſt, deſire him to en- 


tertain a more favourable Opinion, either of 


my Manners, or of my Regard for him from 
this Circumſtance; for I can aſſure him, we 
durſt not hazard our Works into the World, 
abſolutely upon their own Bottom, but are 
obliged previouſly to point out the Beauties, 
Sc. leſt they ſhould not ſtrike the Reader fo 
forcibly as, perhaps, they have us, the Au- 
thors, or Editors. 


As this is one Reaſon, and generally the 
principal one, for Prefaces, ſo there is ano- 
Vor. II. G ther, 


82 Ac E 
ther, a much more humble one, which 
indeed gave Birth to this; and that is 
to acquaint the Public with what Labor, In- 
Jury to Health, and Loſs of Eyes, I have fi- 
niſhed the following Hiſtory. Indeed, cour- 
teous Reader, I have ſpent the major Part of | 
a long Life in this Study, and J have inverted, 
as it were, the very Form of my Body in your 
Service; which was once plumpiſh, and in- 
clining to fat upwards, but by my Sedentari- 
neſs is now fallen downwards, to the no ſmall 
Increaſe of my Legs. When I firſt engaged, l 
had Eyes of my own, but now I cannot ſee, 
even with the Aſſiſtance of Art: I have gone 
from Spectacles of the firſt Sight (i. e.) the 
leaſt Magnifiers, to the third and greateſt 
Magnifiers: The Chevalier Taylor gives my 
Eyes over, and my Optician writes me word he 
can grind no higher for me. Thus in endea- 
vouring, according to my Motto, to bring to 
light the hidden Things of Darkneſs, I have loſt 
my Sight; for which I hope you will ſettle a 
ſmall Penſion of your Candor upon me. 
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I will ſay nothing of the Ufefulneſs of theſe 
Diſcoveries, becauſe I muſt, at the ſame Time, 
publiſh my own Importance, and Services to 
the Public; but was I not reftrained by this 
conſequential 
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conſequential Mode of Modeſty, I ſhould 
make no Scruple to aſſert, that Reſearches of 
this fort tend more to illuſtrating Hiſtory, 
and aſcertaining the Dates, Progreſs, Settle- 
ments and Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors, than all 
the Rapins, the Echards, and the Cartes put 
together; for they appear to me not to have 
dug up their Materials themſelves, and not to 
have been very choice of whom they had 
them : An Indolence and Indifference always 
fatal to Hiſtory ; for when dig we cannot, and 
beg we are aſhamed, much depends upon the 
Abilities of the Antiquity-maker from whom 
we ſteal, 


The particular Motives that induced me, 
at this Time, to publiſh the following Work, 
were really no other, than to eſtabliſh the 
World in their preſent Belief of Antiquities, 
which I greatly ſuſpect ſome ill-defigning 
Men, both at Home and Abroad, are now 
endeavouring to ſubvert: The Foundation of 
theſe my Fears is, partly, the uncommon Ap- 


plication of Men to Novel- writing; for though 


theſe Books come out under the Pretence of 
Diverſions and Amuſements, I am very ap- 
prehenſive ſome latent Malevolence at Anti- 
quity lies couched under it (an Artifice very 

G 2 common 
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common in the World); and partly, the ſeem- 
ing Humanity of the Swediſb Phyſician, who 
recommends Iron, inſtead of Braſs Implements 
in Cookery; for though, in a Patriot-view, we 
may think him promoting the Iron Mines of 
his Country, or, in a benevolent one, the Life 
and Health of his Fellow-creatures, yet I wiſh 
his main Deſign be not levelled at Braſs and 
Copper, in order to diſcredit thoſe noble Mo- 
numents of Antiquity, ſuch as Coins, now re- 
maining in theſe Metals; and particularly as 
he lays the greateſt Streſs upon the Unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of the Ruft and Verdegreaſe Suffu- 
ſions, which make theſe Coins ſo very valuable. 
I ſhould be glad to find theſe Apprehenſions 
of mine groundleſs; but the ſame indirect At- 
tack (inviſible indeed to common Eyes) we 
are told, has been made upon Proteſtantiſm 
by Father Hardouin, and upon Chriſtianity 
itſelf by Dr. Middleton. 


But to give a more explicit Account of 
myſelf, and this Work, in the Words of a 


great Antiquary of the preſent Age. 


de It being my Lot to be fixed in the Villa 
„ of WHEATFIELD ; and finding that it 


* abounds with many curious Materials, 
| « which 


PREFACE. 8; 


« which, if digeſted, might be of Uſe to 
« preſent and future Generations, I thought 
« [ could not better employ my leiſure Hours 
« than in compiling this Book, which I now 
« offer to the Reader.“ 


e It might have been more compleat, if 
« the Records of the Pariſh had been care- 
« fully kept.” 


In this laborious and toilſome Work,” 
[I cannot lament that alas !] “ the Greateſt En- 
« couragements I have received, have been 
& [only] repeated Acts of Beneficence, and 
% good Preferment; [for in Truth I have 
not been favoured even with ſuch Trifles.] 
Nor in other Reſpects can I boaſt of much 
* Encouragement; for I have not [one] Sub- 
e ſcriber; and of the Expence of this Book, 
** even allowing nothing for my Time and 
* Pains, every underſtanding Perſon may 
judge. FIT 


This Want of due Encouragement hath 

*< retarded for ſome time the Publication of 
this Book (while I was heſitating whether 
* I ſhould commit it to the Preſs or the 
Flames); but the World is no Loſer by that 
* Delay; ſince it has afforded me full Lei- 
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cc ſure and Opportunity to perfect this Work 
<« to the utmoſt of my Power; [becauſe ſuch 
Heſitations naturally promote uncommon Di- 
ligence and Application to perfect a Book, 
equally poiſed, between the Fire and the 
Preſs.] 


ce By the Advice of Friends I have choſen 
é to print it in” Qvarto*, „as the moſt 
«< commodious Form; and though it be but 
< thin, it contains as much as might have 
dc been run out into a more bulky Ofavo ;} 
[hecauſe one fourth of a Sheet contains two 


eighths, and one fold more of the Paper 


would have made the Bulk juſt double.] +, 


- = = Ci de quincunce remota " 

 Uniia, guid ſuperet—Triens.— 

> ooo redit uncia, quid t F 

Semis. | : ni Hon. 


This Tract was firſt printed in Quarto. 


+ See the Preface to the Hiſtory, Se. of Coltbefhir, by F. M. 
—— at Londen, 1748, 
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Extracts of Letters, c. to the Auro 
and EpiTos. 


—_ but congratulate the preſent Age, that 
ſuch a Genius for Antiquities is riſen amongſt us: 
from whoſe Reſearches and Diſcoveries the World 
may expect much public Service, Mee virtute 


efto. A. B. 


[ Have read over your Hiſtory, &c. of WHEAT- 
FIELD, and, next that of Colchefter in the Year 
1748, I think it the beſt and moſt uſeful Book that 
has been written, of many Years, upon that Sub- 
jet,—I am certain your Dedication can give no 
Offence, though you had not ſpecial Licenſe : I 
ſhould be proud of it, — it be transferred to 


B. C. 


Muſt not forget to thank you for the Loan of 
1 your Antiquities, &c. I hope you jatend to 
make them public ; the Chain, as far as it continues 
whole, is excellently diſpoſed, and, where broken, 
is happily amended by natural Conjectures; and 
your Stile, like the Emblem of your Subject, 
ſeryit humi, — > I Eg 


raries. I wiſh, contrary to my Expectations, the 
ungrateful World may pay you for your Labours. 


25 C. D. 
G 4 To 
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To the unknown Aurhox and Epirox of | I 
the His roxy and Av TIC ITIISs of i 
WHEAT FIELD. 3 


04 TURN, or Time, no more ſhall Britons fear, 
Drawn are his Teeth, and run is his Career ; 
No longer fierce the Column to conſume, 
Or duſty o'er the Heroe's nodding Plume. 
By you ſet free, and, prompt at your Command, 
See Pillars, Columns, Arches cloud the Land ! 
Heroes, that long in Duſt and Aſhes lay, 3 
Start from their Tombs, and cry, Come, come away. 
You give Oblivion nought but trivial Things, 3 
Songs to the Fair, and Birth-day Odes to Kings. 
a6 D. E. 


On the Same. 
Oro Time, with your Scythe, and your Snake, 
and your Glaſs, 
Have a Care of yourſelf, there's a Snake in the Graſs ! 
A Snake, like the Serpent in Mosks's Hand, 


That will eat ap your Snake at the Word of Com- I 
mand. | E. F. 


| 3 


9” UM ati es ſeclis tritis revocare nitorem, 
Heu! . guondam forme priſca Corinna petit, 
Ars tua nil magni refugit ; miſerere Corinne ; 
Dentes, ques demꝑpſti a Tempore, dentur ei, 

F. G. 


Cum multis aliis. 
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WHEAT FIELD. 


H E ancient Villa or Pariſh of WHEAT- 

FIELD lies on the South-weſt Part of the 
County of Suffolk, in the 52d Degree, 12 Minutes 
of Northern Latitude, and diſtant from London 66 
Miles. It ſtands upon the South and Eaſt Side of a 
lofty Hill, and gradually riſing from the River Brett, 
which begins at a Village called Brettenham [a], 
Britonum villa, and ends at Higham in the ſaid 
County, where it empties itſelf into the Stour, the 
River that Parts Suffolk from Eſſex ; | 


— Duo non alius per pinguia culta 
In Sturam puram dilectior influit amnis. 


There are no leſs Number than five Bridges, three 
of Brick, and two of Wood, over the Breit, and five 


[+] Bax, Cl 


Water 
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Water-mills, all within the Compaſs of three Miles 
beſides a Ford, call Overgang, probably ſo named 
by the Scots, upon paſſing this River at that Place; 
the Word Gang being of [ö] Scotih Extraction. 
Theſe numerous Communications were made for 
the Sek and Convenience of carrying on the Traf- 
fic of V heatz and the no leſs numerous Mills (all 
of them to this Day Corn-mills) were erected with 
a View to the ſame End; for it does not appear, 
from the oldeſt Records, that ever any Manufacture 


was eſtabliſhed here, or any where near, ſo as to 
make this Village a Thorough- fare. 


So noted was this Place, even ſince the Con- 
queſt, that it apears to have been made a Guide or 
Direction to the more obſcure Villages adjacent; for 
in a Chartulary of the Grants to St. John's Abbey 
in Colchejier, I find that Gefrey de Amble gave four 


Acres of Land at Elmſert, near (ignotum per notum ) 
WHEATFIELD. 


Neither Poſt, Coach, nor Stage Waggon, ſet out 
from hence, nor are they in the leaſt wanted; for 
the Waggons, Tumbrels, and Horſes of the Place 
are always ſufficient to carry out the Inhabitants 
and their Commodities, as 4 as they have ever 
Occaſion to go; and the fingle Poſtage of a Letter 
to London will amply pay a Meſſenger to the ut- 
molt Extent of their Correſpondence, 


[5] Johnſon's s Dit 
WHEAT 
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WHEATFIELD was called by the Romans, VIL- 
LA FRUMENTARIA, and ſometimes, hyperbo- 
lically, SLCILIA BRITANNICA, for the Excel- 
lency and Plenty of Wheat growing therein. The 
Saxons called it WHATEFELD, WþATE ſignifying 
Wheat, and FeLD Field; which the Moderns, for want 
of Skill in the Saxon Tonge, miſtaking its Etymolo- 
gy, now corruptly call W HATFIELD. There are 
not wanting learned Men, I confeſs, who adhere to 
the Vulgar Reading; and in ſupport of it ſuppoſe, that 
the Saxons, out of Surprize and Amazement at the 
Fertility of the Place, cried out, What Feld ! And 
from that Moment, according to the capricious and 
licentious Nomination of Men and Things of thoſe 
Times, called it WHATFELD. 


It appears to have been a Roman Station, from the 
frequent [c] Feſſæ in many Parts of the Villa; and 
by the [4] Coins often plough'd up in a Field called 
Caſtle Field, to have been in their Hands from the 
Beginning of Claudius to the Death of Valentinian 
IId; when the Roman Eagle took its Flight from 


Le] Dion. Amm. Mar, 


[4] Camden tells us, that from the Time of Claudius to that of 
Valentinian. the Roman Coin only was current in this Nation. It is 
certain all the Coins found here begin nd end at thoſe Æra's. Upon 
all the Reverſes are either CERES AVGVSTA or CERES FRVGI- 
FERA, with Emblems of Wheat Ears and Cornucopiae z from which 
Circumſtance I collect that this particular Meney was coined for the 


Uſe of this Village, and that its Currency probably never exceeded the 
Boundaries of it, 


Britain 


— 
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Britain. There are no Remains of the Caflle; but, 3 
from the Eminence and Convenience of its Situa- 1 
tion, it was excellently adapted to overlook the 4 
Aratores in tilling the Ground, and the Meffores in 4 Y 
reaping and gathering in the Harveſt : For which 1 
reaſon it was probably the [e] Caſſellum of a Præ- 
fectus Annone, or Frumenti. 1 


Not a Roman Stadium to the Weſt, there is a very 3 
uncouth Declivity, and a Pit, where, no doubt, was 
the Fornax calcaria, to make Lime for building the 
Caſtie; the Soil being Chalk, and the Field called 
to this Day, according to the Saxon Tranſlation, Wl 
CYLN FELD, KEILN-FIELD. 


Toward the Eaſt ſtands an Edifice emphatically . 
called the Fornax : Here was erected a Fornax Late- iſ 
raria, as appears from the Excavations in many 
Parts about it (now converted into Fiſh-ponds) i 
and from the broken Roman Tegulæ and Lateres, i 
found frequently in the adjacent Fields. A 


Part of the Pariſh Church is manifeſtly Roman, 
but how much larger the Structure was, and for 
what Uſe, is not fo apparent: Perhaps, as it lies 
upon the [/] Via Icenorum, it was a Horreum, or 
Granary ; which Suppoſition is much ſtrengthened 
by its ſubſequent Uſe ; for nothing could have in- 
duced the good Biſhop to ſuffer a Heathen Building 
to be converted into a Chriſtian Church, but that 


Le] Roſin. Antiquit, L/] Ant. Itin. 


particular 
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particular Circumſtance of its having been a Repoſi- 
tory for Wheat; that Grain being ſo often made uſe 
c of ſymbolically to fignify ſomething much better. 


The Parſonage Houſe, encompaſſed by a Moat, 
is an ancient, though not a Reman Building; but 
ic is not without ſome extraneous Ornaments of 
Y Roman Architecture, picked up perhaps from the 


Ruins of the [g] Temple erected to Claudius, which 
2 F poſſibly ſtood in the ſame place, ſurrounded with [Y 
e Water for the Convenience of Sacrificing. In a Cor- 
d nice of exquiſite Workmanſhip, there is a large 


3 Roman C, and ſome imperfect Figures of the Date 
v. . but the Ignorance of ſome modern Inhabitant 
has defaced it, either by prefixing the initial Letter 


4 of his own Chriſtian Name, or by giving a ridiculous 
Tail to another Roman C (inſcribed perhaps C. C. 
= Cl2ud:us Czſar) and ſo converting it into G; whom, 


upon ſearching the Pariſh Regiſter, I take to have 
been the ſimple Rector, one George Carter. 


In a Garden of modern Diſpoſition belonging to 
the Parſonage, formerly called the Orchard, ſtands a 
Grecian Temple, built according to the Model An- 
dronicus Cyreeſtes gave to the Athenians. It is an 
Octogon, ſupported by eight Tonic Pillars; which 


1 Order being ſacred to Bacchus, Apollo, Ceres, and 
* Diana, it was, no doubt, dedicated to one of thoſe 
Deities; and moſt probably to Ceres, as it is ſur- 
; 


rounded by ſome very rich Land, and looks over a 
[g] Tac, Dion, * [5] Eraſm, Adag, 


very 
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very fertile Country ; it being cuſtomary to build 


Temples in the Places moſt agreeable to the Deities, Ml 


There is an Inſcription upon the Entablature of one I 
of the Pillars, that indeed puts it paſt all Diſpute; for, 


though defaced in ſome Letters, it is moſt eaſy to MW 


fill it up with the Name, &c. of that Deity, (VPE. 
PIS SVNT GMNIA MVNVS, (i. .) CERERIS 
SUNT OMNIA MUNUS [7]. 7 


Some learned Antiquaries areof Opinion, that this 3 : 
Temple, among other Spoils of Greece, was brought 3 
to Rome, and afterwards tranſported to Britain, and 
placed where it now ſtands, by Claudius Czſar : ; | 
But there is one fatal ObjeQion to this Account, 
and that is the Latin Inſcription upon it; for Clau - 
dius was a Scholar, underſtood' Gree, and valued il 


Antiquities, and would not have been guilty of ſuch 
an Inconſiſtency as to write in Latin upon an ancient | 1 


Grecian Building: It is therefore much more pro- 


bable, that this Temple was built here according to : | 
the Grecian Order, and dedicated and inſcribed at 


the ſame time it was erected. Tt ſtands upon a very 4 
high Hill, open to the [4] riſing Sun, and the Fron- 


tiſpiece is placed towards the Weſt, according to 
the Cuſtom of moſt Nations, who worſhiped upon 
the [I] Tops of Mountains, with their Faces to the 


[7] Sunt pro ſumus. I cannot but obſerve the great Ihgenuity of 
Claudius in his Choice of this Verſe from Ovid. It is not picked up, 
like modern Quotations, from Paſſages, in all Reſpects but the mere 
Word, foreign to the Subject; but is taken from a ſolemn Invoca- 
tion upon the very Deity to whom the Temple is dedicated. 


[+] vitruv. [1] Archbiſhop Potter, Lycoph. adverſ. 42. 
Eaſt. 
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Eaſt. Near this Temple grow Oak, Yew, and Box 
Trees, planted there with a View to repair, or refit 
the Deity within; for we are told that, amongſt the 
ancient Greeks. their Statues were made of [n] 
Wood, and that [n] Cypreſs, Cedar, Oak, Afh, 
Yew, and Box Trees were uſed for that Purpoſe. 


Felices populi, quorum naſcuntur in hortis 


Numina. — — 


This Temple is made of Wood and Plaiſter, and 
therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to be the identical 
Temple firſt erected here; though the Orders have 
been very exactly preſerved; but, like the Royal 
Sovereign [9], has been built and rebuilt till ſcarce 
a Plank is left of the original Structure. The Pave- 


ment is teſſellated, Misſaic, corruptly called Moſarc 
Work. 


There were many imperfect Letters and Words 
upon ſome Scamna, or Benches, diſpoſed in different 
Parts of the Garden, which more than hints to us 
that obſcene God Priapus had a Statue erected to 
him in one of the Fruit Quarters; for the Priapera 
Carmina have le haut Got de Salacete, which diſcri- 
minates them from all other Carmina whatever. The 
Modeſty of modern Times has reſolved the Doubt, 
Cum faber incertus Scamnum, faceretne Priupum, in 
favour of Decency, by converting, and as it were 
returning the inutile lignum to its native Purpoſes ; 


Ia Plutarch. [a] Pauſan, [e Burch, Nav, Hiſt, | 
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and I wiſh the Learned of Modern Times alſo had 
been able to read, becauſe it would certainly have 
eraſed the filthy Inſcriptions : However, TI have had 
- Intereſt enough to prevail with the preſent Poſſeſſor, 
upon convincing him of their Obſcenity, by the Help 
of a Dictionary, to demoliſh them all. No Traces, 
no legible Appendages of this beaſtly Deity remain 
in the Garden, The ſame cannot be affirmed of the 
Villa; for the Aﬀes, which were at firſt introduced 
to furniſh out a conſtant Supply of Victims to him, 
are now, upon the Ceſſation of annual Maſſacres, 
ſo increaſed as to be Nuſances to the whole Neigh- 
bourhood ; and unleſs ſome other friendly Cauſe of 
the ſame Sacrifices be invented to reduce their Num- 
ber, they will, *tis feared, in time over-run the 
whole Kingdom. —The Nakedneſs of the Boys and 
Girls, who are the Formido avium at certain Seaſons 
of the Year, I do not confider as a Tincture of 
Priapiſm, or want of Modeſty, but real Want of 
Cloathing. 1 


In a ſhady and obſcure Part of the ſame Garden, 
there remains very entire a Gothic Arch, built with 
black Flints, and directly over the Center of the 
Arch is placed an Angel, in a full-bottomed Wig, 
cloathed with a Veſtment of many Folds, tied toge- 
ther by a Bandage, not unlike what our Clergy call 
a Saſh, with Wings fully expanded, bearing, and, 
as it were, preſenting with both Hands, a Shield 
Pearl, a Feſſe Sable, between three [p] Garbes Or, 


[p] Garbe is a Sheaf of Corn. Poſito ad caput ejus frumenti manipuls, 


quem patria lingug Sheaf (Sceaf ) dicimus, Gallice vero Garbam. M. 
Weſtm. 


5 ſuppoſed 
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WW ſuppoſed to have been deviſed according to the Pro- 
perties and Name of the Pariſh, WHEATFIELD. 
= This Herald Angel ſeems to have been commiſſioned 
by the ſame Superſtition that employed the like Sort 
of Miniſter to preſent the Arms of France to [q] 
Clovis, the firſt Chriſtian King of that Nation. 


I deliver this Conjecture as ſuch, and do by no 
means aſſert it to be Matter of Fact; a cautionary 
Diſtruſt not ſo generally acknowledged by Antiqua- 
ries; for one of theſe Gentlemen, after telling us, 
that Helena, upon digging for a Foundation for a 
Church, found three Croſſes, very roundly aſſerts, 
that © for this very Reaſon it is, that the [r] Arms of 
e Colcheſter are a (one) Croſs between three Crowns or 
& Coronets,” Whereas it is much more probable, that 
theſe Arms owe their Being to the miraculous Croſs 
and Crown exhibited to Con/lantine, which he wore 
afterwards in his Standard, his Shield, and his Ban- 
ner; to which, Monkiſh Superſtition might add two 
Crowns more, for the Sake of the Sacred Number. 
In ſhort, the Croſs as the general Emblem of Chri- 
ſtianity, the Croſs in the Shield of St. George, the 
Croſs as the Badge of the craſſed or crouched Friers of 
the Monaſtery of Holy Croſs founded at Colchefter in 


yy a WJ = YvsW 


[z] L'on tient, que par miracle la Sainte Ampvule, dont on ſe ſert 
au ſacre de ſes ſucceſſeurs, luy fut envoyee du Ciel auſſi bien que l' auri- 
flame ou etendart de guerre, & les fleurs de lys armes de roys de 
Frances, parce qu'il port ou auparavant cartel au 1 & 4 d' azur à trois 
diademes d'or au 2 & 3 d' argent a 3 crapaux de Sinople, Hiſtoire 
de France. [His * 


[r] Hiſt, of Colch. page 34. 
Vor, II H the 
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the Year 1244, without the Aid of this abſurd ri- 
diculous Story of Helena, might, any of them, more 
probably give Arms to Colchefler, Three Crowns 
were once the Arms of Britany, three Crowns are 
now Part of the Arms of the $4:nners Company, three 
Triple Crowns are the Arms of the Drapers Com- 


pany ; and one, two, or three Crowns are common 
Arms to Societies of Men incorporated by Royal Char- 


ter. But forgot myſelf; Helena did not find three 4 


Crowns, or Coronets, with the three Croſſes, though, 
<« for this very Reaſon,” they engroſs the major 


Part of the Shield Riſum teneatis, amici? 


Another of theſe Gentlemen, as full of the ſame 
flat unnatural Imagination, and as peremptory in his 
Concluſions from it, tells us, that these] Arms of 


De ver are an Highwayman on Horſeback: robbing | 
a Man on Foot; whereas, in Fact, they are St. 
Martin on Horſeback, pulling off his Cloak to give 
it a Beggar on Foot: That very St. Martin to whom 
a Church was built at Canterbury, ſo early as the 
Time of the Romans, according to [t] Bede. | 


1 ſhould not have ſaid thus much upon fo trifling 
a Subject, if I was not under ſome Apprehenſions 
that the Forgeries and Legerdemain of the 1 5th Cen- 
tury are reviving and practiſing at this Time; and 
that the Spirit of the Monk of Viterbo has taken up 
his Habitation in ſome Britiſb earthly Tabernacles ; 


[5] Ws, Notitia Parliament. Pag. 17, [.I Bede, Hiſt, Ecclel, 
lib, ti, chap, 26, 


for 
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for a late Attempt upon Milton was as impudent 
and daring, as Annius's Publication of Beroſus Ma- 
netho, Mataftenes, Archilochus, &e. And not only 
Authors, but Monuments of Antiquity have been 
alſo counterfeited, as appears from ſome very modern 
Inventions, as well as from many in Eruter's Col- 
lection of Inſcriptions. In whatever Age, whether 
1500, 1600 or 1748, Men growing inquiſitive into 
Matters of Antiquity, Men of more Learning, and 
better Invention, immediately ſet themſelves to work, 
to gratify their Curioſity; and ſuch Things are ſo 
greedily ſwallowed by the leſs judicious, it is al- 


moſt impoſſible to convince them of the Impoſture, 


I beg Pardon for this Digreſſion. 


The Gothic Arch deſcribed above is not ſepul- 
chral, but merely monumental, and is probably a 
Cenotaphium to the Memory, or to quiet the Manes, 
of ſome Briton who deſerved well of Agriculture. 


On the more Weſtern Side of the Villa lies a 
Cretarium, which was a [u] Locus Sepulture ; and 
by the Poſition of the many large Bodies found 
there, it appears to have been made ſince the Eſtab- 
liſhment of Chriſtianity by the Emperor Conſtantine; 
for they all lie with their Faces to the Eaſt; an Ex- 
actneſs that could ſcarcely have been obſerved, in the 
more unſettled Times of that Religion; and there 
are no Signs of their having been turned ſince their 
firſt Interment, A Thigh-bone of uncommon Size 


L=] Roifin, Antiq, 
H 3 Was 
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was lately dug up in an adjoining Village, which 


an ingenious Antiquary obtained, by giving his 
Promiſſory Note to return it upon Demand of the 
proper Owner. 


About the Centre of the Villa, there is a large 1 
Field, in which moſt probably the Feaſts, the Sta- 
tive Feriæ on the 7th of the Kalends of May, to 
Robigus, and from him called Reb:igalia, were cele- 1 8 
brated : They were inſtituted to invoke the Aid of 


that Deity [x] ad arcendam a ſatis Rubiginem, &c. 


At theſe Feaſts, as at the Saturnalia, Intemperance : 3 
and all Kinds of Licentiouſneſs had their full Swing; * 


ſo that in early Times that Confuſion of Senſe, and 


Debility of Limbs which Intoxication occafions, was 


called a Robigation, or ſometimes a Robrgalation. 


Theſe Feaſts are now obſolete and unobſerved, but 


there is another to Ceres at the Ending of Harveſt. 


which always concludes, if I may be allowed the 


Expreflion, with a Robigation. From hence Super- 
ſtition has poſſeſſed the Inhabitants, that, drunk or 
ſober, it is impoſſible to find the Way out of this 
Field in the Dark, but that every one, that is ſo 
hardy as to make the Experiment, is Roblet-led ; 
by which they mean led by ſome Ghoſt or Phan- 
tom; whereas in Truth nothing at firſt was in- 
tended, but only that thoſe who had dipped too 
deep in the Pleaſures of Feſtivity, and could not 
walk, were Robigated, or Robigaleded, when they 
could not get out of the Field. 


[4] Var. Plin, 


This 


- "od 


* vw 
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This Inſtitution, pious in itſelf, was adopted by 
Mamercus Biſhop of Vienne, afterwards by Sidonius 
Biſhop of Clermont, and in the Beginning of the ſixth 
Century the firſt Council of Orleans appointed that 
it ſhould be yearly obſerved to the true God. At the 
Reformation, when all Proceſſions were aboliſhed, 
yet, for retaining the Perambulations of the Circuits 
of Pariſhes, it was ordained that People ſhall, once a 
Year, at the Time accuſtomed, aſſemble together, 
to give Thanks to God for the Increaſe and Abun- 
dance of the Fruits upon the Face of the Earth, 
and to go the Circuit of their ſeveral Pariſhes; which 
Uſage is ſtill kept up, but, I am afraid, the religious 
Part is generally neglected; for, inſtead of Men's re- 
turning Thanks, they are too commonly engaged 
in filching and purloining, here and there, a little 
Piece of Land from their Neighbours; and the Day 
ends too frequently with an Abuſe of thoſe very 
Creatures for which they ſhould return Thanks. 


There are Diſci, Sympuviæ, and Patere [y], to 
be met with in almoſt every Houſe, but they are not 
put to very religious Uſes. Fibulæ are very rare, or 
unnoticed ; owing, probably, to the confined Idea 
Men have of the Rotundity of a Button; whereas the 
Roman Fibula was of various Forms : I have lately 
been favoured with the Sight of one by a Lady: It is 
about three Inches long, regularly tapered, and ſharp 
pointed; in all Reſpects like the Roman Fibulæ found 
at [z] Ribchefter in Lancaſhire, except the Curvature, 


[y] Roſin. Antiq, [x] Leigh, Hiſt, Lancaſh, 
H 3 


\ 
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By the Devices engraved on it, viz. the Arcus and 
Sagittæ, it ſeems to have a been a Pin of the modeſt | | 
Goddeſs Diana; — Subnectit fibula veſlem. It has a 4 1 I 
ſmall Eye at the larger End, as the Roman Acus, 8 © 
through which ſomthing of Lace or Bobin might be it 8 
drawn (as a Nail through the [a] Linch-pin of an I | 

f 


Axle-tree, to keep the Wheel on) that the Fibula 1 
might not at any Time flip out, and expoſe the be 
Nakedneſs of that chaſte Deity. I ſhall not diſpute WM 
it with the learned, if they chooſe to ſuppoſe, that 
this is a Fibula Chirurgica; and that the Arcus and 
Sagittæ are as well Emblems of Apollo, the God of 1 
Phyſic; though ſuch an Explanation ſubjects the 
Faculty to idle Jokes and Reflexions; and it had 
certainly been more decent, if not more juſt, to have 
given Emblems of his healing, rather than of his 
murdering Capacity. This Inſtrument probably the 
Pollinctores made uſe of to lard the dead Bodies, it 
had killed, with the more ſtringy, though unctuous Wl 
Sorts of Spices. It is now uſed, O Tempora! 0 
Mores ! as a Bodkin, 43 


There are but two Names remaining in the Vi 
of Roman Extraction; (viz.) the Rufil Family, pro- 
bably deſcended from that Fop Rufillus recorded by 
Horace; but it is much departed from all idle Taſte WM 
of Eſſences and Perfumes : And the Vince Family, 
from thoſe hardy People the Veientes [5], or Vincen- 
tes, as they ſhould be called, fo early incorporated 


with the Romans: And much of that Robuſtneſs 
continues in this athletic Famly. 


[4] Vitruy, [2] Liv, 


After 
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After the Departure of the Romans, and upon the 
Irruption of the Scots and Pids, this Village was 
again made a Settlement of the Enemy [e]; but 
they proved leſs cruel and oppreſſive than was ex- 
pected ; for when they had filled their hungry Bel- 
lies, they laid themſelves down at their Eaſe, and 
gave little Moleſtation ; for the ancient Inhabitants, 
obſerving the pacific Power of Plenty and Fulneſs, 
took Care to avail themſelves of it ; and accordingly 
appointed Officers, not unlike the Keepers of wild 
Beaſts, to ply them, whenever they ſeemed reſtleſs, 
with Dumpling; the Tertium quid of chemical 
Cookery, from thoſe two ſimple Ingredierits, Mea] 
and Water. Gildas, indeed, that ſorrowful Hiſto- 
rian, with a peculiar Propenſity to turn every thing 
into Lamentation, deduces their Savageneſs and Cru- 
elty from ſome innocent Poſts, erected for a different 
Purpoſe, by ſuppoſing them Engines and Gibbets of 
Torture, for the poor Natives of this Place. But a 
late eminent Antiquary, though he has not given us 
the true Uſe of them, has certainly led us to it. He 
fancies from an old Manuſcript, that theſe were 
Mile and rubbing Poſts ; and then, with an Imagina- 
tion as airy as New- Market itſelf, talks of Matches 
and King's Plates being run for on this two Mile 
Courſe; not conſidering, that if the Soil has con- 

tinued from the Flood, in the State it is now in, it 
was always too deep and heavy for ſuch Diverſions. 
*Tis much more probable that Worms or Mould 


[c] Gild, Bed. 
H 4 have 
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have robbed his Manuſcript of two Letters, $ C, 
and that it was ſcrubbing inſtead of rubbing Poſts ; 
a Contrivance not leſs politic than the other of feed- 
Ing their Enemies; Optimus, quot paſcere et ſcabere, 
eft triumphus : For Naturaliſts inform us, that all 
cutaneous Diſtempers, even thoſe that ſpring from 
Poverty of Blood, are always inflamed by high living; 
and that a thriving is conſtantly anitching Condition; 
a Senſation ſo pleaſing with, and ſo intolerable 
without ſcratching, that Inſtin& has directed brute 
Beaſts under ſuch Titillations to aſſiſt one another; 


and from thence comes the Latin Proverb, Scabunt | 
mutus Muli. | 


The Religion of thoſe People did by no means 
require Temples, and their want of Taſte and Ele- 
gance made them quite indifferent about the Order 
of their other Buildings; ſo that the Huts they i 
erected, which are the greater Part now ſtanding, 
are rather Dormitories, than Houſes of any other 
Accommodations. They left behind them no good, 
nor, indeed, wicked Cuſtoms ; but many that were 
clowniſh and indelicate : Such as blowing the Noſe 
without a Handkerchief,—ſitting down to Dinner 
without a Table- cloth, —and doing the Occaſions of 
Nature over a Rail, or a Battling. They left no 
Neſirums but what were culinary, ſuch as how to 
make Frumentary and Haſty Pudding, and no 
Diſtemper, but the Itch, for which they Will be al- 
ways had in Remembrance. Many of theſe People, 
enamoured with the Plenty, and Change of Diet, 
peaceably ſettled here, and ſome of their Poſterity 


4 are 
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are ſtill remaining in the Village. Of the firſt, are 
the Fohn/touns, the Stewards, and a numerous Fa- 
mily, provincially called Scots, who coming in a 
hurry left their proper Names behind them. Of the 
ſecond, are the Greens, the Browns, and the Oſborn, 
Family, which latter, though written with an O, 
according to the broad Pronunciation of thoſe Peo- 
ple, is, orthographically, A/born, a Word ſynonymous 
to naked. To the P:s we are indebted for the Bar- 
berry, the Saffron, the NM oad, and the Madder, fo 
uſeful, and even neceſlary, in Dying. 


The Saxons ſucceeded next, who, coming by [d] 
Invitation of the Britains, and as Friends and Allies, 
were neither formidable to the Village, nor, at firſt, 
injurious to it; but rather ſet out as Benefactors, 
correcting ſomeErrors, and filling up ſome Omiſſions, 
their Predeceſſors had been guilty of. But this 
peaceable and improving Spirit laſted a very little 
Time; for as ſoon as their treacherous Leader con- 
cluded a Peace with the P:&s, this little Detach- 
ment, Regis ad Exemplum, dealt as treacherouſly 
with the Natives of this Village; entering into 
Leagues and Cabals with the Scots and Piss now 
ſettled here: And had it not been for the many Foſſæ 
and Intrenchments of the Romans, which the Natives 
were luckily poſſeſſed of, they had been totally extir- 
pated. But in Proceſs of Time theſe Animoſities 
ceaſed, and indeed a perfect Amity commenced be- 
tween the two People: The Britons returned to the 
Plough, and tilling the Ground, and the Saxons 


[4] Gild. Bed. 


buſted 
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buſied themſelves in mechanical Employments. They 


made Doors to the Hutts erected by the Scots and. 


Picts, built Chimnies which the former never heard 
of, and made Windows which they never wanted. 
They carved huge Columns for Bedpoſts, and em- 
boſſed Bread-and-Cheeſe Cupboards; ſet Tables 
upon magnificent Pillars, and Chairs upon Cloven 
Feet. They prayed a Faculty for building a Church, 
and another for Liberty to make Uſe of the [e] Ro- 
man Horreum as a Part; both which yhey obtained for 
the cuſtomary Fees, ſo religiouſly due, upon Des- 
dands e And that ſtately Structure, all but the Steeple, 
which is now the Pariſh Church, is the pious Effect 
of the good Biſhop's Indulgence, and the Saxons 

evotion. The almoſt angular arched Door-ways, 
the loaded Windows with gouty Pillars and Gothic 


Devices, like ſo many Centinels placed there to | 


keep the Light out, the Harpies to hang Hats on, 
and the Devil's Faces on the Cieling to turn our 
Devotion into Horror ; the Dragons ſpouting Wa- 
ter withont, and the Dolphins breathing the Holy- 


Fire within, are all the unnatural Invention of 


the Saxons. 


There are, at leaſt, two Saxon Families now in the 
Village, v:z. the Edgars and the Cuthberts : the firſt, 
though deſcended from the King of that Name, is 
no more than a poor Day-Labourer; and the lat- 
ter's vaſt Poſſeſſions here are reduced to a ſmall 


Farm of ten Pounds per Ann. Such is the Inſtability 


le] cod. Theod, de Paganis, 
5 of 
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of human Greatneſs, ſo averſe are the Laws of Pro- 
vidence to a Perpetuity of earthly Grandeur! | 


The [/] Danes were not long landed in this 
Illand, before they ſent a Detachment to ſecure this 
important Village; and they entered it on the South 
Side, at 2 Gate called, to this Day, for that Reaſon, 
Enter Lend-Gate z as a Memorial of their Entrance 
upon the Land of Wheat and Plenty at that very 
Place: But they were not ſo eaſily admitted, as the 
former Depredators had been; the Britons, the Scots 
and Pifs, and the Saxons joining Forces, and with 
great Unanimity oppoſing them. There are ſeveral 
round Hillocks, which was the uſual Form of a 
Daniſh Intrenchment, caſt up in different Parts of 
the Village; now, indeed, called Mill-Hills, through 
Miſtake, or perhaps with modern Propriety; becauſe 
ſome Wind-mills may, ſince thoſe Times, have been 
erected upon them. How long they lay in this 
hoſtile Manner, and whether they forced theirW ay, 
or entered upon Capitulation, neither Milliam of 
Malmſboury nor Matthew of Weſtminſter inform us; 
but certain it is, they ſtaid long enough to fix ſome 
of their Language; ſuch as GRAVE from Bnape 

tegere, to cover, and GAF FER from Bapene which 
ſignifies Maſter; a Word in ſuch general Uſe here, 
that within the Space of thirty Vears, there was but 
one Man, except the Parſon, that was ever accoſted 
by any other Term of Salutation. The ſame may 
be ſaid of GAM MER for Miſtreſs, 


F] Sim, Dunelm, Florent, 
1 ; There 
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There are no Buildings we can ſtyle Daniſh, nor 
any Remains of their mechanic Abilities, except a 
few [g] Grave Rails, laid over ſome Perſons of 
Daniſh Extraction; and theſe are ill proportioned 
and needleſsly inform us of their Uſe, by confuſed 
Repreſentations of Hour-Glafles, Scythes, Skulls 
and Skeletons. The Danes gave the Bells to the 
Church, as appears from the only legible Word on 
them, viz, Gud, which ſignifies God. 


In a Parlour belonging to a Farm-houſe called the | 2 
Rockery, there was a remarkably large Dormer of 


Cheſnut, and about the Middle of it, the following 
Inſcriptioncut with a Knife or a Chizzel ; which, for 
the Sake of the latter Date's being a Daniſb Period, I 
ſhall examine in this Place. The Inſcription was, 
WARTER. IOHN. C. I. T. S. 449. D. B. M. 
W. T. 994. It has been ſeen by many Antiquaries, 
and their Sentence has been always, that one JOHN 
WATER, a Block-head, that did not know his Heels 
from his Head, and could not ſpell his own Name, 
was the Author of it; and the initial Letters, or Ab- 
breviations and Dates have been confidered as the 
Reveries of an idle Head, or a fortuitous Hand; to 
which Opinion I have always ſubſcribed ; but reading 
lately, upon a Tomb- ſtone in a neighbouring Church, 
a Monumental Inſcription [þ] of very modern Date, 
[g] Ingulph. 
[+] Here Lyeth Buried the Body of 
Mrs. Francis Foorthe, who departed this 
Life the z th of September, 1725. 
Aged 78 Years. 
D. B. M. I, T. 


Done By Me John Turmes. ; 
with 
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with Abbreviations like ſome ofthoſe before deſcribed, 
I was encouraged to attempt a Solution, a ſecond 


Time. D. B. M. W. T. by the Help of this Clue, 

I ſoon found to ſignify Done. By. Me. William, T— 

ſuppoſe Turner, for perhaps it is the Humour of this 

Family to abbreviate in this Manner. By the ſame 

Light I diſcovered that WAR TER. IOHN did not 

cut the Inſcription, but was recorded by it. I next 

conſidered what remarkable Era 449 was; and found 

it was the very Year VORTIGERN ftrucka League 
with Hengi/t the Saxon; C. I. T. S. I then fancied 
ſignified Called. In. The. Saxons, but what to do 
with WARTER IOHN I know not, write and 
ſpell him how you will; becauſe no Man of that 
Name is mentioned in the Hiſtory of thoſe Times. 
At laſt, by frequently repeating WARTER IOHN, 
I diſcovered the Sound of VORTIGERN ; and 
that Name ſuiting, both the firſt Abbreviations, 
and the Date, I concluded the Author, through 
Ignorance, or Punning, or Ænigmatic Ingenuity, 
which are much alike in their Operations, has in- 
veloped and perplexed the Thing, but muſt mean 
Prince VORTIGERN. 


But be the Fate of this Decyphering what it will, 
it is certain the Dates, which are very plain, and no 
ways conjectural, may be of Uſe, towards clearing 
up the Era when Numeral Figures, or Arabian Cha- 
racters, came firſt into Uſe in England; or, at leaf 
towards proving, that they were uſed before the Year 
1250 or 1300, contrary to the Aſſertions of Father 
Mabillon and Gerard J. Vaſfius ; for this numeral 
Date 994, added to the famous Date at Colche/ter 


1090, 
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1090, taken Notice of by [i] Mr. Thomas Lufkin of Y 
that Town, and to that other of A. Dol. Me. 133, 
at Aelmdon, in Northamptonſhire, by [&] Dr. Jun 
IVallis, are not to be condemned as Forgeries, be- 
cauſe [I] a learned Man has ſaid, ** Mabillon and 
„ Voſſius were too good Judges to be impoſed upon 1 


« in the Era of Numerals.“ 


There are numerous Branches of one Daniſb Fa- 3 f 
mily, viz. the Garrolds, ſtill remaining in the Vil- Wl 
lage, remarkable only for the Wideneſs of their | 
Mouths, and the undeviating Poverty of their Condi- 8 
tion; for 'tis ſaid, that from their firſt Settling here 
in the Year 1017, to the preſent Year 1758, there 


never was one of them worth a Shilling, 


Some awkward Cuſtoms or Habits remain in the 
Village, which ſeem to be of Saxon Extraction; but, 
not being certain whether they may not be Daniſh, 
I ſuſpended my Account of them till I had taken 
notice of ſome ſmall Traces and Remains of the 
Danes : I ſhall now leave it to the Judgment of the | 
Reader to aſcribe them to either, or to both, as his | 


greaterSkillinthe Hiſtory and Cuſtoms of thoſe Times 
and Nations ſhall incline him. I call them Cu/tons 
or Habits, becauſe they were no other at firſt, but ! 
mean thoſe Superinductions in the Progeny, which 
they derive, not by Imitation, but from the very 


Loins of their Progenitors ; for as Cuſtom is prover- | 


bially called ſecond Nature, ſo when uniformly prac- 


[i] Phil. Tranſat, Aug. 1699. No 255, [I] Phil, Tranſact. 
Dec. 1683. N* 154, [I] Jeb's Biblioth, Literaria, 
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tiſed through two or three Generations, it becomes 
a part of the firſt in later Poſterity, 


The Cuſtom of holding the Wig on with the left 
Hand, while the Hat is taken off with the right, is an 
inbred Caution derived from their Anceſtors, wha 
wore n] Wool-wigs, which adhered to the Cap, 
and could not be ſeparated without the utmoſt Care; 
but now Hats and Hair-wigs are in Faſhion, which 
are generally well lubricated with Oil, or Hogs-lard, 
there ſeems to be no Occaſion for it. The Cuſtom 
| ofcarrying their own n] Knives toanEntertainment, 
and refuſing to make Ule of the Knives laid upon the 
Table, is an inbred Caution derived from their An- 
ceſtors, who, in thoſe unſettled Times, probably ſuſ- 
pecting the Knives of their Hoſt might be infidiouſly 
blunted, carried their own, in caſe of a Surpriſe, — 
The Cuſtom of ſetting the Knife bolt upright upon 
the Table, as ſoon as it has cut a Mouthful, is an 
inbred Poſture of Defence derived from their An- 
ceſtors, who made Knives Weapons to guard them- 
ſelves, and to be Surety for their Friends, that they 
ſhould receive no Harm while they were drinking 
[0].—The Cuſtom of eating without a Fork, is an 
inbred Habit derived from their Anceſtors, who would 
not incumber both Hands at a Time; but is now an 
uſcleſs Piece of Slovenneſs ; and yet, as Horace ſays, 


In] Blaſii Epiſc. Reliq. vulgo voc. Flocculi, [a] Howii. op. 
[0] This Cuſtom in pledging one in drinking, (i. e.) to be Surety 
for his Safety at that Time, was occaſioned by the Practice of the 


Danes, who frequently uſed to ſtab, or cut the — of one another, 
while they were drinking. 
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Naturam 
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Naturam expellas furca, tamen uſque recurret, 


for they will throw them down as faſt as you laß 


them. The Cuſtom of fitting at Arm's Length 

from the Table, is an inbred Diſtance derived from 
their Anceſtors, whoſe gouty Legs to their Tables 3 
would not ſuffer Men to come nearer ; but in theſe 
more modern and ſhapeable Times quite unneceſſary, 


That theſe were the prudent and even neceſſary 


Cuſtoms of their Saxon or Daniſh Anceſtors, or both, 
is very evident; and that they were delivered down 


to their Poſterity in the Channel I have mentioned, 


ſeems very probable; for nothing but the Force of 
firſt, or ſecond Nature, which goes its own Way, 
in Defiance of Faſhion or Ridicule, could continue 
Cuſtoms, now ſo apparently unneceſſary, trouble- 


ſame and indelicate. 


Nothing ſince the Conqueſt of this Iſland by the 
Duke of Normandy, commonly called WILLIAM | 


the Conqueror, has happened to this Village in par- 
ticular ; in general he, and, for his ſake, his An- 
ecſtors, ſeem to have been great Favourites 
here, as well as all over England. The famous 
Clameur de HA-RO is a Proof of it; for, though 
now fallen among Carters and Ploughmen, and by 
them converted intoa Language like Pedlar's French, 
HA, HO, HAYT, HO, Cc. to their Horſes, it 
was at firſt an Invocation,. by all Ranks of Men, 


upon Duke ROLLO, under any Difficulties, even 
by 
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by Carters themſelves, when their Waggons were 


ſet in bad Roads; RO being a current and eſta- 


bliſhed Abbreviation of the Duke's Name. The 
Invocation was [y] HARO a aide, mon Prince / 
The latter Part of which has been here (Iliacos 
intra muros peccatur et extra) as well as elſewhere, 
profaned, by a very falſe Interpretation, to ſome 
little Curſes and Imprecations ; it being almoſt a 
general Belief among the Vulgar, that when Men 
ſpeak French, or any Outlandiſb Linguo, they ſwear, 
or talk Bawdy. 


The Corfew Bell is not rung here, becauſe there 
is not one in the Steeple that has Voice enough to be 
heard throughout the Pariſh ; but the Order and 
Cuſtom is obſerved by all the better Sort; the Poor, 
by a Fatality that runs through their whole Oeco- 
nomy, are the only People that burn Fire and Candle 
after eight o'Clock at Night; by which Miſmanage- 
ment they waſte a Penny to earn an Half-penny, if 
they work; but too often their Farthing Candle 
lerves only to make Darkneſs viſible for much worſe 
Purpoſes. For this Reaſon I have often thought, 
that if Authority would order the Corfew Bell to be 
rung, or a Bell- man to go round every Pariſh, at 
eight at Night, throughout the Kingdom (inſtead 
of diſturbing us in our Bedsat twelve or one in the 
Morning) with a Veto efſe tale Luminis commercium, 
Put out your Lights, at every Man's Door, who 
does not pay Scot and Lot, it would be better for 


121 Falle's Ace. of Jerſey, 
Yor, IT, I the 
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the Poor, for their Neighbours, and for the Com- 
monwealth. 4 


The preſent State of this Pariſh differs nothing 
from the ancient in Point of Fruitfulneſs. The 
People, by Intermarriages, and other ways, haye NF 
paſſed through ſo many Combinations, that they 
all fit down under the common Denomination of 1 
Engliſh. They are Chriſtians, as appears moſt evi- 
dently from the Pariſh Regiſter ; and all of them, 
when they do not ſtay at Home, go to the ſame i 
Place of Worſhip ; except one — „who, re- 
taining ſome Tenets of his Britiſh Paganiſm, pays 
bis Devotions under an Oak, or a Walnut-Tree, 
with a modern Druid, every Sabbath-Day.— There 
have been but two Houſes eredted of late Years ; 
the one ſeemingly contrived by Eli, a Jew-Chriſtian 
Family ſettled here ; for it is built without a Stair- 3 
caſe, upon the Jewiſh Model of climbing, not YZ 
walking up, to Bed. The other I know not by 
whom; but it is upon a very inhoſpitable Plan (quite 
contrary to the Tempers of the late Inhabitants) for the 3 
Chimnies are ſo placed, it is difficult to get in at the 
Door. The prevailing Tafte runs much upon build- 
ing Temples to Cloacina, and Menageries for Wild- 

Boars; Structures in themſelves beautiful, but at tie 
— of that noble Raman Way, the Via Iceno- i 
rum, that leads through the Pariſh, which they nar- i 
row and obumbrate.— The Morals of the People are 
like the Morals of other Men, of the ſame Rank; 
not the worſe perhaps for the Advice of their Parſon, 


of whom they ſeem to entertain a tolerably good 
Opinion. 
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Opinion. The Parſon [z] has begot himſelf Chil- 
dren, made himſelf Gardens and Orchards, and 
planted Trees in them of all Kinds. He hath made 
himſelf Pools of Water, to water therewith the 
Trees; and he has had Poſſeſſion of great Cattle 
above all that were in WHEATFIELD before him. 


—  ALEAT RES LUD ICRA. 


[9] This Paſſage alludes to the Reftor's numerous Family of nine 
Children To his Love for Gardens and Plantation To his ma- 
king ſome ſmall Pieces of Water, and to his very accidental Breeding 
and Feeding a large Bullock, that, after Sale, was made a Skew of. 


O F 
ANCIENT POETRY; 
Collected in the HichlAxps of ScoTLAND, 

AND 

Nanſlated from the Gal ie or Exzx Language. 
Vos quogue, qui fortes animas belloque peremptas 
Laudibus in longum vates dimittitis æ um, 


Plurima ſecuri fudiftis carmina; Bardi. 
Lucan. 
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Firſt Printed in the Year 1760, 
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PREFACE: 


I E Public may depend on the follow- 
| ing Fragments as genuine Remains of 
ancient Scottiſh Poetty. The Date of theit 
Compoſition cannot be exactly aſcertained. 
Tradition, in the Country where they were 
written, refers them to an Era of the moſt 
remote Antiquity: And this Tradition is ſup- 
ported by the Spirit and Strain of the Poems 
themſelves; which abound with thoſe Ideas, 
and paint thoſe Manners, that belong to che 
moſt early State of Society. The Diction too, 
in the Original, is very obſolete; and differs 
widely from the Style of ſuch Poems as have 
been written in the ſame Language two or three 
Centuries ago. They were certainly compoſed 
before the Eſtabliſhment of Clanſhip in the 
Northern Part of Scotland, which 3s itſelf very 
Ancient; for had Clans been then formed and 
known, they muſt have made a conſiderable 
Figure in the Work of a Highland Bard; 
whereas there is not the leaſt Mention of them 
m theſe Poems. It is remarkable that there 
14 are 
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are found in them no Alluſions to the Chriſtian 
Religion or Worſhip; indeed, few Traces of 
Religion of any Kind. One Circumſtance 
ſeems to prove them to be coeval with the 
very Infancy of Chriſtianity in Scotland. In a 
Fragment of the ſame Poems, which the 
'Lranſlator has ſeen, a Culdee or Monk is re- 
preſented as deſirous to take down in Writing 
from the Mouth of Oſcian, who is the prin- 
cipal Perſonage in ſeveral of the tollowing 
Fragments, his Warlike Atchievements, and 
thoſe of his Family. But Oſcian treats the 
Monk and his Religion with Diſdain, telling 
him, that the Deeds of ſuch great Men were 
. too high to be recorded by him, or 
Chr any of his Religion : A full Proof that 


riſtianity was not as yet eſtabliſhed in the 
Country. | 


Though the Poems now publiſhed appear 
as detached Pieces in this Collection, there is 
Ground. to believe that moſt of them were 
originally Epi ilodes of a greater Work which 
related to . Wats of Fingal. Concerning 
this Hero innumerable Traditions remain, to 
this Day, in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
| Story of Oſcian, his Son, is ſo generally known, 
| that to deſcribe one in whom the Race of a 

great 
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great Family ends, it has paſſed into a Pro- 
verb; Oſcian the laſt of the Heroes.” 


There can be no Doubt that theſe Poems 
are to be aſcribed to the Bards; a Race of 
Men well known to have continued through- 
out many Ages in Ireland and the North of 
Scotland. Every Chief or great Man had in 
his Family a Bard or Poet, whoſe Office it was 
to record, in Verſe, the illuſtrious Actions of 
that Family. By the Succeſſion of theſe Bards, 
ſuch Poems were handed down from Race to 
Race; ſome in Manuſcript, but more by oral 
Tradition. And Tradition, in a Country ſo 
free of Intermixture with Foreigners, and a- 
mong a People fo ſtrongly attached to the 
Memory of their Anceſtors, has preſerved 
many of them, in a great meaſure, incor- 
rupted to this Day. | 


They are not ſet to Muſic, nor ſung. The 
Verſification in the Original is ſimple; and, to 
ſuch as underſtand the Language, very ſmooth 
and beautiful. Rhyme is ſeldom uſed: Bur 
the Cadence, and the Length of the Line va- 
ried, ſo as to ſuit the Senſe. The Tranſlation 
is extremely literal, Even the Arrangement 
of the Words in the Original has been imita- 

ted 


rene. 


ted; to which muſt be imputed ſome Inver- 


ſions in the Style, that otherwiſe would not 
dave been choſen. 


Of the poetical Merit of theſe Fragments 
nothing ſhall here be ſaid. Let the Public 
judge, and pronounce. It is believed, that, 
by a careful Inquiry, many more Remains of 
ancient Genius, no leſs valuable than thoſe 
now given to the World, might be found in 
the ſame Country where theſe have been col- 
lected. In particular there is Reaſon to hope 
that one Work of conſiderable Length, and 
which deſerves to be ſtyled an heroic Poem, 
might be recovered and tranſlated, if Encou- 
ragement were given to ſuch an Undertaking. 
The SubjeR is, an Invaſion of Ireland by 
Swarthan King of Lochlyn, which is the 
Name of Denmark in the Erſe Language. Cu- 
chulaid, the General or Chief of the 1riþ 
Tribes, upon Intelligence of the Invaſion, aſ- 
ſembles his Forces; Councils are held; and 
Battles fought. But, after ſeveral unſucceſs- 
ful Engagements, the Iriſb are forced to ſub- 
mit. At length, Fingal King of Scotland, called, 
in this Poem, Ihe Deſert of the Hills,” 
atrives with his Ships to aſſiſt Cuchulaid. He 
expels the Danes ftom the Country; and re- 


rurns 
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turns home victorious. This Poem is held to 
be of greater Antiquity than any of the reſt 
that are preſerved : And the Author ſpeaks of 
himſelf as preſent in the Expedition of Fingal. 
The three laſt Poems in the Colle&ion are 
Fragments which the Tranſlator obtained of 
this Epic Poem; and, though very Imperfect, 
they were judged not unworthy of being in- 
ſerted. If the Whole were recovered, it might 
ſerve to throw conſiderable Light upon the 
Scottiſb and Iriſh Antiquities, 


[ 125 “0 


FRAGMENT I. 


SHIRLIC, VINVELA. 


VINVE IA. 


Love is a Son of the Hill. He purſues the 
M flying Deer. His gray Dogs are panting 
around him; his Bow-ſtring ſounds in the 
Wind. Whether by the Fount of the Rock, or by 
the Stream of the Mountain thou lieſt; when the 
Ruſhes are nodding with the Wind, and the Miſt 
is flying over thee, let me approach my Love unper- 
ceived, and ſee him from the Rock. Lovely I ſaw 
thee firſt by the aged Oak of Branno; thou wert re- 


turning tall from the Chace; the faireſt among thy 
Friends. | 


SHIRLIC. 


What Voice is that I hear ? That Voice like the 
Summer-wind.—I fit not by the nodding Ruſhes; 
I hear not the Fount of the Rock. Afar, Vinvela, 
afar I go to the Wars of Fingal. My Dogs attend 
me no more. No more I tread the Hill. No more 
from on high I ſee thee, fair-moving by the Stream 


of 
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of the Plain; bright as the Bow of Heaven; as the 
Moon on the weſtern Wave. | 


VinverL a. 


Then thou art gone, O Shilric ! and I am alone 
on the Hill. The Deer are ſeen on the Brow ; void 
of Fear they graze along. No more they dread the 
Wind; no more the ruſtling Tree. The Hunter is 
ſar removed; he is in the Field of Graves. Strangers 
Sons of the Waves ! ſpare my lovely Shilric. 


SHILRIC. 


If fall J muſt in the Field, raiſe high my Grave, 
Vinvela. Grey Stones, and heaped-up Earth, ſhall 
mark me to future Times. When the Hunter ſhall 
fit by the Mound, and produce his Food at Noon, 
« Some Warrior reſts here,” he will ſay; and my 


Fame ſhall live in his Praiſe. Remember me, Vin- 
vela, when low on Earth I lie | 


VINV ELA. 


Yes II will remember thee indeed my Shilric 
will fall. What ſhall I do, my Love! when thou 
art gone for ever! Through theſe Hills I will go at 
Noon : I will go through the filent Heath. There 
I will ſee the Place of thy Reſt, returning from the 
Chace. Indeed, my Sbilric will fall; but I will re- 


member him. 


I F R A G- 
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FRAGMENT IT. 


| fit by the moſſy Fountain; on the Top of the 
Hill 4 Winds. One Tree is ruſtling above me. 
Dark Waves roll over the Heath. The Lake is 
troubled below. The Deer deſcend from the Hill. 
No Hunter at a Diſtance is ſeen; no whiſtling Cow- 
herd is nigh. It is Mid-day: But all is ſilent. Sad 
are my Thoughts alone. Didſt thou but appear, O 
my Love, a "Wanderer on the Heath] Thy Hair 
floating on the Wind behind thee ; thy Boſom heav- 
ing on the Sight; thine Eyes full of Tears for thy 
Friends, whom the midſt of the Hill had concealed ! 


Thee I would comfort, my Love, and bring thee 
to thy Father's Houſe. 


A But it is ſhe that there appears, like a Beam of 
IE Light on the Heath? Bright as the Moon in Autumn, 

as the Sun in a Summer-ſtorm, comeſt thou, lovely 
Maid, over Rocks, over Mountains to me ?—She 
ſpeaks : but how weak her Voice! like the Breeze 
in the Reeds of the Pool. Hark ! 


Returneſt thou ſafe from the War ; Where are 
thy Friends, my Love? I heard of thy Death on the 
Hill; I heard and mourned thee, Shilric / 


Yes, my Fair, I return ; but J alone of my Race. 
Thou ſhalt ſee them no more: Their Graves I raiſ- 
ed on the Plain, But why art thou on the deſert 
Hill? why on the Heath, alone ? 


s Ss ab. A. a a hd Rad 


Alone 
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Alone I am, O Shilric! alone in the Winter- 
Houſe. With Grief for thee I expired. Shilric, I 
am Pale in the Tomb. | 


She fleets, ſhe ſails away; as grey Miſt before 
the Wind |—and, wilt thou not ſtay, my Love? 
Stay and behold my Tears? Fair thou appeareſt, 
my Love! fair thou waſt, when alive! 


By the moſſy Fountain I will fit ; on the Top of 
the Hill of Winds. When Mid- day is ſilent around, 
converſe, O my Love, with me! come on the 
Wings of the Gale ! on the Blaſt of the Mountain, 
come! Let me hear thy Voice, as thou paſſeſt, 
when Mid- day is ſilent around. 


T—ͤ— 


FRAGMENT III. 


1 is grey on the Hills. The North 
Wind reſounds through the Woode. White 
Clouds rife on the Sky: the thin-wavering Snow 
deſcends. The River howls afar, along its winding 
Courſe. Sad, by a hollow Rock, the grey-hair'd 
Carry fat. Dry Fern waves over his Head ; his 
Seat is in an aged Birch. Clear to the roaring 


Winds he lifts his Voice of Woe. 


Toſſed on the wavy Ocean is He, the Hope of the 
Ifles ; Malcolm, the Support of the Poor ; Foe to the 
proud in Arms! Why haſt thou left us behind? 
Why 
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Why live we to mourn thy Fate? We might have 
heard, with thee, the Voice of the Deep; have 
ſeen the oo Rock. 


Sad on the ſea-beat Shore thy Spouſe looketh for 
thy Return. The Time of thy Promiſe is come; 
the Night is gathering around. But no white Sail 
is on the Sea; no Voice but the bluſtering Winds. 
Low is the Soul of the War; Wet are the Locks 
of Youth ! By the Foot of ſome Rock thou lieſt; 
waſhed by the Waves as they come. Why, ye 
Winds, did ye bear him on the Deſert Rock? 
Why, ye Waves, did ye roll over him ? 


But, Oh! What Voice is that? Who rides on 
that Meteor of Fire! Green are his airy Limbs. 
It is he! it is the Ghoſt of Malcolm —Reft, lovely 
Soul, reſt on the Rock; and let me hear thy Voice 
—He is gone, like a Dream of the Night. I ſee him 
through the Trees. Daughter of Reynold ! he is 
gone, Thy Spouſe ſhall return no more. No more 
ſhall his Hounds come from the Hill, Forerunners of 
their Maſter. No more from the diſtant Rock ſhall 
his Voice greet thine Ear. Silent is he in the Deep, 
unhappy Daughter of Reynold. 


I will fit by the Stream of the Plain. Ve Rocks! 
hang over my Head. Hear my Voice, ye Trees! 
as ye bend on the ſhaggy Hill. My Voice ſhall pre- 
ſerve the Praiſe of him, the Hope of the Iſles. 


Vol. II. K FRAG- 
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FRAGMEN T IV. 


CONNAL, CRIMORA, 


CRIMORA. 


HO cometh from the Hill, like a Cloud 
tinged with the Beam of the Weſt? Whoſe 
Voice is that, loud as the Wind, but pleaſant as the 
Harp of Carryl? It is my Love in the Light of 
Steel; but ſad is his darkened Brow. Live the mighty 
Race of Fingal? Or what diſturbs my Connal? 


CoNNAL, 


They live. I faw them return from the Chace, 
like a Stream of Light. The Sun was on their 
Shields : Like a Ridge of Fire they deſcended the 
Hill. Loud is the Voice of the Youth ; the War, 
my Love, is near. To-morrow the enormous Dargo 
comes to try the Force of our Race. The Race of 
Fingal he defies; the Race of Battle and Wounds. 


CRIMORA. 


Connal, I ſaw his Sails like grey Miſt on the 
ſable Wave. They ſlowly came to Land. Connal, 
many are the Warriors of Dargo / 


CoNNAL, 


Bring me thy Father's Shield; the Iron Shield of 


Rinval ; that Shield like the full Moon when it is 
darkened in the Sky, 


CRIMQRA» 
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CRIMORA. 


That Shield I bring, O Connal; but it did not 
defend my Father. By the Spear of Gauror he 
fell. Thou mayeſt fall, O Connal! 


CoNN AL. 


Fall indeed I may: But raiſe my Tomb, Crimora. 
Some Stones, a Mound of Earth, ſhall keep my 
Memory. Bend thy red Eye over my Tomb, 
and beat thy Breaſt of Sighs. Though fair thou 
art, my Love, as the Light; more pleaſant than 
the Gale of the Hill; yet I will not ſtay: Raiſe 
my Tomb, Crimora, 


CRIMORA. 


Then give me thoſe Arms of Light; that 
Sword, and that Spear of Steel. I ſhall meet 
Dargo with thee, and aid my lovely Connal. Fare- 
well, ye Rocks of Ardven! ye Deer! and ye 
Streams of the Hill! We ſhall return no more. 
Our Tombs are diſtant far, 


1 —— 


n 


FRAGMENT V. 


UTUMN is dark on the Mountains; grey 

Miſt reſts on the Hills. The Whirlwind is 
heard on the Heath. Dark rolls the River through 
K 2 the 
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the narrow Plain. A Tree ſtands alone on the Hill, 1 
and marks the Grave of Connal. The Leaves whil 
round with the Wind, and ſtrew the Grave of the | 
Dead. At Times are ſeen here the Ghoſts of the de- 


ceaſed, when the muſing Hunter alone ſtalks lowly 


over the Heath, Appear in thy Armour of Light, ; 
thou Ghoſt of the mighty Connal / Shine, near thy b 
Tomb, Crimora ] like a Moon-beam from a Cloud. 


Who can reach the Source of thy Race, O C-. 
nal ? and who recount thy Fathers? Thy F amihy 
grew like an Oak on the Mountain, which meeteth Ml 
the Wind with its lofty Head. But now it is torn 
from the Earth. Who ſhall ſupply the Place of Ml 


Connal ? 


Here was the Din of Arms; and here the Groan; 


of the dying. Mournful are the Wars of Fingal! 


O Connal! it was here thou didſt fall. Thine Au 
was like a Storm; thy Sword a Beam of the Sk); 


thy Height, a Rock on the Plain; thine Eyes, 
Furnace of Fire. Louder than a Storm was thy 


Voice, when thou confoundedft the Field. War- 
riors fell by thy Sword, as the Thiſtle by the Staff ; 


of a Boy. 


Dargo the mighty came on, like a Cloud oſ : 


Thunder. His Brows were contracted and dark, 
His Eyes like two Caves in a Rock. Bright roſe 
their Swords on each Side; dire was the Clang ol 
their Steel, 
The 
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The Daughter of Rinval was near; Crimora, 
bright in the Armour of Man; her Hair looſe behind, 
her Bow in her Hand. She followed the Youth to 
che War, Connal her much-beloved. She drew the 
„String on Dargo; but erring pierced her Connal. He 
fals like an Oak on the Plain; like a Rock from 
+ IE the ſhaggy Hill. What ſhall ſhe do, hapleſs Maid !— 

He bleeds ; her Connal dies. All the Night long ſhe 
i- BY cries, and all the Day, O Connal, my Love, and 

1 my Friend! With Grief the ſad Mourner died. 


Earth here encloſeth the lovelieſt Pair on the Hill. 
The Graſs grows between the Stones of their Tomb; 
Ifit in the mournful Shade. The Wind ſighs through 
the Graſs; and their Memory ruſhes on my Mind. 
Undiſturbed you now ſleep together; in the Tomb 
of the Mountain you reſt alone. 


1 — 
FRAGMENT VI. 


ON of the noble Fingal, Oſcian Prince of 
Men ! what Tears run down the Cheeks of 
Age? what ſhades thy mighty Soul ? 


Memory, Son of Alpin, Memory wounds the 
Aged. Of former Times are my Thoughts; my 
Thoughts are of the noble Fingal. The Race of 
the King return into my Mind, and wound me 
with Remembrance. 


K 3 One 
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One Day, returned from the Sport of the Moyn- 
tains, from purſuing the Sons of the Hill, we covered 
this Heath with our Youth. Fingal the mighty Was 
here, and Oſcur, my Son, great in War. Fair on 
our Sight from the Sea, at once, a Virgin came, 
Her Breaſt was like the Snow of one Night. Her 
Cheek like the Bud of the Roſe. Mild was her blue 
rolling Eye: But Sorrow was big in her Heart. 


Fingal renowned in War ! ſhe cries, Sons of the 
King, preſerve me] Speak ſecure, replies the King, 
Daughter of Beauty, ſpeak: Our Ear is open to all: 
Our Swords redreſs the injured. I fly from lin, 
ſhe cries, from Vin famous in War, I fly from 
the Embrace of him who would debaſe my Blood. 
Cremor, the Friend of Men, was my Father; Cre- 
mor the Prince of Inverne. 


FingaPs younger Sons aroſe; Carryl expert in the 
Bow; Fillan beloved of the Fair; and Fergus firſt in 
the Race. Who from the fartheſt Loachlya? who to 
the Seas of Malochaſquir? Who dares hurt the Maid 
whom the Sons of Fingal guard? Daughter of Beauty, 
zeſt ſecure; reſt in Peace, thou faireſt of Women. 


Farin the blue Diſtance of the Deep, ſome Spot ap- 
peared like the Back of the Ridge-way. But ſoon the 
Ship increaſed on our Sight. The Hand of Ullin drew 
her to Land, The Mountain trembled as he moved. 
The Hills ſhook at his Steps. Dire rattled his Ar- 
mour around him, Death and Deſtruction were in 
. | | his 
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his Eyes. His Statue like the Oak of Mirven. 
He moved in the Lightning of Steel, 


Our Warriors fell before him, like the Field be- 
fore the Reapers. Fingals three Sons he bound. 
He plunged his Sword into the Fair-one's Breaſt. 
She fell as a Wreath of Snow before the Sun in 
Spring. Her Boſom heaved in Death; her Soul 
came forth in Blood. 


Oſcur my Son came down ; the mighty in Battle 
deſcended, His Armour rattled as Thunder ; and 
the Lightning of his Eyes was terrible, There, was 
the claſhing of Swords; there, was the Voice of 
Steel, They ſtruck and they thruſt ; they digged 
for Death with their Swords. But Death was diſtant 
far, and delayed to come. The Sun began to de- 
cline; and the Cow-herd thought of Home. Then 
Oſcur*s keen Steel found the Heart of Ullm. He fell 
like a Mountain-Oak covered over with gliſtering 
Froſt : He ſhone like a Rock on the Plain.— Here 
the Daughter of Beauty lieth; and here the braveſt 
of Men, Here one Day ended the Fair and the 
Valiant, Here reſt the Purſuer and the Purſued. 


Son of Alpin! the Woes of the Aged are many: 
Their Tears are for the paſt. This raiſed my Sor- 
row, Warrior; Memory awaked my Grief. Oſcur 
my Son was Brave; but Oſcur is now no more. 
Thou haſt heard my Grief, O Son of Alpin; for- 
give the Tears of the aged. => 
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FRA GME N T VI. 


wW H'Y openeſt thou afreſh the Spring of my 
Grief, O Son of Alpin, inquiring how O/- 
cur fell? My Eyes are blind with Tears; but 
Memoty beams on my Heart. How can I relate 
the mournful Death of the Head of the People 
Prince of the Warriors, Oſcur, my Son, ſhall I 
ſee thee 1 no more 


He fell as the Moon in a Storm; as the Sun from 
the Midſt of his Courſe, when Clouds riſe from the 
Waſte of the Waves, when the Blackneſs of the 
Storm inwtaps the Rocks of Ardannider. I, like an 
ancient Oak on Morvan, I moulder alone in my 
Place. The Blaſt hath lopped my Branches away; 
and I tremble at the Wings of the North. Prince 


of the Warriors, Oſcur, my Son! nal I ſee thee 
no more! 


Divmid and Ofſovy were one: They reaped the 
Battle together. Their Friendſhip was ſtrong as 
their Steel ; and Death walked between them to the 
Field, They came on the Foe like two Rocks fal- 
ling froth tlie Brows of Ardven. Their Swords were 
ſtained with the Blood of the Valiant: Warriors 
fainted at their Names. Who was a Match for Oſcur / 
but Dermid ? and who for Dermid, but Oſcicr ? 


They killed mighty Dargo in the Field ; Dargo 
before invincible, His Daughter was fair as the 
Morn ; 
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Morn; Mild as the Beam of Night. Her Eyes, 
like two Stars in a Shower : Her Breath, the Gale 
of Spring: Her Breaſts, as the new-fallen Snow 
floating on the moving Heath. The Warriors ſaw 
her, and loved; Their Souls were fixed on the 
Maid. Each loved her, as his Fame; each muſt 
poſſeſs her or die. But her Soul was fixed on Ofcur 
my Son was the Youth of her Love. She for- 
got the Blood of her Father; and loved the Hand 
that ſlew him, 


Son of Oſcian, ſaid Dermid, I love; O Ofcur, 
I love this Maid. But her Soul cleaveth unto 
thee ; and nothing can heal Dermid. Here pierce 
this Boſom, Oſcur; relieve me, my Friend, with 
thy Sword, 


My Sword, Son of Morny, ſhall never be ſtained 
with the Blood of Dermid. 


Who then is worthy to ſlay me, O Oſcur, Son of 
Ofcian ? Let not my Life paſs away unknown. Let 
none but Oſcur ſlay me. Send me with Honour 
to the Grave, and let my Death be renowned. 


Dermid, make uſe of thy Sword; Son of Morny, 
wield thy Steel, Would that I fell with thee! that 
my Death came from the Hand of Dermid / 


They fought by the Brook of the Mountain, by 
the Streams of Branno. Blood tinged the filvery 
Stream, and crudled round the moſſy Stones. Der- 
mid the Graceful fell ; fell, and ſmiled in Death. 

5 . 
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And falleſt thou, Son of Morny; falleſt thou by 
Ofcur's Hand! Dermid, invincible in War, thus do I 
ſee thee fall! He went, and returned to the Maid 
whom he loved; returned, but ſhe perceived his Grief. 


Why that Gloom, Son of Ofcian i What ſhades 
thy . Soul ? 


Though once renowned for the Bow, O Maid, I 
have loſt my Fame. Fixed on a Tree by the Brook 
of the Hill, is the Shield of Gormur the Brave, 
whom in Battle I flew, I have waſted the Day in 
vain, nor could my Arrow pierce it, 


Let me try, Son of Oſcian, the Skill of Dargs's 
Daughter. My Hands were taught the Bow : My 
Father delighted in my Skill. 


She went, He ſtood behind the Shield, Her 
Arrow flew and pierced his Breaſt [p]. 


Bleſſed be that Hand of Snow; and bleſſed thy 
Bow of Yew! I fall reſolved on Death: And who 
but the Daughter of Dargo was worthy to ſlay me; 


Lay me in the Earth, my Fair-one ; lay me by the 
Side of Dermid. 


[ p] Nothing was held by the ancient Figblanders more eſſential to 
their Glory, than to die by the Hand of ſume Perſon worthy or re- 
nowned. This was the Occaſion of Oſcur's contriving to be ſlain by 
his Miſtreſs, now that he was weary of Life. In thoſe early Times, 
Suicide was utterly unknown among that People, and no Traces of it are 
found in the old Poetry, Whence the Tranſlator ſuſpects the Account 
that follows of the Daughter of Dargo killing herſelf, to be the In- 
terpolation of ſome later Bard. 


Ofcur ! 
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Oſcur ! J have the Blood, the Soul of the mighty 
Dargo. Well pleaſed I can meet Death. My Sorrow 


I can end thus, She pierced her white Boſom 
with Steel. She fell; ſhe trembled ; and died. 


By the Brook of the Hill their Graves are laid ; 
a Birch's unequal Shade covers theic Tomb. Often 
on their green earthen Tombs the branchy Sons of 
the Mountains feed, when Mid-day is all in 
Flames, and Silence is over all the Hills. 


FRAGMEN T VIII. 


Y the Side of a Rock on the Hill, beneath the 

aged Trees, old Oſcian ſat on the Moſs ; the 

laſt of the Race of Fingal. Sightleſs are his aged 

Eyes; his Beard is waving in the Wind. Dull 

through the leafleſs Trees he heard the Voice of 

the North. Sorrow revived in his Soul: He began, 
and lamented the Dead. 


How haſt thou fallen like an Oak, with all thy 
Branches round thee | Where is Fingal the King? 
Where is Oſcur my Son? Where are all my Race? 
Alas! in the Earth they lie. I feel their Tombs with 
my Hands. I hear the River below murmuring 
hoarſely over the Stones. What doſt thou, O River, 
to me? Thou bringeſt back the Memory of the paſt. 


The Race of Fingal ſtood on thy Banks, like a 
Wood in a fertile Soil. Keen were their Spears of 
Steel. Hardy was he who dared to encounter their 

; | Rage. 
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Rage. Fillan the Great was there. Thou, Oſcur, wert 
there, my Son ! Fingal himſelf was there, ſtrong in 
the grey Locks of Years, Full reſe his ſinewy 
Limbs; and wide his Shoulders ſpread. The un- 


happy met with his Arm, when the Pride of his 
Wrath aroſe. | 


The Son of Morny came; Gaul, the talleſt of Men. 
He ſtood on the Hill like an Oak; his Voice was 
like the Streams of the Hill, Why reigneth alone, 
he cries, the Son of the mighty Corval ? Fingal is 
not ſtrong to ſave: He is no Support for the Peo- 
ple. I am ſtrong as a Storm in the Ocean; as a 
Whirlwind on the Hill. Yield, Son of Corval ; 
Fingal, yield to me. He came like a Rock from 
the Hill, reſounding in his Arms. 


Oſcur ſtood forth to meet him; my Son would 
meet the Foe. But Fingal came in his Strength, 
and ſmiled at the Vaunter's Boaſt. They threw 
their Arms round each other ; they ſtruggled on 
the Plain. The Earth is ploughed with their Heels, 
Their Bones crack as the Boat on the Ocean, when 
it leaps from Wave to Wave, Long did they toil; 
with Night, they fell on the founding Plain ; as 
two Oaks, with their Branches mingled, fall craſh- 


ing from the Hill. The tall Son of Morny is 
bound ; the aged overcame. 


Fair with her Locks of Gold, her ſmooth Neck, 
and her Breaſts of Snow; fair as the Spirits of the 
Hill when at ſilent Noon they glide along the Heath; 
fair as the Rain-bow of Heaven; came Minvane the 


Maid, 
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Maid. Fingal / ſhe ſoftly faith, looſe me my Bro- 
ther Gaul. Looſe me the Hope of my Race, the 
Terror of all but Fingal. Can I, replies the King, 
can I deny the lovely Daughter of the Hill? Take 
thy Brother, O Minvane, thou fairer than the 
Snow of the North. 


Such, Fingal! were thy Words; but thy Words 
I hear no more. Sightleſs I fit by thy Tomb. I 
hear the Wind in the Wood ; but no more I hear 
my Friends. The Cry of the Hunter is over. 
The Voice of War is ceaſed, 


„ — 


FRANZ 


T HOU aſkeft, fair Daughter of the Iſles! whoſe 
Memory is preſerved in theſe Tombs? The 
Memory of Ronnan the bold, and Connan the Chief 
of Men; and of her, the faireſt of Maids, Rivine the 
lovely and the Good. The Wing of Time is 
laden with Care. Every Moment hath Woes of its 
own. Why ſeek we our Grief from afar? Or give 
our Tears to thoſe of other Times? But thou com- 


mandeſt, and I obey, O fair Daughter of the Iſles ! 


Conar was mighty in War. Caul was the Friend 
of Strangers, His Gates were open to all ; Mid- 
night darkened not on his barred Door. Both lived 
upon the Sons of the Mountains, Their Bow was 
the Support of the Poor, 


Connan 
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Connan was the Image of Conar's Soul. Caul 
was renewed in Ronnan his Son. Rivine the Daugh- 
ter of Conar was the Love of Ronnan; her Bro- 
ther Connan was his Friend. She was fair as the 
Harveſt Moon ſetting in the Seas of Molochaſquir. 
Her Soul was ſettled on Ronnan; the Youth was 
the Dream of her Nights. 


ERivine, my Love! ſays Ronnan, I go to my 
King in Norway [q]. A Year and a Day ſhall 
bring me back. Wilt thou be true to Ronnan ? 


Ronnan ! a Year anda Day I will ſpend in Sor- 
row. Konnan, behave like a Man, and my Soul 
ſhall exult in thy Valour. Connan, my Friend, 
ſays Ronnan, wilt thou - preſerve Rivine thy Siſter ? 
Durſtan is in Love with the Maid; and ſoon ſhall 
the Sea bring the Stranger to our Coaſt. 


Ronnan, I will defend: Do thou ſecurely go.— 
He went. He returned on his Day. But Dur/tan 
returned before him. 


Give me thy Daughter, Conar, ſays Durſian; or 
fear and feel my Power. 


He who dares attempt my Siſter, ſays Connan, 
muſt meet this Edge of Steel. Unerring in Battle 
is my Arm : My Sword, as the Lightning of Heaven. 


[2] Suppoſed to be Fergus II. This Fragment is reckoned not alto- 
; gether ſo ancient as moſt of the reſt. 
Ronnan 
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Ronnanthe Warrior came; and much he threaten- 


ed Durſian. 


But, ſaith Uran the Servant of Gold, Ronnan / by 
the Gate of the North ſhall Duran this Night 
carry thy Fair-one away. Accurſed, anſwers Ron- 
nan, be this Arm, if Death meet him not there. 


Connan ! ſaith Euran, this Night ſhall the Stranger 


carry thy Siſter away. My Sword ſhall meet him, 
replies Connan, and he ſhall lie low on Earth. 


The Friends met by Night, and they fought. 
Blood and Sweat ran down their Limbs as Water 
on the mofly Rock. Connan falls ; and cries, O 
Durſtan, be favourable to Rivine /—And is it my 
Friend, cries Ronnan, I have ſlain! O Connan! J 
knew thee not, 


He went, and he fought with Dur/lan. Day 
began to riſe on the Combat, when faintiag they 
fell, and expired. Rivine came out with the Morn; 
and—O what detains my Ronnan /—She ſaw him 
lying pale in his Blood; and her Brother lying 
pale by his Side. What could ſhe ſay? What 
could ſhe do? Her Complaints were many and 
vain, She opened this Grave for the Warriors; 
and fell into it herſelf, before it was cloſed ; like 
the Sun ſnatched away in a Storm. 


Thou haſt heard this Tale of Grief, O fair 
Daughter of the Iſles | Rivine was fair as thyſelf : 
ſhed on her Grave a Tear, 


FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT X. 


T is Night; and I am alone, forlorn on the 
J Hill of Storms. The Wind is heard in the 
Mountain. The Torrent ſhrieks down the Rock. 


No Hut receives me from the Rain; forlorn on 
the Hill of Winds. 


Riſe, Moon! from behind thy Clouds; Stars of 
the Night, appear ! Lead me, ſome Light, to the 
Place where my Love reſts from the Toil of the 
Chace! his Bow near him, unſtrung ; his Dogs pant- 
ing around him. But here I muſt fit alone, by the 
Rock of the moſſy Stream. The Stream and the 
Wind roar; nor can J hear the Voice of my Love. 


Why delayeth my Shalgar ; why the Son of the 
Hill, his Promiſe? Here is the Rock, and the Tree; 
and here the roaring Stream. Thou promiſedſt with 
Night to be here. Ah! whither is my Shalgar gone! 
With thee I would fly my Father; with thee, my 
Brother of Pride. Our Race have long been Foes; 
but we are not Foes, O Shalgar ! 


Ceaſe a little while, O Wind! Stream, be thou 
ſilent a while] let my Voice be heard over the 
Heath; let my Wanderer hear me. $halgar ! It is] 
who call, Here is the Tree, and the Rack. Shal- 
gar, my Love! I am here. Why delayeſt thou 
thy coming ? Alas ! no Anſwer. 
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Lo ! the Moon appeareth. The Flood is bright 
in the Vale. The Rocks are grey on the Face of 
the Hill. But I ſee him not on the Brow ; his Dogs 
before him tell not that he is coming, Here I muft 
ſit alone. 


But who are theſe that lie beyond me on the Heath? 
Are they my Love and my Brother? Speak to me, O 
my Friends ! they anſwer not. My Soul is tormented 
with Fears. Ah! they are dead. Their Swords 
are red from the Fight. O my Brother ! my Bro- 
ther! Why haſt thou ſlain my Shalgar ? Why, O 
Shalgar ! haſt thou flain my Brother? Dear were 
ye both to me What ſhall I ſay in your Praiſe ? 
Thou wert fair on the Hill among Thoufands ; he 
was terrible in Fight. Speak to me; hear my Voice, 
Sons of my Love! But alas! They are filent, ſilent 
for ever | Cold are their Breaſts of Clay! 


Oh! from the Rock of the Hill] from the Top 
of the Mountain of Winds, ſpeak, ye Ghoſts of hs 
Dead! ſpeak, and I will not be afraid. ——Whither 
are ye gone to reſt ? In what Cave of the Hill ſhall 
I find you ? No feeble Voice is on the Wind : No 
Anſwer half-drowned in the Storms of the Hill. 


I fit in my Grief, I wait for Morning in my 
Tears. Rear the Tomb, ye Friends of the Dead; 
but cloſe it not till I come. My Life flyeth away 
like a Dream: Why ſhould I ſtay behind? Here 
ſhall I reft with my Friends by the Stream of the 

Vor, II, L ſound- 
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ſounding Rock. When Night comes on the Hill; 
when the Wind is upon the Heath; my Ghoſt ſhall 
ſtand in the Wind, and mourn the Death of my 
Friends, The Hunter ſhall hear from his Booth, 
He ſhall fear, but love my Voice. For ſweet ſha | 
my Voice be for my Friends; for pleaſant were they 
both to me. 


BPRADMENT: AL 


AD! Iam ſad indeed: Nor ſmall my Cauſe of 

Woe ! Kirmor, thou haſt loſt no Son; thou 
haſt loſt no Daughter of Beauty. Connar the valiant 
lives; and Annir the faireſt of Maids. The Boughs 
of thy Family flouriſh, O K:rmor / But pig is 
the laſt of his Race. Dark is thy Bed, O Daura! 
and deep thy Sleep in the Tomb. — When ſhalt 
thou awake with thy Songs? With all thy Voiceof 
Muſic ? 


_ *, Riſe, Winds of Autumn, riſe; blow upon the 
dark Heath | Streams of the Mountains, roar! 
hol, ye Tempeſts, in the Top of the Oak ! walk 
through broken Clouds, O Moon! ſhow by Inter- 
vals thy pale Face] bring to my Mind that ſad 
Night, when all my Children fell; when Arindil 
the mighty fell; when Daura the Lovely failed; 
when all my Children died. 


Daura, my Daughter 3 wert Fair; fair as 
the Moon on the Hills of Jura; white as the driven 
Snow; 
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Snow; ſweet as the breathing Gale. Arindel, thy 
Bow was ftrong, thy Spear was ſwift in the Field : 
Thy Look was like Miſt on the Wave, thy Shield, 
ared Cloud in a Storm. Armor renowned in War 
came, and ſought Daura's Love; he was not long 
denied : Fair was the Hope of their Friends. 


Earch, Son of Odgal, repined ; for his Brother 
was ſlain by Armor. He came diſguiſed like a Son 
of the Sea : Fair was his Skiff on the Wave ; white 
his Locks of Age; calm his ſerious Brow. Faireſt 
of Women, he ſaid, lovely Daughter of Armyn ! 
a Rock not diſtant in the Sea, bears a Tree on its 
Side; red ſhines the Fruit afar, There Armor 
waiteth for Daura. I came to fetch his Love. 
Come, fair Daughter of Armyn ! 


She went; and ſhe called on Armor. Nought 
anſwered, but the Son of the Rock. Armor, my 
Love! my Love | why tormenteſt thou me with 
Fear? hear, Son of Ardnart, hear: It is Daura who 
calleth thee !—Earch the Traitor fled laughing to 
the Land, She lifted up her Voice, and cried for 
her Brother and her Father. Arindel ! Armyn J 
none to relieve your Daura / 


Her Voice came over the Sea, Arindel my Son 
deſcended from the Hill ; rough in the Spoils of the 
Chace. His Arrows rattled by his Side; his Bow 
was in his Hand ; five dark grey Dogs attended 
his Steps. He ſaw fierce Earch on the Shore; he 
ſeized and bound him to an Oak, Thick fly the 

L 2 Thongs 
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Thongs of the Hide around his Limbs ; he loads 
the Wind with his Groans. | 


Arindel aſcends the ſurgy Deep in his Boat, to 
bring Daura to the Land. Armor came in his 
Wrath, and let fly the grey-feathered Shaft. It 
ſunk; it ſunk in thy Heart, O Arindel my Son ! 
for Earch the Traitor thou diedſt. The Oar is ſtop- 
ped at once ; he panted on the Rock and expired, 
What is thy Grief, O Daura, when round thy 
Feet is poured thy Brother's Blood ! 


The Boat is broken in twain by the Waves, A. 
mor plunges into the Sea, to reſcue his Daura or 
die. Sudden a Blaſt from the Hill comes over the 
Waves. He ſunk, and he roſe no more. 


Alone, on the ſea-beat Rock, my Daughter was 
heard to complziin. Frequent and loud were her 
Cries ; nor could her Father relieve her, All Night 
Tftood on the Shore. I ſaw her by the faint Beam 
of the Moon. All Night J heard her Cries. Loud 
was the Wind; and the Rain beat hard on the Side 
of the Mountain. Before Morning appeared, her 
Voice was weak. It died away, like the Evening- 
Breeze among the Graſs of the Rocks. Spent with 
Grief ſhe expired. And left thee, Armyn, alone: 
Gone is my Strength in the War, and fallen my 
Pride among Women. 


When the Storms of the Mountain come; when 
the North lifts the Waves on bigh ; I ſit by the ſound- 
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ing Shore, and look on the fatal Rock. Often by 
the ſetting Moon I ſee the Ghoſts of my Children. 
Half-viewleſs, they walk in mournful Conference 
together, Will none of you ſpeak in- wy ? They 
do not regard their Father, 


FRAGMEN T XII. 
RYNO, ALPIN. 


RN O. 


HE Wind and the Rain are over: Calm is 


the Noon of Day. The Clouds are divided in 
Heaven. Over the green Hills flies the inconſtant 
Sun. Red through the ſtony Vale comes down the 
Stream ! but more ſweet is the Voice hear. It is 
the Voice of Alpin the Son of the Song, mourning 
for the Dead. Bent is his Head of Age, and red 
his tearful Eye. Alpin, thou Son of the Song, why 
alone on the ſilent Hill? Why complaineſt thou, as a 
Blaſt in the Wood; as a Wave on the lonely Shore? 


ALPIN. 


My Tears, O Ryno! are for the Dead; my 
Voice for the Inhabitants of the Grave. Tall thou 
art on the Hill ; fair among the Sons of the Plain. 
But thou ſhalt fall like Morar; and the Mourner 
ſhall fit on thy Tomb. The Hills thall know thee 
no more; thy Bow ſhall lie in the Hall unſtrung. 

L 3 Thou 
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Thou wert ſwift, O Morar ! as a Roe on the 
Hill; terrible as a Meteor of Fire. Thy Wrath 
was as the Storm of December. Thy Sword in 
Battle, as Lightning in the Field. Thy Voice was 
like a Stream after Rain; like Thunder on diſtant 


Hills. Many fell by thy Arm; they were conſu- 
med in the Flames of thy Wrath. 


But when thou returnedſt from War, how peace- 
ful was thy Brow ! Thy Face was like the Sun after 
rain; like the Moon in the Silence of Night; calm 


as the Breaſt of the Lake when theloud W ind is laid. 


Narrow is thy Dwelling now; dark the Place of 
thine Abode. With three Steps I compaſs thy Grave, 
O thou who waſt ſo great before! Four Stones with 
their Heads of Moſs are the only Memorial of thee, 
A Tree with ſcarce a Leaf, long Graſs which 
whiſtles in the Wind, mark to the Hunter's Eye 
the Grave of the mighty Morar. Morar ! thau art 
low indeed. Thou haſt no Mother to mourn thee ; 
no Maid with her Tears of Love. Dead is ſhe that 


brought thee forth. Fallen is the Daughter of Mor- 
glan. 


Who on his Staff is this? Whoa is this, whoſe 
Head is white with Age, whoſe Eyes are red with 
Tears, who quakes at every Step ?—It is thy Father, 
O Morar! the Father of none but thee. He heard 
of thy Fame in Battle ; he heard of Foes diſperſed. 
He heard of Morar Fame; why did he not hear 


of 
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of his Wound? Weep, thou Father of Morar / 
weep ; but thy Son heareth thee not. Deep is the 
Sleep of the Dead ; low their Pillow of Duſt. No 
more ſhall he hear thy Voice; no more ſhall he 
awake at thy Call, When ſhall it be Morn in the 
Grave, to bid the Slumberer awake ? 


Farewell, thou braveſt of Men ! thou Conqueror 
in the Field] but the Field ſhall ſee thee no more; 
nor the dark Wood be lightened with the Splendor 
of thy Steel. Thou haſt left no Son. But the Song 


| ſhall preſerve thy Name. Future Times ſhall hear 


of thee ; they ſhall hear of the fallen Morar. 


ew 


FRAGMEN T XIIL 
R AIS E high the Stones; collect the Earth: Pre- 


ſerve the Name of Fear-combraic. Blow, Winds, 
from all your Hills; Sigh on the Grave of Muirnin. 


The dark Rock hangs, with all its Wood, above 
the calm Dwelling of the Heroes. 


he Sea, with its foam-headed Billows, murmurs 
at their Side. 


Why ſigh the Woods, why roar the Waves 
They have no Cauſe to mourn. 


But thou haſt Cauſe, O Diormar ! thou Maid o. 
the Breaſt of Snow ! Spread thou thy Hair to the 
Wind; ſend thy Sighs on the Blaſts of the Hills. 


L 4 They 
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They vaniſhed like two Beams of Light, which fly 
from the Heath in a Storm: They ſunk like two 
Stars in a Cloud when the Winds of the North ariſe. 


For Thee weep the Maids, Fear-combraic, along 
the echoing Hills. For Thee the Women weep, 
O Muirmn ; Chief of the Wars of Erin, I ſee not 
Fear-cembraic on the Hill; I ſee not Muirnin in the 
Storms of Ocean. Raiſe, raiſe the Song; relate the 

Tale. Deſcend, ye Tears of other Times. 


Diorma was the Daughter of Connaid the Chief 
of a thouſand Shields, 


Diorma was among the Maids, as the white 
Flower among the Heath, 


Her Breaſt was like a white Cloud in Heaven. 
Her Boſom like the Top of a Wave in a Storm. 
Her Hair was like Smoke in the Sun: Her Eye like 

the Start of Morn, Not fairer looks the Moon from 
between two Clouds, than the Face of Diorma 
from between her Locks, 


A thouſand Heroes loved the Maid ; the Maid 
loved none but Fear-combraic., He loved the Maid, 


and well he might ; fair among Women was the 
Daughter of Connaid. She was the Light of his 
Soul in Danger; the Strength of his Arm in Battle. 


Who ſhall deny me the Maid, ſaid Fear-combraic, 
who, the faireſt of Women, Diormg! Hard muſt 
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be his Helm of Steel, and ſtrong his Shield of 


Iron. 


I deny her, ſaid Muirnin Son of the Chief of 
generous Shells. My Sword is keen, my Spear is 
Strong; the Valiant yield to Muirnin. 


Come then, thou Son of Cormac, O mighty 
Muirnin, come |! leave the Hills of Erin, come on 


the foamy Wave. Let thy Ship, like a Cloud, 
come over the Storms of Ocean. 


He came along the Sea : His Sails were like gre 
Miſt on the Heath : Long was his Spear of Aſh; 
his Shield like the Bloody Moon. — Hodan Son of 
Armclach came; the Youth of the gloomy Brow. 


Riſe, Fear-comhraic, riſe, thou Love of the ſoft 


Diorma ! Fight, or yield the Maid, Son of the great 
Combfeadan ! 


He roſe like a Cloud on the Hill, when the 
Winds of Autumn below. | 


Tall art thou, faid Fear-combraic, Son of mighty 
Cormac ; fair are thy Cheeks of Youth, and ſtrong 
thy Arm of War, Prepare the Feaſt, and ſlay the 
Deer; ſend round the Shell of Joy: Three Days 


we feaſt together; we fight on the fourth, Son of 
Cormac. ] 


Why ſhould I ſheath my Sword, Son of the noble 


Combfeadan ? Yield to me, Son of Battle, and raiſe 
my Fame in Erin, 


Raiſe 
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Raiſe thou my Tomb, O Muirnin ! If Fear. 
| ' £ombraic fall by thy Steel, place my bright Sword 
by my Side, in the Tomb of the lonely Hill. 


We fight by the Noiſe of the Stream, Muirnin ! 
wield thy Steel. 


Swords ſound on Helmets, ſound on Shields; 
Braſs claſhes, clatters, rings. Sparkles buzz; 
Shivers fly ; Death bounds from Mail to Mail. As 
leaps a Stone from Rock to Rock, ſo Blow ſucceeds 
to Blow. Their Eyes dart Fire; their Noſtrils 
blow : They leap, they thruſt, they wound. 


Slowly, ſlowly falls the Blade of Muirnin, Son 
of War. He ſinks, his Armour rings; he cries, ! 
die, Fear-comharic, I die. 


And falls the braveſt of Men, the Chief of Innis- 
fhallin ! Stretch wide the Sail; aſcend the Wave, 
and bring the Youth to Erin. Deep on the Hills 
of Erin is the Sigh of Maids. For thee, my Foe, 
I mourn : Thou art the Grief of Fear-combraic. 


Riſe, ye Winds of the ſounding Hill ; figh over 

the Fall of Muirnin ! Weep, Diorma, for the Hero; 

| weep, Maid of the Arms of Snow; appear like the 
Sun in Rain; move in Tears along the Shore! 


Aodan ſaw the Fall of Muirnin, and drew the 
ſounding Bow : The grey-winged Arrow flew, and 
pierced 


ö 
ö 
$ 
$ 
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pierced the Breaſt of Fear-combraic. Aodan, ſaid 
Fear-combraic, where was the Sword of War ? 
Where was the Spear of thy Strength, when thus 
thou haſt ſlain Fear -combrazc ? Raiſe, gloomy Youth, 


raiſe thou our Tombs ! I will reſt with the Chief of 
Innisfhallin E 


Who is that on the Hill like a Sun-beam in a 
Storm? Who is that with the heaving Breaſts, 
which are like two Wreaths of Snow? Thy blue 
Eyes roll in Tears, thou Daughter of mighty Con- 
naid Thy Hair flies round thy Temples, as the 
Miſt on the Rocks of Ardven. Thy Robe flows 
on the Heath, Daughter of Grief, Diorma ! He is 
fallen on the Hill like a Stream of Light in a Cloud. 


No more ſhall he hear thy Voice like the Sound of 


the String of Muſic. The Strength of the War is 
gone; the Cheek of Youth is pale. 


FRAGMEN T XIVX. 


6 ſat by the Wall; by the Tree 
of the ruſtling Leaf t. His Spear leaned againſt 
the moſſy Rock. His Shield lay by him on the 
Graſs, Whilſt he thought on the mighty Carbre 
whom he flew in Battle, the Scout of the Ocean 
came, Moran the Son of Fithil. 


* This is the Opening of the Epic Poem mentioned in the Preface. 


The two following Fragments are Parts of ſome Epiſodes of the ſame 
Work. 


F The Aſpen or Poplar Tree. : 
Riſe, 
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Riſe, Cuchulaid, riſe | I ſee the Ships of Garve. 
Many are the Foe, Cuchulaid; many the Sons of 
Lochlyn. 


Moran thou ever trembleſt; thy Fears increaſe 
the Foe. They are the Ships of the Deſert of Hills 
arrived to aſſiſt Cuchulaid. 


1 ſaw their Chief, ſays Moran, tall as a Rock of 

Ice. His Spear is like that Fir; his Shield like the 
riſing Moon. He fat upon a Rock on the Shore, as 
a grey Cloud upon the Hill. Many, mighty Man! 
I faid, many are our Heroes; Garve, well art thou 
named [ü, many are the Sons of our King. 


He anſwered like a Wave on the Rock; who is 
like me here ? The Valiant live not with me ; they 
go to the Earth from my Hand. The King of the 
Deſert of Hills alone can fight with Garve. Once 
we wreſtled on the Hill. Our Heels overturned the 
Wood. Rocks fell from their Place, and Rivulets 
changed their Courſe. Three Days we ſtrove to- 
gether ; Heroes ftood at a Diſtance, and feared. 
On the fourth, the King faith that TI fell; but 
Garve faith, he ſtood. Let Cuchulaid yield to him 
that is ſtrong as a Storm. 


No, I ũ will never yield to Man. Cuchulaid will 
conquer or die. Go, Moran, take my Spear; 


Le Garve fignifies a Man of great fize. 
| ſtrike 
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ſtrike the Shield of Caithlait which hangs before the 


Gate. It never rings in Peace. My Heroes ſhall 
hear on the Fill. —— 


— 


FRAGMENT a, 
DUCHOMMAR, MORNA. 
DUCHOMMAR, 


ORNA ſu], thou faireſt of Women, 

Daughter of Cormac-Carbre ? why in the 
Circle of Stones, in the Cave of the Rock, alone ? 
The Stream murmureth hoarſely. The Blaſt groan- 
eth in the aged Tree, The Lake is troubled before 
thee, Dark are the Clouds of the Sky. But thou art 
like Snow on the Heath. Thy Hair like a thin 
Cloud of Gold on the Top of Cromleach. Thy 
Breaſts like two ſmooth Rocks on the Hill which 
is ſeen from the Stream of Brannuin. Thy Arms, 
as two white Pillars in the Hall of Fingal. 


MoRN A. 


Whence the Son of Mugruch, Duchommar the 
moſt gloomy of Men? Dark are thy Brows of Ter- 


Lu] The Signification of the Names in this Fragment are Dubcho- 
mar, a black well ſhaped Man; Murine or Morna a Woman be- 
loved by all. Cormac-Cairbre, an unequalled and rough Warrior. 
Cromleach, a crooked Hill, YMugruch, a ſurly gloomy Man, Tarman, 
Thunder. Moeinie, ſoft in Temper and Perſon, 


ror. 
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ror. Red thy rolling Eyes. Does Garve appear 
on the Sea? What of the Foe, Duchommar ? 


Duo chou MAR. 


From the Hill I return, O Mor na, from the Hill 
of the flying Deer. Three have I ſlain with my 
Bow; three with my panting Dogs. Daughter of 
ü rn I love thee as my Soul. 1 have 
lain a Deer for thee. High was his branchy Head; 
and fleet his Feet of Wind. 


1 


Gloomy Son of Mugruch, Duchommar ! T love 
thee not: Hard is thy Heart of Rock; Dark thy 
terrible Brow. But Cadmor the Son of Tarman, thou 
art the Love of Morna ! thou art like a Sun-beam 
on the Hill, in the Day of the gloomy Storm. 
Saweſt thou the Son of Tarman, lovely on the Hill 
of the Chace ? Here the Daughter of . 
bre waiteth the coming of Cadmor. 


Du choM MAR. 


And long ſhall Morna wait. His Blood is on my 
Sword. I met him by the moſly Stone, by the Oak 
of the noiſy Stream. He fought ; but I flew him; 
his Blood is on my Sword, High on the Hill I will 
Taiſe his Tomb, Daughter of Cormac-Corbre, But 
love thou the Son of Mugruch; his Arm is ſtrong 
as a Storm. 


MorNa. 
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MoN RA. 


And is the Son of Tarman fallen; the Vouth with 
the Breaſt of Snow ! the firſt in the Chace of the 
Hill; the Foe of the Sons of the Ocean Duchom- 
mar, thou art gloomy indeed ; cruel is thy Arm to 
me.—But give me that Sword, Son of Mugruch; 
I love the Blood of Cadmor / 


[He gives her the Sword, with which ſhe inſtantly 
{tabs him.] 


DUCHOMMAR. 


Daughter of Cormac-Carbre, thou haſt pierced 
Duchommar ! the Sword is cold in my Breaft ; thou 
haſt killed the Son of Mugruch. Give me to Moinie 
the Maid ; for much ſhe loved Duchommar. My 
Tomb ſhe will raiſe on the Hill ; the Hunter ſhall 


ſce it, and praiſe me. But draw the Sword from 
my Side, Morna; I feel it cold. 


[ Upon her coming near him, he ſtabs her. As 
ſhe fell, ſhe plucked a Stone from the Side of the 


Cave, and placed it betwixt them, that his Blood 
might not be mingled with hers, ] 


F R A G- 
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FRAGMEN T XVI. 


HERE is Gealchaſſa [x] my Love, the 
Daughter of Tuathal-Teachvar ! I left her 
in the Hall of the Plain, when 1 fought with the 
hairy Ulfadha. Return ſoon, ſhe ſaid, O Lamderg ! 
for here I wait in Sorrow. Her white Breaſt roſe 
with Sighs ; her Cheek was wet with Tears. But 
ſhe cometh not to meet Lamderg; or ſooth his Soul 
after Battle. Silent is the Hall of Joy; I hear not 
the Voice of the Singer. Brann does not ſhake his 
Chains at the Gate, glad at the coming of his Ma- 
Ker. Where is Gealchaſſa my Love, the Daughter 
of Tuathal-T eachvar ? 


Lamderg ! ſays Firchios Son of don, Gealchoſſa 
may be on the Hill; ſhe and her choſen Maids pur- 
ſuing the flying Deer. 


Firchiiſe ! no Noiſe I hear. No Sound in the 
Wood of the Hill. No Deer fly in my Sight; no 
panting Dog purſueth. I ſee not Gealchoſſa my 
Loye ; fair as the full Moon ſetting on the Hills of 


[x] The Signification of the Names in this Fragment are; Geal- 
choſſack, white-legged. Tuathal- Teachtmbar, ſurly, but fortunate 
Man. Lambdearg, Bloody hand. Ulfadbe, Long-beard, Firchor, 


the Conqueror of Men, 


Cromleach 


9 
1 


he 


fe 


< 
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Cromleach. Go, Firchios! go to Allad [y], the 
Grey-haired Son of the Rock. He liveth in the 
Circle of Stones; he may tell of Gealchoſſa. 


Allad ! faith Firchios, thou who dwelleſt in the 
Rock; thou who trembleſt alone; what ſaw thine 
Eyes of Age? 


I ſaw, anſwered Allad the Old, Ulln the Son of 
Carbre : He came like a Cloud from the Hill ; he 
hummed a ſurly Song as he came, like a Storm in 
leafleſs Wood. He entered the Hall of the Plain. 
Lamderg, he cried, moſt dreadful of Men ! Fight, 
or yield to Ullin> Lamderg, replied Gealchoſſa, 
Lamaerg is not here; he fights the Hairy Ulfadba ; 
mighty Man, he is not here, But Lamderg never 
yields; he will fight the Son of Carbre. Lovely art 
thou, O Daughter of Tuathal Teachvar ! ſaid Ullin, 
I carry thee to the Houſe of Carbre ; the Valiant 
ſhall have Gealchoſſa. Three Days from the Top 
of Cromleach will I call Lamderg to fight. The 


fourth, you belong to Lin, if Lamderg die, or fly 
my Sword, 


Allad! Peace to thy Dreams !—ſound the Horn, 


' Firchios | —Ullin may hear, and meet me on the 


Top of Cromleach. 


Lamderg ruſhed on like a Storm, On his Spear 
he leaped over Rivers. Few were his Strides up the 


LY Aad is plainly a Druid conſulted on this Occafion, 


Vor, II, M Hill, 
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Hill. The Rocks fly back from his Heels ; loud 
craſhing they bound to the Plain. His Armour, his 
Buckler rung. He hummed a ſurly Song like the 
Noiſe of the falling Stream. Dark as a Cloud he 
ſtood above ; his Arms, like Meteors, ſhone. From 
the Summit of the Hill, he rolled a Rock. Ullin 
heard in the Hall of Carbre,—— 


AN 
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In THE YEAR 1710. 


BY 


CHARLES Lord WHITWORTH. 


— 


Firſt Printed in the Year 1758. 


L 1651 


Advertiſement. 


T H E following ſhort but curious Account of 


the Ruſſian Empire, as it began to emerge 
from Barbariſm in the Year 1710, cannot but be 
acceptable to the Public, from the Curioſity of the 
Subject, and from the Merit of the Performance. 
Lord Maleſworth's Account of the Revolution in 
Denmark, which totally overturned the Conſtitution 
of that Country, is one of our Standard Books, Lord 
IWhitworth's little Treatiſe will throw conſiderable 
Lights upon the Formation of the Muſcovite Power, 
and upon the Plans of that extraordinary Genius, 
Peter the Great. Each Author ſhews what laſting 
Benefits Embaſſadors and foreign Miniſters might 
confer on Mankind, beyond the temporary Utility 
of negociating and ſending Intelligence, 


Our Author Charles Lord Whitworth, was Son of 
Richard Whitworth, Eſq; of Blowerpipe in Stafford- 
ſhire, who, about the Time of the Revolution, had 
ſettled at Aabaſton. He married Anne Moſeley, Niece 
of Sir Oſwald Moſeley, of Cheſhire, by whom he had 
ſix Sons anda Daughter: Charles; Richard, Lieu- 
tenznt-colonel of the Queen's own royal Regiment 
of Horſe; Edward, Captain of a Man of War; 

M 3 Gerard, 
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Gerard, one of the Chaplains to King George the 
Firſt; John, Captain of Dragoons ; Francis, Sur- 
veyor-general of his Majeſty's Woods, and Secre- 
tary of the Iſland of Barbadoes, Father of Charles 
Whitworth, Eſq; Member in the preſent Parlia- 
ment for Mine- head, in Somerſetfhire : and Anne, 
married to Tracey Pauncefort, Eſq; of Lincolnſhire, 


Charles, the eldeſt Son, was bred under that ac- 
compliſhed Miniſter and Poet, Mr. Stepney ; and, 
having attended him through ſeveral Courts of Ger- 
many, was, in the Year 1702, appointed Reſident at 
the Diet of Rati/bon. In 1704, he was named En- 
voy Extraordinary to the Court of Peter/bourgh, as he 
was ſent Embaſſador Extraordinary thitheron a more 
ſolemn and important Occaſion in 1710. M. de 
 Matueef, the Czar's Miniſter at London, had been 
arreſted in the public Street by two Bailiffs, at the 
Suit of ſome Tradeſmen to whom he was in Debt. 
This Affront had like to have been attended with 
very ſerious Conſequences. The Czar, who had 
been abſolute enough to civilize Savages, had no 
Idea, could conceive none, of the Privileges of a 
Nation civilized in the only rational Manner, by 
Laws and Liberties. He demanded immediate and 
ſevere Puniſhment of the Offenders : He demanded 
it of a Princeſs, whom he thought intereſted to aſſert 
the Sacredneſs of the Perſons of Monarchs, even in 
their Repreſentatives; and he demanded it with 
Threats of wrecking his Vengeance on all Engliſh 
Merchants and Subjects eſtabliſhed in his Dominions. 
In this Light the Menace was — 

Wille, 
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wiſe, happily the Rights of a whole People were more 
ſacred here than the Perſons of foreign Miniſters. The 
Czur's Memorials urged the Queen with the Satis- 
faction which ſhe had extorted herſelf, when only 
the Boat and Servants of the Earl of Manche/ter had 
been inſulted at Venice. That State had broken 
through their fundamental Laws to content the Queen 
of Greet Britain. How noble a Picture of Govern- 
ment, when a Monarch that can force another Na- 
tion to infringe its Conſtitution, dare not violate 
his owrf ! One may imagine with what Difficulties 
our Secretaries of State muſt have laboured through 
all the Ambagesof Phraſein Engliſh, French, German 
and Ruſs, to explain to Muſcovite Ears and Muſco- 
vite Underſtandings, the Meaning of Indictments, 
Pleadings, Precedents, Juries and Verdicts [z]; and 
how impatiently Peter muſt have liſtened to Promiſes 
of a Hearing next Term! With what Aſtoniſhment 
muſt he have beheld a great Queen, engaging to en- 
deavour to prevail on her Parliament to paſs an Act 
to prevent any ſuch Outrage for the future ! What 
Honour does it reflect on the Memory of that Prin- 
ceſs, to ſee her not bluſh to own to an arbitrary Em- 
peror, that even to appeaſe him She dared not put 
the meaneſt of her Subjects to Death uncondemned 
by Law! „There are,” ſays ſhe [a], in one of her 
Diſpatches to him, ** inſuperable Difficulties with 


[z] Mr, Dayrelles, in his Letter to the Ruſſian Embaſſador, March 


10, 1705, gives him a particular Account of the Trial before the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Ho/t. 


Vide Motley's Life of Peter I, Vol, II. p. 57, 
[a] Bid. p. 67. 
M 4 te reſpect 
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<« reſpe& to the ancient and fundamental Laws of 
<« the Government of our People, which we fear do 
< not permit ſo ſevere and rigorous a Sentence to be 
« given, as your Imperial Majeſty at firſt ſeemed 
& to expect in this Cafe : and we perſuade our Self, 
<« that your Imperial Majeſty, who are a Prince 
famous for Clemency and for exact Juſtice, will 
not require us, who are the Guardian and Pro- 
<< tectreſs of the Laws, to inflict a Puniſhment upon 
e our Subjects, which the Law does not empower 

cc us to do. Words fo venerable and heroic, that 
this Broil ought to become Hiſtory, and beexempted 
from the Oblivion due to the filly Squabbles of Em- 
baſſadors and their Privileges. If Anne deſerved Praiſe 
for her Conduct on this Occaſion, it reflects ſtill 
greater Glory on Peter, that this ferocious Man had 
Patience to liſten to theſe Details, and had Modera- 


tion and Juſtice enough to be perſuaded by the Rea- 
ſon of them. 


Mr. Whitworth had the Honour of terminating 
this Quarrel. In 1714, he was appointed Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Diet of Auſbourg and Ratiſbon; in 1716, 
EnvoyExtraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the King 
of Pruſſia. In 1717, Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Hague. In 1719, he returned in his former Cha- 
racter to Berlin; and in 1721, the late King re- 
warded his long Services and Fatigues, by creating 
him Baron I/hitworth of Galway in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, the Preamble of his Patent, enumerating 
many of his Virtues and Labours, being as follows: 


CUM. 
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commendaverint, haud minorem tamen vel ſibimet 
gloriam acquirere, vel Regnis noſtris utilitatem conferre 
eos exiſlimamus, qui res naſtras apud principes ſtatuſ- 
que exteros prudenter felicitergue adminiſtrant. Inter 
hoſce quidem eminet plurimum tum longinquo uſu at- 
que exercitatione, tum ſolertia quadam ſingulari fidelis 
& dilectus nobis Carolus Whitworth Armiger. Va- 
riis in aulis externis perfunctis muneribus ſeſe ante- 
ceſſeribus naſtris glorioſe memoriæ, Gulielmo Tertio 
Regi, Reginægue Anne perſpectum imprimis compro- 
Jatumque reddidit. In Comitiis Ratiſbonenſibus, in 
Auld Cæſareo-Germanicd, atque apud Czarum Muſ- 
coviæ temporibus difficallimis res maxim momenti ſem- 
per cum laude tractavit, ac meritis ſuis eximiis ſum- 
mos honores rerum exterarum curatoribus tribui ſolitos, 
legati ſcilicet Extraordinarii et Plenipotentiarii cha- 
racterem conſecutus eft, Ita ornatum, ita commendatum 
nos eum accepimus, ac proinde ejus opera in arduis com- 
pluribus negociis tanto cum noſiro commodo tantoque om- 
nium plauſu uſi ſumus, ut teſtimonio aliquo illuſiri ejus 
virtutes, intemeratam precapue fidem et conſlantiam, 
remunerandas eſſe cenſuerimus ; et cum Majęſtatem im- 
peri naſiri deceat, tum rebus tractandis pondus aliguod 
adjiciat nobilitatis ſplendor atque amplitudo, nos præ- 
dictum Carolum Whitworth, quem legati noſtri extra- 
ordinarii ac plenipotentiarii titulis inſignivimus ad trace 
tatus pacts in congreſſu Brunſvicenſi proximo celebrandos, 
qui in Auld Berolinenſi, atque apud Ordines Generales 
Uniti Belgii, plend potentid res noſtras procurat, ad 
dignitatem gradumque Baronis in Regno no/tro Hiber- 

me promovendum ee ſiatuimus : Sciatis igitur, &c. 
The 


4 
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The next Year his Lordſhip was entruſted with 
the Affairs of Great Britain at the Congreſs of Cam- 
Bray, in the Character of Embaſſador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary. He returned Home in 1724, 
and died the next Year at his Houſe in Gerard. ſtreet, 
London. His Body was interred in ęſiminſter Abbey, 


Theſe ſhort Memorials, communicated to me by 
his Family without any Oſtentation, are all J have 
been able to recover of a Man ſo uſeful to his Coun- 
try; who, beſides the following little Piece, which 
muſt retrieve and preſerve his Character from Obli- 
vion, has left many Volumes of State-letters and Pa- 
pers in the Poſſeſſion of his Relations. One little 
Anecdote of him I was told by the late Sir Luke 
Schaub, who had it from himſelf : Lord Whitworth 
had had a perſonal Intimacy with the famous Czar:- 
na Catherine, at a Time when her Favours were not 
purchaſed nor rewarded at fo extravagant a Rate as 
that of a Diadem. When He had compromiſed the 
Rupture between the Court of Exgland and the Czar, 
He was invited to a Ball at Court, and taken out to 
dance by the Czarina. As they began the Minuet, 
She ſqueezed him by the Hand, and ſaid in a Whiſ- 
per, Have you forgot little Kate ? 


It is to be lamented that ſo agreeable a Writer as 
Lord Whitworth, has not left us more ample Ac- 
counts of this memorable Woman. Even his Por- 
trait of her Lord is not detailed enough to ſatisfy our 


Curioſity, How ſtriking a Picture might an Author 
of 
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of Genius form from the Contraſt exhibited to Eu- 
rope by four extraordinary Men at the ſame Period! 
Peter recalled that Image of the Founders of Em- 
pires, of whom we read with much Satisfaction and 
much Incredulity in ancient Story. Charles the 
Twelfth, of thoſe frantic Heroes of Poeſy, of whom 
we read with perhaps more Satisfaction and no Cre- 
dulity at all. Romulus and Achilles filled Half our 
Gazettes, while Lewis the Fourteenth was treadin 

to Univerſal Monarchy with all the Pompand Policy 
of theſe latter Ages. William the Third was oppo- 
ſing this modern Xerxes with the ſame Arts; and 
(with perhaps a little of Charles's Jealouſy) had the 
good Fortune to have his Quarrel confounded with 
that of Europe. While Peter tamed his Savages, 
raiſed Cities, invited Arts, converted Foreſts into 
Fleets, Charles was trying to recall the Improve- 
ments of War to its firſt Principle, brutal Strength; 

fancying that the Weight of the Turk; Empire was 
to be overturned by a ſingle Arm, and that heroic 
Obſtinacy might be a Counterpoize to Gun- powder. 


A Philoſopher in theſe four Men iaw at once 


the great Outlines of what the World had been, 
and of what it is. 


Lord Whitworth's MS, was communicated to me 
by Richard Owen Cambridge, Eſq. having been 
purchaſed by him in a very curious Sett of Books, 
collected by Monſieur Zolmon, Secretary to the late 
Stephen Poyntz, Eſq. This little Library relates. 
ſolely to Ruſſian Hiſtory and Affairs, and contains in 


many 
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many Languages every thing that perhaps has been 
written on that Country. Mr. Cambridge's known 
Benevolence, and his Diſpoſition to encourage every 
uſeful Undertaking, has made him willing to throw 
open this Magazine of Curioſity to whoever is in- 
clined to complie a Hiſtory, or elucidate the Tran. 


actions of an Empire, almoſt unknown even to it's 
Contemporaries, 


AN 
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s 
In the YE AR 1710. 


HE Country of Ruſſia has for- 
| merly been ſo little frequented by Ruſſon 


Foreigners, and their Share in the . 

Affairs of Europe ſo inconſiderable, that, to ſorm any 
juſt Notion thereof, it may be of Uſe, in the preſent 
Juncture, to give ſome general Account of the Czar's 
Dominions, Revenues, and Forces, which may ſerve 
a a Ground-work, to judge more properly of what- 


ever may happen in the Courſe of this War. 


The Empire of Muſcovy is at preſent of a 

Extent. 
vaſt Extent, bounded on the North by the 
lce-ſea, and the unknown Tracts near the Pole, on 
the Eaſt and South- EaMſt by China, Great Tartary, 
the Uſbecgue Tartars, and Perſia ; on the South by 
Part of Turkey, Poland, and Lithuania, and on the 


Weſt 
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Weſt by the Baltick-ſea, . Sweden and Lapland: A 
Territory almoſt equal in Compaſs of Ground 


to the reſt of Europe, but very ſhort of ſe- 
veral Kingdoms, in the Riches of the Country, and 
Number of the People: Moſt like the America 
Plantations on the Continent, the Banks of the ſe- 
veral Rivers being tolerably inhabited, and Land 
enough tilled for the Neceſſity of Life and the Con- 
veniency of their Trade, as is very obvious from 
the Frontiers of Lithuania to Moſco; for the Ground 
is only cleared in Proportion to the Largeneſs of the 
Towns or Villages on the Road, and the reſt Wood 
on all Sides. In the Southern Parts are very large 
unfrequented Plains of ſeveral hundred Miles, ex- 
tremely fruitful in Graſs, and all Sorts of ſweet 
Herbs and Flowers, but wanting in Wood and good 
Water, and expoſed to the ſudden Inroads of the 
Tartars, againſt which no Peace or Treaty is any 


Security, 


Nature. 


The Soil is different in Nature and Goodneſs ac- 
cording to the Climate: That about Mee 
is ſandy and not very fruitful, but ſuffic- 
ently ſupplied by the Conveniency of the Rivers in 
Summer, and Cheapneſs of fled Carriage in the 
Winter, which generally laſts there about ſiu 


Months. 


The Inhabitants are chiefly thoſe called Moſcovits, 
the reſt ſwell the Bulk, but add little to 


the Strength of the Country; the Lo 


landers and Samotedes being too heavy and r 


mate. 


Inbabi tants. 


the ſeveral Nations of Tartars too wild, and the 
Coſſacts too full of Freedom and Privilege, to be of 
any great Advantage. , 


The Laplanders and Samoiedes are diſperſed all a- 
long the large Woods on the White and 3 
Ice Sea; their Stature is low, their Fi- 54 
gure very diſagreeable, their Apprehen- Sanvicder 
ſion and Underſtanding ſcarce above that of Brutes, 
and their Religion, if any at all, little underſtood b 
thoſe who frequent them. Their Food is general] 
raw Fiſh, or whatever they kill or find dead, with- 
out Diſtinction; they are of Uſe to the Muſcovites 
in their Seal-fiſhery about Nova Zembla; and pay 
the Czar a ſmall Tribute of Furs, 


The Kingdoms of Siberia and Daury were firſt 
entered by ſome Ruſſian Malefactors who - 
fled from Juſtice in the Time of John Ba- 1 
filewitz, but on this Diſcovery received Daum. 
their Pardons, and being ſeconded by ſome Soldiers 
made ſeveral Settlements on the neareſt Rivers ; 
which by Degrees have been extended to the Fron- 
tiers of China, the laſt Fortreſs of the Czar's Domi- 
nions called Nerczinſe, being built on the River 
Amur which falls into the South Sea; the original In- 
habitants of theſe wide Countries were ſeveral Sorts 
of Tartars, who, living in little Hordes or Companies 
under diſtin Governments, like the Indian Nations 
in America, were eaſily ſubdued ; near the Ruſſian 
Plantations, they have learned to dwell in Houſes, 
to till tue Ground, and pay the Czar an Annual 


Tribute 
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Tribute of Furs, as Sables, Foxes and Ermines: 
The other Tartars, who continue to range about with 
their Tents, do not acknowledge the Czar's Sove- 
reignty, and are often troubleſome in little Parties, 
though not capable of making any great Impreſſion. 


Caſan and Aſiracan were Tartarian Kingdoms, 
who once made the Muſcovites tributary, 
* = and ſeveral Times brought that Govern- 
Aracan. ment to the Brink of Ruin; but were en- 
tirely ſubdued by John Bafilowitz, the firſt in 1552, 
and the other in 1554 : After which, he built ſeveral 
Towns on the Wolga, ſtrengthened them with good 
Garriſons, and ſent Colonies of his own People to 
Caſan and Aftracan, who to this Day do not ſuffer 
any Tartarians to ſettle within the Walls, 


The Czeremeſſes and Morduars poſſeſs a large Tract 
of Land between Niſen-Novogrod and Ca- 

— ſan, on both Sides of the River Wolga; 
Norduars. they live in Houſes, follow Huſbandry, 
and pray the Czar Taxes and Services as his other 


Subjects, but never furniſh Recruits to the War, 


The Baſtirs are a powerful Nation, extended 
from Caſan to the Frontiers of Siberia; they 


have ſome Villages, but maintain their old 
Freedom, and rebelled in 1707, when the Czar's 
Officers would have loaded them with new Impo- 
ſitions, and forced ſeveral of them to be baptized : 
They were appeaſed by the Shew of Force, and Re- 
dreſs of their Grievances, 


4 The 


Baſkirs, 
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The reſt of the Country, to Atracan and the Fron- 
tiers of the Uſbecques, is haunted by the Cal- 
mucks, and other Hordes, who remove with 
theirTents according to the Seaſon and Convenience 
of Subſiſtance : The Czar makes them Preſents 
every Year of Cloth, Money and ſome Arms ; and 
in Return they are obliged to ſerve him in his Wars 
without Pay, which they ſufficiently make up to 
themſelves, by plundering Friends and Foes where- 
ever they march ; the greateſt Number which has of 
late appeared in Arms for the Czar, was about 
twelve Thouſand, who, coming eight Days after the 
Battle of Poltawa, were diſmiſſed back again ; only 
about two Thouſand were ſent into Livonia, The 
Religion of the Tartars is either Mahometan or Hea- 


then, in which they have been left undiſturbed by 
the Czar and his Anceſtors. 


ucks, 


The Cofſacks are diſtinguiſhed into three Sorts, 
known by the Places where they firſt ſettled 
themſelves; but are all of the ſame Nation, *. 
Language, Religion, and Form of Government. Th 
were originally Poliſb Peaſants, formed into a Militia 
under their own Officers and Diſcipline, and placed 
in the fruitful Plains of the Mraine, to ſecure the 
Frontiers of the Common- wealth againſt the Tar- 
tars; after ſome Years, they increaſed prodigiouſly 
in Number and Riches, and could no longer 
bear the Indignities of the Poliſh Nobility, who 
aſſected to treat them as their Slaves on all Occa- 

Vol. II. 1 ſions; 
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ſions; this Uſage was the Riſe of ſeveral bloody 
Wars, with different Succeſs. 


In one of the firſt, the Ceſſacis being worſted, ſe- 
Cofflacks of veral of them, rather than ſubmit to the 
the Don. Yoke, removed from the Ukraine to the 
unfrequented Banks of the Don, or Tanais, where 
they begun a new Plantation. In the Year 1637, 
another Detachment on the ſame Occaſion reſolved 
to ſeek their Fortune as far as the Caſpian Sea, but 
in their Paſſage were perſuaded, by their old Country- 
men on the Don, to ſtop ſhort and join in an Attempt 
againſt Aſoph, which they took the ſame Year and 
kept till 1642, when the Turks approaching with a 
great Army, and the Muſcovites refuſing them timely 
Succours, they burnt the Place, and fixed the Seat 
of their little Common-weath at Circaſty, a Town 
on an Iſland in the Don: Some Time after they put 
themſelves under the Protection of the Muſcovites; 
and had lately thirty-nine Towns on that River, 
from Rybna to Aſoph, moſt of them on the North- 
Eaſt Side: The Country is generally without Trees, 
but fruitful to a Wonder in Graſs, Flowers, ſweet 
Herbs, wild Aſparagus, &c. They ſow very little 
Corn, that being only the Employment of their 
Slaves; nor do they eat much Bread, Roots, or 
Herbs; their chief Diet being Fiſh, Fleſh, and Fruits; 
their Riches conſiſt in Cattle, Horſes, Dromedaries 
and Camels ; in their Houſes and Cloathes they are 
generally neater than the Muſcovites; the Religion 
is after the Greek, or Eaſtern Church; they have very 
few 
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few Tradeſmen, or Artificers; Arms are theit Em- 
ployment and Delight, which in Times of Peace they 
exerciſe by Parties againſt their conſtant Enemies, 


the Calmuck, Cuban, and Crim Tartars, and in 


Time of open War againſt the Turks on the Palus 
Meotis. Their Government is a Sort of military 
Democracy; their chief Hetman, or Colonel over 
all, keeps his Reſidence at Cercaſty: He is elected 
inageneral Meeting of the Captains and civil Officers 
of the Nation, but is confirmed by the Czar, and 
then his Employment laſts for Life, which he often 
loſes on an unfortunate Expedition, or other Tu- 
mult : Every Town is like a little Common- wealth, 
and has its own Hetman, or Captain, choſen Yearly, 
who has the Care of all Buſineſs Civil and Military, 
and in the Field acts as Captain of his own Com- 
munity : They are left in Poſſeſſion of their old 
Laws and Cuſtoms, pay the Czar no Tribute, furniſh 
no Recruits, and are only bound to appear in Arms 
at their own Charge when ſummoned : But on the 
contrary their Captains uſed toreceive yearly Preſents 
from his Treaſury of Cloth, Money and Corn : 
they have very great Privileges ; one of the moſt 
conſiderable was the Freedom of any Peaſant or 
Slave, who being once in the Country could not 
be reclaimed by his Maſter, or the Muſcovite Go- 
vernment ; and on this Account vaſt Numbers of 
Deſerters ſheltered themſelves here in the preſent 
War, of which the Gzar being informed, Prince Dol- 
goruki was ſent four Years ago with twelve hun- 
dred Men to ſearch them out : he found ſome hun- 
dreds; but, not being on his Guard, was in his Re- 
N 2 _— 
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turn attacked by the Coſſacks, and cut to Pieces with 
all his People; this occaſioned a general Revolt, 
and employed the Czar about ten thouſand Men 
near two Years, in which Troubles many of their 
Towns were burnt, and no Quarter given to Man, 
Woman, or Child ; beſides ſeveral hundreds who 
were publickly executed at Yeronitz : This has very 
much diſpeopled the Country, and made the Name 
of Muſcovy odious to the reſt, In their moſt 
flouriſhing Condition, they might be reckoned at 
fifteen thouſand Men fit to bear Arms. 


The Cofſacks of the Ukraine are much more nu- 
merous and conſiderable, their Dominions 
— — £4 exteuding ſeveral hundred Miles between 


the River Bori/thenes, or Neiper, and the 
Don; in 1654, they, with their Hetman, on ill 
Uſage, revolted from Poland, and put themſelves 
under the Czar's Protection, giving him up Chisf, 
Czernichsff, and ſeveral other ſtrong Towns, as 
Pledges of their Fidelity. This Country is ex- 
tremely well peopled, and tilled ; their Towns are 
many, all fortified with a dry Ditch, earthen Wall, 
and Paliſadoes; the Villages are large, and neatly 
built with Wood ; they drive a great Trade in Hemp, 
Pot-aſh, Wax, Corn and Cattle; they live in 
much Eaſe and Plenty, enjoying the ſame Privi- 
leges as thoſe on the Don, which, with their Riches, 
drew upon them the Envy of the Muſcovite Nobi- 
lity and Government, who by Degrees made ſeve- 
ral Incroachments on their Liberties; and from 
hence ſprung an univerſal Diſcontent, and the Re- 
| | volt 
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volt of Mazeppa to the King of Sweden ; which 
being ill managed, the Reſidence Town of Bathurin 
was immediately taken and burnt, and above fix 
thouſand Perſons put to the Sword without Di- 
ſtinction of Age or Sex. 


The Zaparovian Coſſacks are juſt of the ſame 
Temper and Manner of Life with thoſe 
on the Don; they are ſo called from the 3 : 
Falls in the River Boriſibenes, about — 8 
which they ſeated themſelves chiefly for 
their greater Security and Convenience of their In- 
curſions againſt the Turks and Tartars : When the 
Coſſacks of the Ukraine, diſcouraged by the ſevere 
Excution at Bathurin, ſet ſtill, theſe openly declared 
for Mazeppa, and continued firm to him to the 
laſt ; two or three Thouſand followed his Fortune 
to Bender, and are ſtill with the King of Sweden; 
moſt of the reſt were cut to Pieces, ſo that the Re- 


mains of that Name are at preſent very inconſider- 
able, 


From theſe Accounts it is plain the Czar's 
Strength muſt be chiefly computed from his 
national Muſcovites, from whence alone 
his regular Forces are formed and maintained, if 
you except ſome few Contributions from the Mor- 
duars and Czeremeſs Tartars, who by Degrees have 
been civilized and ſubjected. The high- — 

Tun 


eſt and moſt probable Computation of er, 
their Numbers is, by 


Muſcovites, 


N 3 Houſes 
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Houſes that contribute to the War in 
Money, | 884,000 


Houſes that contribute towards Car- 
riages and Proviſions, | 4245000 


— 
— 


Houſes 1, 308, ooo 


Souls. 
Which, at a medium of five 1 6 
to a Houſe, make „540, ooo 


I have ſeen another, by which the Empire was di- 


vided into eighty-four Parts, for raiſing the Czar'z 
Fleet in 1697 : 


Houſes, 
Each Part reckoned at — — — 10,000 


In all, 840,000 


Souls, 
At five Perſons per Houſe, — — 4,200,000 


Theſe Calculations comprehend all the Muſco- 
vites and their ſeveral Colonies, from Chiuff to 
China and the Ice Sea. 


As the Ground lies in moſt Parts untilled, and the 
Improvement of every Gentleman's Revenue is the 
Number of his Peaſants, or Subjects; it has been the 
old Maxim of the Muſcovite Officers in all their 
ſucceſsful Wars to carry off as many of the People 
as they could, and plant them on their own Eſtates : 
= -- | Seyeral 
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Several Towns on the Wolga, are the Fruits of 
their former Expeditions in Poland and Lithuania ; 
and they have at preſent drained above one third of 
the Inhabitants from Ingria and Liuonia, and ſettled 
whole Villages of them in the Southern Parts to- 
wards Veronitz, who, finding their new Slavery eaſier 
than their old, the Earth more fruitful, and the 
Climate more gentle, would, I believe, never re- 
turn back, though left at Liberty; an irreparable 
Loſs to the King of Sweden, if ever thoſe Pro- 
vinces ſhould return to their former Maſter. In- 
gria has in ſome Meaſure been re- peopled by Co- 
lonies of Muſcovites : Moſt of the great Families 
now in being are of foreign Extraction; as the 
Galliczyns, Apraxins, Nareſtins, &c. from Poland; 


the Circaſtys from Tartary; and the Czar prides 
himſelf in a Pruſſian Original. 


They are divided into three Ranks, the Nobility, 
called KN EAS; the Gentry, called DuoR- 4 
NINs, and the PEASANTS, Wy 


The KNEAs, or Dukes, were anciently Heads, 
of the little Governments into which this 
Country was divided, but were all ſub- 
dued in Time by the Princes of Volodomir, who 
tranſlated their Reſidence to Moſco, and took upon 


them the Title of WELIKI KNEAS, or Great 
Duke : The Races of theſe Families {till retain their 


ancient Title, and ſeyeral Poles tranſplanted thi- 
ther, as they became conſiderable, aſſumed the ſame 
Mark of Diſtinction, on Pretence of being de- 

N 4 ſcended 


Nobiliey. 
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ſcended from their WAYWO PD Es, or Palatines. This 
Title is differently reſpected, according to the Re- 
venue or Employment of the Perſon; for thoſe 
Dukes who ſubmitted on Condition, and received 
Eſtates in Exchange for their petty Sovereignties, 
ſtill continue in ſome Splendor; others have raiſed 
themſelves again by their civil or military Service, 
while the reſt are reduced to the loweſt Poverty 
and Contempt: And two Years ago, there were 
near three hunded Kneas common Soldiers in Prince 
Menzicoſf's Regiment of Dragaons, To remedy 
the Confuſion of this Title, the Czar has begun 
ſince his Progreſs to make ſome Alterations : His 
late firſt Miniſter Golowin, and General Gordon, 
were made Counts by the Emperor; Alexander 
Menzicsff his Favourite, was made Prince of the 
Empire, four Years ago : But the Czar's Ambition 
increaſing with his Succeſs, he thought of beſtow- 
ing his own Honours, and ſoon after created Prince 
Menzicoff, Duke of Ingria. When Monſieur 
Golof kin, his preſent firſt Miniſter and Great Chan- 
cellor, was made a Count by the Emperor, he 
received ſoon after the ſame Title from the Czar, 
who has ſince made his High Admiral Apraxin, 
and Lord Privy-ſeal Soto, both Counts, without 
any Recourſe to the Imperial Court, and deſigns 
by Degrees to introduce the Title of Barons and 
Knights; he has already inſtituted an Order of 
Knighthood in Honour of St. Andrew, who wear a 
blue Ribband and Star in Imitation of the Garter. 


The 
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The Duoxxixs are Country Gentlemen, moſt 
whereof hold their Lands by Knights Ser- 
vice, to appear in War on Horſe- back; 
formerly it was ſufficient to ſend a Man well armed 
and mounted, but the preſent Czar makes them or 
their Sons ſerve in Perſon, if they cannot buy In- 
tereſt enough with his Miniſters to be excuſed: 
When they appear in the Field, they are not allowed 
a Servant, though they may be Maſters of ſome 
hundred Peaſants, and are obliged to do all the Du- 
ties of common Soldiers; but their greateſt Mortifi- 
cation is, that ſuch of their Peaſants as will but liſt 
Volunteers, are immediately declared Freemen, and 
in equal conſideration with their Maſters, though 
the point of Honour has not yet prevailed fo far, as 
to give many Inſtances of this Nature. Such of the 
Duzrnins as live on their Eftates, and are far from 
Meſco, are at much Eaſe, and give themſelves great 
Airs, though they are again as humble and ſub- 
miſſive to the chief Nobility and Officers; for this 
Country is the perfect Model of Bayes's Grand- 
dance, where every one has his Share of Slavery 
and Worſhip ; except 


entry. 


The PEAs Ax rs, who are perfect Slaves, ſubject 
to the arbitrary Power of their Lords, and 
transferred with Goods and Chattles; they 
can call nothing their own, which makes them very 
lazy, and when their Maſter's Taſk is done, and a 
little Bread and Firing provided for the Year, the 


great 
— 


Peaſants. 
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great Buſineſs of their Life is over, the reſt of their 
Time being idled or flepb away; and yet they live 
content, a couple of earthen Pots, a wooden Plat- 
ter, wooden Spoon, and Knife, are all their Houſhold 
Goods; their Drink is Water; their Food Oat. 
meal, Bread, Salt, Muſhrooms, and Roots, on 
great Days a little Fiſh, or Milk, if it is not a 
Faſt; but Fleſh very rarely : thus mere Cuſtom in 
them ſhames the pretended Auſterities of Philoſo- 
phy and falſe Devotion, and fits them admirably 
for the Fatizues of War, which, it once familiar 
by Uſe and Diſcipline, will certainly advance far 
in a People, who go as unconcerned to Death or 


Torments, and have as much paſſive Valour, as 
any Nation in the World. 


Their Religion is the Eaſtern or Greek Church, 
Reken. ſtill more corrupted by Ignorance and Su- 
gion. 
perſtition; they think to ſatisfy the ſecond 
Commandment by allowing no carved Images, but 
their Churches are filled with miſerable 
Paintings without Shade or Perſpective, and 
yet ſome of theſe Dawbings, as well as the finer 
Strokes of the Italian Pencils, are ſaid to be the 
Work of Angels; particularly a celebrated Piece of 
the Virgin Mary with three Hands, which is pre- 
ſerved in the Monaſtery of Ferufalem, about thirty 
Miles from Moſco : The Reſpect paid to theſe Pic- 
gie. ures is the groſſeſt Kind of. Idolatry, and 
makes up a principal Part of their Devotion; 
to theſe they bow and croſs themſelves; every Child 
has its own Patron Saint allotted him at Baptiſm, 


and 


Images. 
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and every Room its Guardian Picture in a Corner, 
the Ruſſian Place of Honour, to which Strangers 
pay their Reverence coming in, before they begin 
their Buſineſs, or take any Notice of the Com- 
pany : Theſe Repreſentations are all called by the 
general Name of Boo, or God. The reſt of their 
Worſhip is, in obſerving the Faſts, which 
are four in the Year, beſides i/zdnefdays and 
Fridays, and very ſevere; in frequenting the Church, 
if nigh at hand, once a Day, in lighting up Wax 
Candles to their Saints, and often repeating the 
Gospopi PoHMELI, or Lord have Mercy upon me, 
without any farther Attention : Since the War, and 
trequent Voyages of their young Gentry, they be- 
gin to be leſs ſtrict in their Faſts ; the Czar himſelf 
eats Fleſh on all of them in private Houſes, but re- 
frains from giving any Scandal in Public. Their 
Churches are very numerous, ſome of Stone, FRAY 
the reſt of Wood, all built in the Form of 
a Croſs, with five little Cupolas ; every Nobleman's 
Seat has one; to build a Church being thought a 
meritorious Act, and laying a ſort of Obligation on 
Heaven, though they are left at Liberty to frequent 
them. Their Pariſh Prieſts and Chaplains 
are of the meaneſt People, Huſbands of one — 
Wife in a literal Explication of the Scrip- 
ture; and when ſhe died, the Prieſt was formerl 
excluded from the Service, and obliged to turn 
Monk, or take up ſome ſorry Trade for a Liveli- 
hood ; but this Czar allows them to continue in the 
Under-Offices of the Church; from this Parentage 
and Condition, it is no wonder they are very igno- 
rant, 


Fafts 
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rant, their utmoſt Education being to repeat the Ser- 
vice with a muſical Accent, and to read a Chapter 
in the Bible, which, being in the Sclavonian Lan- 
guage, is underſtood by very few of them; they never 
read the Old Teſtament in the Church, and much 
leſs allow it to be placed on the Altar. Their 
Monks and dignified Clergy, though % 

— moſt equally ignorant, except ſome fe 
Clergy. educated at Chioff, are in much greater 
Eſteem, their Habits, Faſts (for they 
never eat any Fleſh), Gravity, and continual Devo- 
tion, draw to them the Eyes and Veneration of the 
People, and their large Poſſeſſions formerly ſtrength- 
ened their temporal Intereſts ſo far, that the Patri- 
arch Nichon durſt ſtruggle with the Czar's Father 
for Independency, and was not kept under without 
great Diſturbance. This Power has been ſo dan- 
gerous, that the preſent Czar, on the Death of the 
late Patriarch, ſequeſtered the Office, committing 
the ſpiritual Adminiſtration to the Archbiſhop of 
Rezan, and the Management of the temporal Af- 
fairs to a Lay-commiſhon, who have likewiſe the 
Diſpoſal of the Abbey Lands and Revenues, which 
he took away ſome Years ago on a pleaſant Pretence; 
for the Abbots, on his Enquiry, affecting to appear 
very poor, alledging, that they were ſcarce able to 
maintain their Monks though they confined them- 
ſelves to the poor Pittance of fifteen Rubles a Year 
per Head ; the Czar in a ſeeming Compaſſion told 
them, he would take Care of their Revenues, and 
double that Ailowance ; as he has done in Effect, 
which, beſides the annual Advantage of one hundred 
and 
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and fifty thouſand Pounds Sterling to his Treaſury, 
has quite broke their Intereſt in the Country, 
where they have no more Freehold left, and their 
Peaſants or Subjects now immediately depend up- 
on the Czar's Officers. 


The Government is Abſolute to the laſt Degree, 
not bound up by any Law or Cuſtom, but 
depending on the Breath of the Prince, by 
which the Lives and Fortunes of all the Subjects are 
decided ; the common Compliment of the greateſt 
Nobility being, I Au THY SLAVE, TAKE MY 
HEAD : However, ſuch as are employed in the 
State have their Share of arbitrary Power, their Pro- 
ceedings being without Appeal, all in the Czar's 
Name, which they often abuſe to ſatisfy their Ava- 
rice, Revenge, or other guilty Paſſions. For Right 
between privateMen, they have written Laws 
and Precedents which they generally follow. 
though without any Obligation, and their Methods 
are eaſy and ſhort enough, could their Juſtice be 
Proof againſt the Temptation of a Bribe, which is 
ſeldom found in this Nation. The 
Czar uſed formeriy to keep up the Ve- 
neration of their Subjects, by appearing very rarely, 
except in public Acts of Ceremony and Devotion, 
and then with a Solemnity ſuitable to the Occaſion; 
while the Bojars,orPrivy - Counſellors, diſpoſed of the 
Empire at their pleaſure : But his preſent Majeſty has 
broke through this formal Servitude, and omits no 
Occaſion of expoſing them and their Cuſtoms to the 
common People; to weaken antient Families farther, 


he 


Government. 


fo 
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he often obliges their Children to the meaneſt Ser. 
vice, as being common Soldiers in his Foot-guards, 
and raifes Perſons of no Extraction to the great Em- 
ployments. The Byjars, or Privy Counſellors, had 
formerly the chief Direction of all the 
Pricaſſes, or Offices: The Ocolnitzen 
were their Aſſiſtants, being a lower Sort of Privy 
Counſellors, only admitted on extraordinary Occa- 
ſions. The Dumony are the Judges of 
—— all the Proceſſes, and the Dracks the 
Secretaries: Every Pricaſſe was com- 
poſed of thoſe Officers, and had a ſovereign Juriſ- 
diction of Life and Death, independent one of ano- 
ther, which often cauſed no ſmall Confuſion; they 
were above thirty in Number, for the ſeveral Branches 
or Provinces of the Empire; and though they are 
ſtill kept up, yet the head Officers, as Bojars and 
Ocolnitzen, have been dropt by Degrees, and moſt 
of them left to the Diacks, or Secretary. In 1710, 
1 the Car fell upon a new Scheme, which 
in Time may cauſe great Alterations; he 
has divided the Empire into eight Governments. 


The Bojars. 


Mosco, with all its Dependencies, is given to 
Mr. Streſnoff, the Preſident at War. 


ARCHANGEL, to Prince Galliczyn, formerly En- 
voy at Vienna. 


Asoph and the Don, to Count Apraxin, High- 
Admiral. 


CASAN 
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- Casan and ASTRACAN, to Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Apraxin, his Brother. 

o 
Cuiorr and the UKRAINE, to Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Galliczyn, who was Commiſſary of War with 
the Muſcovite Troops in Saxony. 


SIBERIA, to Prince Gagarin. 


f Livonia, INGARIA, PLEscow and NovocRoD, 
N to Prince Menzicoff the Favorite. 


SMOLENSKO, to Monſieur Soltihoff. 


VERONITZ and the Ship-Yards, are to be a ſmall 
Government apart, which the Czar reſerves in petto. 


Theſe Governors have the Diſpoſal of all Employ- 
ments Civil and Military, receive the Revenues, and 
defray all the Expences in their ſeveral Provinces, 
and ſend a certain Sum Vearly into the great Trea- 
ſury, clear of all Charges; they have abſolute Power, 
except in relation to the regular Troops, who are 
never to be under their Direction, nor paid by 
them, though quartered in their Juriſdiction, but 
are to receive their Orders immediately from the 
Czar and his Generals, 


The preſent Czar is in his thirty-eighth Year, a 
handſome Prince, of a ſtrong Conſtitution, 
but of late much broke by irregular Living 
and other Fatigues: He was very ſubject to Convul- 
5 ſions, 


h- Tbe Czar, 
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ſions, ſaid to be the Effects of Poiſon from his Siſter 
Sophia in his Vouth, which made him ſhy of being 
ſeen, but of late they are much mended. He is 
extremely curious and diligent, and has farther im- 
proved his Empire in ten Vears, than any other ever 
was in ten Times that Space; and, which is more 
ſurpriſing, without any Education, without any fo- 
reign Help, contrary to the Intention of his People, 
Clergy, and chief Miniſters, but merely by the 
Strength of his own Genius, Obſervation and Exam- 
ple: He has gradually paſſed through all the Employ- 
ments of the Army, from a Drummer to Lieutenant- 
General; of the Fleet, from a common Seaman to 
Rear-Admiral; and in his Ship- yards, from an ordi- 
nary Carpenter to Maſter-Builder: Farther Parti- 
culars, though agreeable, would be too long for this 
Place: He is good-natured but very paſſionate, 
though by Degrees he has learnt to conſtrain himſelf, 
except the Heat of Wine is added to his natural 
Temper; he is certainly ambitious, though very 
modeſt in Appearance; ſuſpicious of other People; 
not over ſcrupulous in his Engagements or Grati- 
tude; violent in the firſt Heat, irreſolute on longer 
Deliberation, not repacious, but near in his Tem- 
per and Expence to Extremity; he loves his Sol- 
diers, underſtands Navigation, Ship- building, Forti- 
fication, and Fire-working: He ſpeaks High-Duch 
pretty readily, which is now growing the CourtLan- 
guage. Heis very particular in his way of Living ; 
When at Moſco he never lodges in the Palace, but 
in a little Wooden Houſe built for him in the Sub- 


burbs as Colonel of his Guards; He has neither 
4 Court, 
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Court, Equipage, or other Diſtinction from a pri- 
vate Officer, except when he appears on publick 


Solemnities. 


The Court of the former Czars was very nume- 
rous and magnificent, being filled on ſo- 
lemn Occaſions by the Bejars, or Privy 
Counſellors, with all the Officers of each Pricaſſe, 
by the Nobility and Gentry, who were obliged to 
Attendance by Titles of Honour and Diſtinction 
without any Salary ; as the Krapſhecks, or Carvers, 
who are only two of the firſt Nobility, this Employ- 
ment being reckoned very conſiderable : The Stol- 
nicks, or Sewers, who are alſo uſed to carry any Meſ- 
ſage of Importance, to receive Embaſſadors, c. 
The Spalnicks, or Gentlemen of the Bedchamber ; 
which two laſt Titles are in great Number, and * | 
ſcend from Father to Son, though generally con- 
firmed by the Prince : And laſtly, by the Gos, or 
chief Merchants. 'On public Feaſts or Ceremonies 
all theſe received rich Gowns of Brocade lined with 
Furs from the Treaſury, which they returned as 
ſoon as the Appearance was over; but the preſent 
Czar has quite aboliſhed theſe Formalities, without 
ſettling any other Court ; ſome ſay, to ſpare the Ex- 
pence during the War, or rather from his particular 
Temper which! is averſe to ſuch Conſtraints. On 
any Ceremony, he is attended by the Officers of his 
Army, and Nobility without any Diſtindtion, 1 which 
makes a tolerable | Show. 


Vor. II. Bs His 


The Court. 
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HFis Favourite Alexander Menziloff is born of very 
The Favourite, mean Parents; was accidentally met by 
the Czar in the Streets when a Boy, and 
for ſome unlucky Anſwers preferred to ſerve one 
of his Gentlemen ; from which Step he is grown by 
Degrees the moſt powerful Subject in Europe; his 
Diligence and Diſpatch have been his chief Recom- 
mendation ; and ſome have theught their Intimac 
rather reſembled Love than Friendſhip, they having 
frequent Jars and conſtant Reconcilements, though 
ſome ſuch Accident may once prove fatal, as has 
already been very near. His Parts are not extra- 
ordinary, his Education low, for the Czar would ne- 
ver let him learn to read or write, and his Advance- 
ment too quick to give him Time for Obſervation 
or Experience. Under the Czar's Name, he uſes an 
abſolute Power in all Affairs; makes every Intereſt 
give way to his private Paſſions ; in which he often 
contradicts the Czar's Orders, and if it comes to be 
conteſted, generally carries the Point from his Ma- 
ſer ; he is not beloved by the common People, and 
much lefs by the old Nobility and chief Officers, 
who have a ſtrong Cabal againſt him, headed by 
the High-Admiral Apraxin. He was made Prince 
of the Empire in 1706; Duke of Ingria in 1707; 
and Felt Marſhal in 1709. He is a violent Enemy 
to Felt Marſhal Sheremetoff, and has often brought 
him to the Brink of Ruin. He has formed a Court 
after the Faſhion of the little German Princes, of 


Cbamberlains, Marſhals, Secretaries, &c. moſt 
Foreigners, 


Monſieur 


— , 
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Monſieur Goloſtin is of an ancient Family; he was 
Great Chamberlain, and on the Death of 
Count Golowin was made Lord Chancellor 8 
of the Empire, which great Employment he Empire. 
modeſtly declined for ſeveral Months; he is a Gen- 
tleman of good Senſe, very devout, and has the 
general Character of a Man of Honour: No one 
ever complained of his Cruelty and Injuſtice, though 
ſome think he is not reſolute enough in oppoſing 
that of others, He was made Count of the Roman 
Empire and of Raſſia about three Years ago. 


Monſieur Schapfirroſf is of no great Extraction; 
his Grand-Father was one of the Jews car- 
ried out of Poland in their former Wars, e 
his Father was baptized, and he profeſſes 
the Ruſſian Religion: 1705, he was private Secre- 
tary to Count Golowin, to whom his Diligence and 
Knowledge of the High-Dutch Tongue made him 
abſolutely neceſſary ; on the Count's Death he was 
made Secretary to the Office of Embaſſies, and in 
1709, Vice Chancellor with Count Golef kin ; all 
foreign Affairs go neceſſarily through his Hands; he 
has more Experience than natural Qualifications ; he 
is generally efteemed fair enough in his Buſineſs, 
but his quick Preferments have given him an Air of 
Stiffneſs, and it is ſaid his private Intereſt will not 
always let him diſtinguiſh the Merits of the Cauſe. 


O 2 Prince 


as © 
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Prince Do{goruki, who ſome Years ago was the 
| Czar*s Embaſſador in Poland, is often joined 


Privy 


- Cornſelby, to theſe Gentlemen in the Conſulations en 


| Bigh- Admivel 


7 foreign Aﬀairs, but the executive Part 
is entirely left to them; he is a Perſon of good 


Senſe, Manners, Modeſty and Honour. 


Monſieur Apraxin is of a good Family, his An- 
ceſtors having been Stelnicks, or Sewers; 
the old Empreſs Dowager, Mather of 
the Czar's eldeſt Brother, is his Siſter; this Alliance 
brought him into Court and Favour, which he ſoon 
improved by a ready Wit, and a Conſcience not en- 
flaved to any Scruples to obſtru@ his Fortune; be 
had been Commiſſioner of the Admiralty for mapy 
Years, and on Count Golowin's Death was made 
Higb-Admiral; in 1709, he was made Governor of 
Tagria in Prince Menzicof”'s Abſence, and had the 
good Fortune to fee the Swedjh Army under Gene: 
Tal Lubecker kill their Horſes, and retire out of that 
Province unaccountably ; which Miſcarriage turned 
7s his wn Vert and thereby increaſe bjs red 


with his Prince; he is yery revengeful, and no Enemy 


to Preſents ; he appears Ry > the Favorite, 
and has great Credit at Court, but his Indiſcretion 


in Drink, when in the Czor's Company, ſometim 
0) ELM VE 5 eee IOIP PR FEST TU 
expoſes him to diſagreeable Accidents, 


Felt Marſhal Sheremetoff is of a very ancient Fa- 
mily, famous for producing lucky Gene- 

At als againſt the Tartart, of which Succeſs 
he 
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he has alſo had his Share in the late Turk; War: In 

his Travels to. Itah, he made a Campaign on the 

Galleys of Malta, and is honoured with a Crofs of 
that Order. He is the politeſt Man in the Country, 

and moſt improved by his Travels, is magnificent in 

his Equipage and way of Life, extremely beloved ul 

the Soldiers, and. almoſt adored by the People ; 

. enjoys a vigorous Age at ſixty and odd, has God. 

nature, Honour, and as much perſonal Valour as 

any Man, but not Experience enough to act againſt 
an Army, of regular Troops ; he often ſuffers under, 
the Favorue's Perſecution, and has more than once 

defired Leave to lay down his Command, but has 

always been refuſed. 


There are ſeveral other Miniſters who come into 
the Privy Council, but as they confine themſelves to 
the domeſtick Affairs, and have no remarkable De- 
gree of Favour, or Influence in Matters of State, I 
ſhall not trouble you with their Names or Employ- 


ments, but proceed to ſome ſmall Account of 1 
the Czar's Riches. 


The Commerce Coin of Muſcovy is a ſmall Piece 
of Silver, about the Bigneſs of an Engliſb 


Penny, called a Copeek. MINER 


3 Coyrrt's; make an Al Trix E. 
10 Corkkks,—: 4 GREVEN. 
25 Copttks, —— 4 PoPOLTINE, 
50 Cortes, —— 4 PoLTINE. 
100 CoPEEKs, —— 4 RuBLE. 


O3 | Formerly 
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| Formerly there was no Coin but Copeeks, and 
the other Names were only to ſignify ſuch a Num- 
ber, for the Eaſineſs of the Tale; but in 1703, great 
Quantities of Specie, Rubles, half Rubles, &c. were 
made, though the Maſs of Money is ſtill in Copeeks. 


All great Sums are generally by Rubles, or an hun- 
dred Copeeks, the intrinſic Value whereof 
may be about 45. 44. Engliſh, but in the 

Courſe of Exchange, is generally reckoned at 6s. 84.: 
And fifteen Years ago was 10 5. 


Value. 


An hundred Rubles weighed twelve Pounds in 
John Baſilotwitx's Time, who reigned from 
1540 to 1584, and were kept up to eleven 
Pounds till the Reign of his preſent Majeſty ; but 
ſince the War, and growing Neceſſities of the Trea- 
ſury, have been reduced by Degrees to ſix Pounds 
twelve Ounces and three Quarters, Engliſb Weight, 
An hundred Rubles of old Copeeks weighing ten 
Pounds, are received in the Treaſury, at an Al- 
lowance of fifteen per cent. and are there melted down 
into new Copceks. 


Weight. 


The Standard ſhould be of the ſame Goodneſs with 
3 Lyon Dollars, viz. twelve Ounces fine ſilver, 
and four Ounces Alloy to the Pound Weight, 
but moſt that is carried into the Mint i is not above 
ten Ounces fine Silver, and being ſeldom tryed when 
melted, their Coins are of different Value, as the 
Run happens to be good or bad, Plate, Dollars, 

and 
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and old Copeeks being all melted together, with'an 
additional Alloy ot Braſs. 


The Silver is Croſs. Dollars, Lyon Dollars, and 
Albertus Dollars, with unwrought Plate, „ 
brought from Holland and Hamburgh, and NIE 
Bremen. Of Dollars yearly from two or three Thou- 
ſand ; Part to clear the Merchants Cuſtoms ; Part 
in return of Braſs Money, which the Treaſury often 
advances to Foreigners, to be repaid in Dollars at 
two Years end, and partly for the Advantage of the 
Exchange, in the Courſe whereof to Holland, a Dol- 
lar is only rated from fixty-two or ſeventy- three 
Copeeks ; ; but can be ſold in Archangel from eighty- 
five to ninety Copeeks. 


In 1702, the firſt Ducats were endes with the 
Czar's Stamp, at twenty ſix Carrats, being Guld Cu 
the Value of Helland's Ducats ; but next ny 
Year the Direction of the Mint was taken from the 
Foreigners, and the Chineſe Gold, being only at 
twenty or twenty-one Carrats from one to three 
Grains, was left without refining, which utterly 
decried thoſe Ducats, and very few have been coined 
ſince 1706. The Gold is imported in Ingots from 
China, about three hundred and fixty Pound Weight 
Engliſh Yearly, beſides ſome thouſand Ducats brought 
every Summer by the Fleet to Archangel, 


In 1705, the Czar began to coin Braſs Copeeks, 
Halves and Quarters, thirty-ſix Pound of 
Braſs, Engliſh Weight, which is bought in 

O4 Miſco, 


Braſs. 


g 0 > © . 
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Moſco for ſeven Rubles, produce twenty when coin- 

ed; about ten Thouſand of theſe Copeeks are given 
out ontbiy, but nd one is obliged to receive them 

in Payment, except ſuch as are in the | Czar”s Ser- 
vice; they may be negociated againſt Silver at two 

per cent. Loſs. The Braſs comes 1 the Fleets to 
| © ada, 6a = | 


The Money of this Country, a as. to athe 8 of 

el. Silver and Value of the Coin, depends ſo 
much on Trade, that it, will be neceſſary 

8 10 make ſome Mention of the chief Branches in 
this Place. 


The Goods chiefly imported from Sa are all 
| ' Sorts of Woolen Manufactures, Lead, 
Importation © Tin, , Dying-Woods, ,, Indigo, — 
" Olibanums Brimſtone, Lignume vita: The Hallan- 
ders and Hamburghers,/ beſides theſe, bring Wines, 
Paper, Allum, Glaſs- ware, Spicgs, Dollars, Plate, 
Gald and Silver Lace, Brocades, Sileſia Cloth, and 

all Sorts of Gallanteries, 


Ri The Engliſh export chiefly, Hemp, Flax, Tran- 
4 Oil, Linen, Pot-Aſh, Rhubarb, Iſin- 
* glass, Wax, Tar, Red Hides and Ca- 
viar ; the two laſt to Lagborne. The Hollander and 
n carry out farther, Wood- Aſh, Maſts, 
Hydes dried and ſalted,” Tallow, Sables, Hemp- 
Seed, Mats, and Hogs-Briftes, 


5 Their 
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Their Fiſhery of Seals, or Sea- Dogs, about Fiſry 
ten Thouſand a Year, yield five Thouſand 
Meaſures, of Oil ; the Skins and Oil are ſent to Eng- 
land. Mor ſes, or Sea-Horſes, from Nova-Zembla, 
uſed to load thirty Boats a Year with Blubber, the 
Teeth are eſteemed next to Ivory, but the Trade 
being monopolized by a Company decays daily. 
Cod and Stock-Fiſh, about three Ships lading Year- 
ly to Denmark ; — ſalted and dried, a Ship's 
Loading to Bilhoa ; theſe with the Cod are taken in 
the North-Sea, about Kilduyn and Cola; but the 
Ships N Salt from St. Ubes. 


The F oreign Merchants are obliged to pay their 
Cuſtoms i in Dollars, Specie, at Archangel, M 
which are only reckoned at the ancient 1. 85 
Value of fifty Copeeks when received into the Trea- 
ſury, and that too by Weight, fourteen to the Pound, 
which ſeldom holding, it comes from foutteen and 
a Quarter. to three Quarters. Foreigners pay five p er 
tent. for all Goods bought and ſold by Weight, and 

four per cent. for thoſe by Tale gr Meaſure; they 
only pay ſingle Duties either for their Exportations 
or Importations, whichſoever mount higheſt at the 
End of.the Trade Time; Goods ſent up by Fo- 
reigners to Mo co, or any inland Towns, pay ten per 
cent. in Dollars and fix per cent. where t hey buy or 
ſell in N Mate The Ruſſians pay five þ cent. 
where they ſell or * the Country, 400 0 ve per 


cnt. at Archangel, Wine pays a particular Cuſtom 
of five Dollars an Hogſhead, 


In 
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In 1710, the Courſe of Exchange was three Ru- 
bles ten Copeeks to the Pound Sterling, 
whereas the intrinſick Value is only about 
four Rubles and a half ; for the Exportations ex- 
ceeding the eden near two thouſand Rubles 
Yearly, the national Credit of their Money is kept 
up, which would fall almoſt to the real Worth, if 
any conſiderable Sum above the Ballance of the 
Trade was to be remitted beyond Sea. 


. Exchange, 


The Czar's Revenues may be about ſeven Milli- 
ons of Rubles Yearly, ariſing chiefly ; 


From the Cuſtom of Goods in Archangel, and 
the Duties on them when bought or 


wo ene, (old by Retail in the Country. 


From Monopolies in the Czar's Hands; Pot-aſh 
Yearly to the Value of forty thouſand Dollars; 
Wood-aſh one hundred and twenty-five thouſand 
Dollars; Caviar, thirty thouſand Pieces of Eight, 
beſides what is conſumed in the Country ; Rhubarb, 
about twenty thouſand Dollars; all which Commo- 
dities are never ſold but for Specie Dollars; Tar, 
in 1706, forty thouſand Dollars, and another for 
ten thouſand Rubles ; very little ſold ſince. 


From Inland Monopolees ; Salt, five hundred thou- 
ſand Rubles ; Tobacco, Boards and Bricks, which 
are only fold by the Czar's Officers, the Sums un- 


certain; Furs from Siberia in the Treafuty ; ; _ 
an 
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and Beer, which in the Town of Meſcs alone bring 
in ſix hundred thouſand Rubles per Ann. 


From the Aint by Re- coinage of Dollars, at one 
hundred and twenty per cent. Profit. 


Of oLD MONEY at thirty per cent. 
Of BRASS MONEY at ſixty- five per cent. 


From the Chineſe Trade, which, if well managed, 
would bring in about two or three hundred thouſand 
Rubles Profit Vearly; the Cargoes thither are ſeve- 
ral Sorts of European Merchandize, but chiefly Furs, 
as Sables, Ermines, Black Foxes, and Grey Squir- 
rels, from Siberia; the Returns are made in Da- 
maſks, Callicoes, blew Linen, Gold, Tapiſtry, 
China Ware, and Drugs: A great Part of theſe uſed 
to be ſold in Lithuania and Poland, 11 Trade 
is now almoſt ſunk. 


From the Perſian Trade, whence Raw-ſilk, Car- 
pets, Brocades, Sattins, Jewels, and Perſia Leather 
are imported, chiefly by the Armenians, who only 
pay two per cent. Cuſtom, for whatever they tranſ- 
port through the Czar's Dominions without break- 
ing Bulk, according to an old Privilege. 


From new Impoſitions on ſtampt Paper; on all 
Law-ſuits, which pay ten per cent. of the Value 


conteſted ; Oven, or Chimney Money; all hackney 


Horſes and Carriages ; all Bath-ſtoves, of which 
every Village has one in Public, and every faſhionable 
Houſe 


1 
1 
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Houſe one in particular, are taxed at a Ruble a 
Piece Yearly, 


From the Alley Lands, which are very conſi- 
derable, but have been taken into thie Czar's Hands, 
and are managed by a {ecular Commiſſion, a Com- 
petency being allowed each Cloiſter in Froportion 


to the Number of Monks. 

From the Land Tax, and Royal Demaines. 

8 1 KI Gl 8 ou TY e 
„N 

wo All the Czar s Expences axe paid within the Year, 


which makes the preſent War fall very heavy on 
him ;:for, though he does not owe above'two hun- 
dred thoufand Rubles on all Accounts, his Trea- 
* ill Management cannot find Credit for ten 
Fe Rubles; nor will the Merchants give any 

ils of Excharige, till they have received the Money 
before hand. 


» Ja "07 WP t 7 
Mines ere are, 


| 1. of Iron, ſeveral in Ruſſia indifferent; in Siberie 
very good. . 5 


Of Copper, at Olonitx. 
Of Brinjfiont; at Caſan, and in the Mountains 


Which bound Siberia. 
Fb Baths and Mineral Waters are found abou 
Terti on the Caſpian-Sea, 


Sal- 


wv, os 
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Salt-peter comes from Chief and Rebena 1 in the 
Ukraine, as good as any in the World. 


In 1709, an Engineer, ſent down into the Deſerts 
between Aſoph and Chioff, found three Mines of dif- 
ferent Ore, on the River Kundruczi which falls into 
the Don, above the Town of Circaſty : On other 
little Rivers, which fall into the Donec, he found old 
melting Ovens, the Openings of ſeveral Mines which 
had been worked on, all thought to bethe Remains 
of the Geneoſe Colonies. He ſuppoſes ſome of them 
to have Vitriol, and Quick-tlver, or good Tin. 


The Caar Forces, which are regimented, cloathed 
and diſciplined, after the Fareign Man- 4 
ner, including the ſeperate On 
Poland, Lithuania, Livonia, and Ingria, with the 
ſeveral Garriſons along the Frontiers from Chia f to 
Wyburgh,confift of fifty one Regiments of Foot, vix. 


1 
j 


E Men, 
The firſt of Guards, 2400 
514 Five more 1800 each, 9000 
Forty-five more 1200 each, 54000 
Fifty-one Companies of Grenadiers, . _ $100 
NS One Company of Bombardiers, 1 50 

Thirty-ſix Regiments of N 1000 

| * . 
1 Three Regiments of Horſe Grenadiers, 3000 
Wy SE. 


Total, 109,650. 
" A he 
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The firſt Regiment of Foot-Guards has twenty. 
four Companies, the five other eighteen 
Companies, and the ordinary Regi. 

ments twelve; the Regiments of Dra. 
goons have ten Companies each. The Foot receive 
equal Pay and Portion with the Dragoons, Hay and 
Oats excepted. 


STAFF OFFICE RS. 


Their F/\abliſhe 
ment, 


Yearly Rublis. 
Colonel, as ſuch 650 
Lieut, Colonel, as ſuch, f 399 
Major, as ſuch, 325 
Clerk of the Regiment, 91 
Surgeon, 130 
Chaplain 
and are paid by the Regiment. 
Provoſt 
Of a COMPANY. 
Yearly Rubles, 
Captain, 234 
Lieutenant, 130 
- Enſign, 104 
Quarter Maſter, 91 
Three Serjeants, at 15 Rubles 60 9 46 
peeks each, | 
Six Corporals, at 13 Rubles each, 78 
Clerk of the Company, 13 
Two Drummers, 11 Rubles each, 22 


Eighty- 


0 


T IE A. A268 


8 
3 
22 
hey 
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kichty- four common Soldiers, at 11 924 
Rubles each, 

One hundred Men, 1642 

Nine Companies more, 14,778. 


Total of a Dragoon Regiment, 18,006, 


The Colonels, Lieut. Colonels, and Majors, have 
all Companies, and full Allowance as Captains, 


The Portions are to every common Soldier a * 
Tan of Corn, the Eighth Part of a Ton of Peaſe or 
Oatmeal, and ten Pounds of Bacon, per Month : 


To the Dragoons eighteen Pounds Engliſh of Hay 
per diem, and two Ton of Oats per Month, All 
under Officers, from Quarter-maſters to Drummers 
incluſively, have double Portions ; the Hautboys, 
where any are, receive their extra Pay from the 
Colonels. 


The Foreign Generals are on different Footings 
according to their Capitulations. | 
General Officers. 


Felt Marſhal Lientenant, 10,000 Dollars, per 


annum, 


A Foreign Lieutenant General, commonly 
3250 Rubles, per Annum. 


* Soin the Original; but probably a Ruſſen Ton differs very muck 
from ours, | 
Rubles 
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Rubles Tear“ 5 
Lieutenant General of the County, 1560 
A Foreign Major General, 1950 
Major —— of the Country, 1170 
Brigadier General, about 1040 


All general Officers have Regiments and Com- 


panies, with Allowance of Pay and Profits. 


ALLOWANCE F SERVANTS, 


Nuinb. 
Felt Marſhal, 30 | 
Lieut. General, 12 U Beſides thoſe as Colonels 
Major General, 8 and Captains. 
Colonel, 6 Beſides thiſe as Captain, 
Lieut, Colonel, 5 W FI; 
Major, 5 
Captain, 2 
Lieutenant, I 
e I 


R EGIMENTS which are not compleatly Officered, 
cloathed and paid on the Foreign Faoting : 


Mev. 
Four Regiments in Garriſon at t Smolenſo, ' 4800 
One ent in Archangel, 1200 
ne Regiment in Veronitz, 1200 
Four Regiments in Aſaph and Taganrek, 4800 
Five Regiments in Aſtracan, 6000 
In Caſan, and be- Four Regiments of Foot, 4800 
tween the | Two Regiments of Dra- 2000 
Don and Wolga. £90ns, 
Twenty-one Regiments, 24,800 


Two 


RE al #c<S r co 
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Two Regiments of Militia near Caſan, 2, ooo 
Unregimented Soldiers and Free Com- } 8 
panies in the leſſer Garriſon of Ingria, 32393 


Officers and Soldiers of the Artillery in q 6 

ſeveral Garriſons of Ingria, 707 
Recruits exerciſing in ſeveral Parts of 

the Country, generally about 100 
Ninety Regiments of Dragoons, as on 

Page 205, | 109,650 


Total, 150,600 


Six Regiments of Germans, who, after their 
Capitulation at Perevolotſch, took Service under the 
Czar, and were ſent laſt Winter to Caſan and 
Aſtracan, being between three or four hundred 
each, may be about 10,000. 


Of the Coſſacts and Tartars I cannot make any juſt 
Computation ; the moſt the Czar has had together 
in this War, have not been above 30,000 Men, 


To theſe muſt be added, the Garriſons of Si- 
beria and the North, which cannot be drawn off 
tor any Service in Europe. 


The Pay of the Officers in the Garriſons and 
uncompleated Regiments is, | 


Colonel, from 25 to 30 Rubles, per Month. 
Lieut, Colonel, 15 Rubles, per Month. 
Major, I4 
Captain, II 
Lieutenant, 9, 10 Copeeks, 
Vol. II. P For 
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For Cloathing the Czar's Army, every Man is 
allowed eight Ar/hines of Cloth, from 


ſixty to ſeventy Copeeks the Arſbine + ; 
the firſt Colt of the Cloth in England is about 3s, 
and 2d. the Yard, 


Cloat bing. 


Cloaks for the Dragoons, each fix Yards. 


Hats delivered into the i 
Magazines, at 60 Copecks a Pieces. 

Boots, 80 Copeeks a Pair. 

A Soldier's Muſquet, bad, 80 Copeeks. 

A Sword, 25 Copeeks, 

A Pair of Piſtols, 3 Rubles. 


N. B. Only the Guards have Piſtols; they have alſs 
better Arms from Utrecht, or Saxony. 


The Army is cloathed once in two Years; towards 
the Cloathing, a Copeek a Day is deducted from the 
Soldiers; the Czar finds the Arms and Horſes, 


The Nobility are obliged to furniſh the Horſes for 
. the Dragoons, at ſeven Rubles a Horſe, 

" paid out of the Czar's Treaſury, though 
the Horſes often coſt them ten or twelve Rubles a 
Piece. Some of the Regiments have been mount- 
ed on the Swediſh Horſes which were ſurrendered 
at Perevolotſch; the reſt very ill mounted: Moſt of 


the Dragoons are Gentry, obliged to appear by 
the Tenure of their Lands. 


+ The Name of a Ruſs Meaſure, near a Quarter leſs than an Es- 
: = 


* 
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The Artillery is very well ſerved; the great Guns 
are moſt of Metal, generally from three to 
thirty- ſix Pounders, new caſt ſince the pre- 
ſent War, either from old Pieces, which had been 
heaped up by the Czar's Anceſtors, without any 
juſt Regard to the Calibre, or from the Bells which 
every Church or Cloiſter were obliged to furniſh to 
the Foundery about ten Years ago, according to 
their Largeneſs and Income. In 1708, there were 
a thouſand Pieces of Cannon in the Town of Moſco 
alone; from one to ſixty Pounders ; the Arſenals of 
Pleſcow, Smolenſto and Chioff were filled in Propor- 
tion ; beſides the Field Artillery, every Battalion 
having two long three Pounders of Metal ; the 
Mortars are of Braſs, or Siberia Iron, of all Bores, 
The Czar is perſonally very curious in his Fire- 
works, is Captain of his Bombardiers, and has 
moſt foreign Officers, which he engaged in Eng- 
land or Holland after the laſt Peace. The Powder 
is made in Moſco ſtrong and good, except the De- 
livery is connived at by the Officers for their own 
Profits ; the Magazines are not filled with Stores 
as they ought to be, but ſufficient Quantities may 
be prepared in a little Time, there being ſeveral 


Mills ready, and always Plenty of good Salt-petre 
from the Ukr arne. 


Artillery. 


Account of the Progreſs made by the Czar in 
his Shipping. 


P 2 The 
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The firſt Ship was built for the Czar's Pleaſure 
= when very young, on the Bielo Oxero, or 
rp. ite. Sea, a large Lake about three 
hundred Miles from Moſco. 


In the Winter of 1695, ſeveral half Gallies and 
Brigantines were prepared at Moſco, and carried by 
Sled-way to Veronitx where they were put toge- 
ther, and ſent down the Don to be uſed at the 


Siege of Aſoph. 


In 1696, a conſiderable Number of Ship-Car- 
penters coming from Holland, with two Italians 
and a Greet Maſter from Venice, a Fleet was raiſed 
at Stupena and YVeronitz, for which End the whole 
Empire was divided into eighty-four Parts, and 
each Diviſion to furniſh a Ship, or an equivalent 
Number of Gallies, Brigantines, and ſmall Craft. 
The chief Nobility, appointed to overſee this Work 
in the Czar's Abſence, contracted for the Ships 
with Foreigners, who, for want of Experience, 
dry Timber, and ſufficient Time, as well as for 
their private Gains, run up the Veſſels very ſlight- 
ly with green and bad Stuff, ſo that they decayed 
before they were finiſhed ; which the Czar per- 
ceiving at his Return from Great Britain, he came 
by Degrees entirely to diſlike the Dutch Building 
and Maſters, and diſcharged them as he could pro- 
cure Engliſh. The laſt Ships built by the Dutch, 
were eleven Frigates at Stupena in 1703. 


The 
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The Fleet being built on large Rivers far up in 
the Land, it may be of Uſe to give % 
ſome ſhort Deſcription of the Places, the Ships are 
where the Yards either are, or have . 
been ſettled. 


Stupena is a ſmall Town on the River Veronne, a- 
bout twenty Engliſh Miles above Vero- 


8 Stupena. 
nitz. 


Veronitz is another ſmall Town, lying in 50 De- 
grees 20 Minutes of Northern Latitude, AE 
and in 63 Degrees Longitude, on the ; 
Veronne, eight Engliſh Miles above the Mouth of 
that River, where it falls into the Don, In 1696, 
the Czar began a Stone Arſenal there, to preſerve 
all Manner of Stores. The Ships here, and at 
Stupena, were built on the Land on Launches, but 
could not be got a-float without great Difficulty, 
nor otherwiſe than in the Spring; to remove which 
Inconvenience a Sluice and Work was made at 
the Mouth of the River in 1702, for raifing and 
letting off the Water at any Time required ; and 
by this Means fifteen Ships were laid dry on the 
Land to be refitted in 1703 : But proper Care not 
being taken to keep the Sluices open in the Spring, 
when the Floods come down, and brought vaſt 
Quantities of Sand waſhed off the neighbouring 
Mountains, the Channel began to choak up, ſcarce 


ſix Feet of Water remaining where ſeventeen 
were formerly. 


1 T his 
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This Diſappointment, with the bad Air, the 
Ground being Marſhy, and the People ſubject to 
Agues in the Spriug, which has carried ſeveral of 
them off, obliged the Czar to think of removing 
his Yards; and the River being viſited in 1705, 
for a proper Place to make ſome Docks, Taveroff 
a little Village fix Miles lower was pitched on by 
the High-Admiral Apraxin, contrary to the Opi- 


.nion of all the Ship-Carpenters and Sluice-makers, 
who repreſented that it was impoſſible to lay any 


Foundation there, which could fecure them againſt 
the Force of the Floods, the Banks being a looſe 
Sand; but the Admiral continuing obſtinate, for 
ſome private Intereſt, eight Docks were begun un- 
der the Direction of a Polander, Anni ſet Miektowick, 
in 1706. The Gates and Foundations were ac- 
cordingly blown up in 1707, and notwithſtanding 
all poſſible Care and Reparations, met the ſame 
Fate in 1708: In the ſame Year, however, poſi- 
tive Orders being given to ſet up four eighty Gun 
Ships, three of forty-eight, and one of twenty-four 
in that Place, the Carpenters reſolved to open the 
Gates in the Floods and let in the Water, rather 
than have the Foundation of the Dock tore up, 
and the Carcaſſes of the Ships ſpoiled at the ſame 
Time, as happened to one the Vear before: This 
occaſions a great Delay of near ſix Weeks in the 
Spring, during which all the Men lie idle. 


The Czar, being convinced of theſe Inconvenien- 
cies in 1709, when he was there in the Spring, or- 
dered the Ships to be run up with Plank, until they 

5 could 
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could hold Water, and then to abandon the Work, 
which had coſt above one hundred and ſixty thouſand 
Dollars, and the Lives of three or four thouſand 
Men; and a new Work is begun at the Mouth of 
the River Seriot, which forms a ſmall Lake a little 
before it falls into the Don, about one hundred 
Engliſh Miles below Verenitx; and an Engineer is 
already ordered thither, to lay out the Plan of a 
Fortification, the Place being on the Step, or De- 


ſert, expoſed to the Rebellions of the C acts, and 
ſudden Incurſions of the Tartars. 


The River Don ſprings from the van Oxero, or 
St. John's-Sea, in the 54th Degree 15 
Minutes, and from thence runs a Conth eee _ 
of about five hundred Enghifh Miles to 
Aſeph, a little below which Place it falls into the 
Palus Mzotis, in the 47th Degree 20 Minutes. 
The Don is below Veronitz, from three hundred to 
ſix hundred Fathom broad, and deep enough from 
the Middle of April to the End of June for Ships of 
Burthen, but in the other Months the Water is fo 
low, that in ſeveral Shallows there is not above a 
Foot an a Half. In the Spring Floods this River 
riſes from ſixteen to eighteen Feet perpendicular, 
and the Current is very rapid. In 1709, the Czar | 
ſet out from Veronitx with ſix Brigantines on the 
tenth of April, and arrived at Aſoph on the 20th 
of the ſame Month; two Men of War, which 


were carried down at the ſame Time, got thither 
about a Fortnight afterwards, 


P 4 Aſoph 
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Aſopb lies at the Mouth of the River Don, in 17 
Af Degrees 27 Minutes Latitude, and 64 De- 
pb, . . 
grees 32 Minutes Longitude ; it was taken 
by the Co/ſacks in 1637, who continued Maſters of 
the Place till 1642, when it fell to the Turks, and re- 
mained in their Hands till 1696, but was then taken 
by the Czar; the Fortifications were new modelled, 
and two little Fortreſſes built at the Mouth of the 
Don. This Haven is very inconvenient, and almoſt 
impracticable for Ships of Burthen ; for the Don 
dividing into ſeveral Branches, the Currents are not 
ſtrong enough to clear the Mouths of the River from 
the Sands which choak them up, and leave not a- 
bove fix or ſeven Feet of Water in moſt Places, fo 
that the Men of War can only go out in the Spring 
Floods, and then muſt be lightened from their Ar- 
tillery, c. or when violent Winds have ſet in 
from the Sea for ſeveral Days together, which raiſe 
the Water to a very great Height, as generally hap- 
pen in Autumn in the Finniſh Gulph. 


By Reaſon of this Difficulty, the Czar was obliged 
to look out for another Haven, and pitched 
on a Nook of Land which runs out into the 
Palus Mzotis, to the Weſt of Aſoph, where he built 
a very goed Town, regula. Fortifications, a large 
Mole like the Baſin of Toulon; and, for the greater 
Security, a Redoubt in Nature of the Rieſban has 
been raiſed before the Entrance. When this Work 
was begun, the Harbour was deep enough for Ships 
of Force; but, as the Mole was carried on, 
Sands 


Taganrol. 
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Sands increaſed, and now a Ship of fifty Guns can- 
not go in or out without Camels, as at the Pampus ; 
ſo that it cannot ſerve for a Retreat from an Ene- 
my, or in bad Weather, 


The Palus Maæotis is about three hun- 
dred Engliſh Miles long, and generally 
about an hundred broad; ic ebbs and flows as the 
Mediterranean ; the Water is very ſhallow towards 


the Shores, and ſubject to great Storms, and ſhort 
Waves. 


Palus Meotis, 


The Czar's Ships for the Baltic are 
built at Ladinopole, and Olonitz, or Olo- — as 
nec, Villages lying on two ſmall Rivers 
on the North-Eaſt of the Ladoga · Sea. 


At Peterſburgh there is a little Yard, where all 
Sorts of Boats and ſmall Craft are built, 
and ſome of the Frigates are repaired : 3 
This is the Czar's favourite Town and Haven, 
built on two ſmall Iſlands in the River Nieva, which 
is there large and deep enough to receive ſixty 
Gun Ships cloſe to the Walls of the Fortreſs: The 
Foundation of this new Town was laid ſoon after 
the taking of Menſehantx, which the Czar demo- 
liſhed, in hopes it mirght one Day prove a ſecond 
Amſterdam or Venice; to people it the Nobility 
were ordered to remove hither from the fartheſt 
Part of the Country, though with no ſmall Diffi- 
culty, ſince the Climate is too cold, and the 
Ground too marſhy, to furniſh the Conveniencies 
3 of 
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of Life, which are ali brought from the neighbouring 
Countries; however, the Czar is charmed with 
this new Production, and would loſe the beſt of 
his Provinces ſooner than this barren Corner. The 
Fortreſs is built on a ſeparate Iſland with good 
Stone Baſtions laid on Piles, but of much too 
narrow an Extent to make any conſiderable De- 
fence, in caſe of an Attack. The Floods in Au- 
tumn are very inconvenient, ſometimes riſing ſuud- 
denly in the Night to the firſt Floors, ſo that the 
Cattle ate often ſwept away, and the Inhabitants 
ſcarce ſaved by their upper Stories ; on which Ac- 
count they can have no Magazines or Cellars, nor 
is the Ground practicable for digging, the Water 
coming in at two Feet Depth; the River is ſeldom 
or never clear of the Ice before the Middle of 
May, and the Ships cannot hold the Sea any longer 
than the End of September, without great Danger. 


At Archangel, the Royal Tranſport lies in very 
good Condition, with a Frigate of ſix- 
teen Guns and another of twenty ; ſome 
Merchant Ships are built almoſt Yearly here, by a 
Dutch Builder, with Ruſſian Carpenters under him. 


Archangel, 


At Caſan, about forty Frigates from eight to 
fourteen Guns, which were built there, but 


Caſan 
8 very ill proportioned, lye rotting on the 


Shore. 


Number 
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Number of SHIPS on the DON that are finiſhed : 


Guns. 
One by his Cxariſp Majeſty of 80 decayed. 
Two by Mr. Ceſens of 70 
Two by Mr. Nye of 70 
Three by Mr. Nye of 50 


Two of theſe have been deeayed, y 


are repaired, 


Two by the Czar of 50 
One of theſe has been decayed, the other | 


has been repaired, 


Two Dutch Ships re-built at Stupena of 48 
One by Mr. Nye of I6 


The laſt in Imitation of the Tranſport. 


In all, 13 


In which Mr. Coſens has been employed eight, 
and Mr. Nye eleven Years. 


On the STOCKS at TOVAROFF. 


Guss. 
Two by Mr. Coſens of 80 
Two by Mr. Me of 80 


The Frames of theſe are up; but, on Repreſen- 


tation of their being too large, only one is to be 
| finiſhed, for a Trial. 


The Czar has Timber lying ready there for two 
more of eighty Guns; but none of theſe will carry 
| ſo 
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ſo many Guns as they are rated at, by ſix or ten 
each. 


On the LAUNCHES at TOVAROFE, 


Two by Mr. Coſens of 
One by Mr. Nye of 48 

One by Mr. Nye of 24 

The laſt is deſigned for a Battery Ship, to carry on: 
Tire only, 24 Pounders. 


Theſe laſt Ships now in Hand are to be built on 
Cheſts, for the eaſier floating them down the Don, 


and over the Flats at A ſoph. 


On the Don, at ſeveral Places, are thirty-ſix Sail 
of Dutch Ships from eighty to thirty Guns, all rot- 
ten, and only planked on the Out- ſide to keep a- 
bove Water for a Show ; but, as the new Ships can 
be got ready, will be broke up and uſed for Firing, 
the two lately re-built having not proved worth the 
Expence of Time and Charge. 


In the Palus Mzotis ; at Aſoph are two Men of 
War Britiſh-built, and carried down thither in 
1709; the reſt are Brigantines and half Gallies. 


At Taganrok are ſix or ſeven Dutch-built Ships 
quite decayed ; two are uſed every Year to fetch 
Salt from one of the Iſlands in the Palus Mantis, 


on the Coaſt of Georgia, and are all fit for no other : 
Service. 0 


The 
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The Dimenſions of the eighty Gun Ships are fifty 
Feet broad, and one hundred and ſixty- 
eight Feet long, and ſeventeen Feet and 
a half is to be their greateſt Draught of Water; 
but they being built too ſhallow for the Length and 
Breadth, the Shipwrights were of Opinion, their 
Backs would be in danger of breaking in bad Wea- 
ther, that they had not Hold enough in the Water 
to ſave themſelves from a Lee-ſhore, and were of 
too great Bulk for the Palus Mæotis. The other 
Rates are after the ſame Proportion. 


Dimenſion, 


All the Ships, by the Fault of the Timber (ſome 
being green, others over-grown, and a great Part cut 
in the Spring after the Sap is run up, which makes 
the Wood ſpungy), Moiſtneſs of the Air, and Damps 
of the Earth, rot as faſt as they are built; to pre- 
vent which, a Propoſal was made by Captain Per- 
ry, three Years ago, to lay them up in a dry 
Haven, and cover them with Sheds ; the Timber 
for the Project was cut down, but the Work not 


yet begun ; a Copy of the Propoſal was ſent by me 
to Great Britain ſome Time ago. 


The Fleet at Peterſburgh, conſiſts of twelve Fri- 
gates, eight Gallies, ſix Fire-ſhips, and bs 
two Bomb-veſſels, beſides ſmall Craft. Peter hurgh, 
Of the Frigates only three are in a 
Condition of Service; the reſt, being decayed, will 
ſcarce endure the Sea, and much leſs an Engage- 
ment, before they are re-built, 


At 
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At Olonitz, two Ships of Fir are building of for. 
ty Guns, and may be ready this Summer. 


At Ladinople, two by Mr. Brown of fifty Guns 
were to be ready the laſt Summer, the Knee, Tim. 


bers, Stem and Stern are of Oak, brought from 
Caſan by Land. 


One Ship of eighty Guns was to be ſet up laſt 
Year. 


All the other Ships at Peter/burgh and Archangi 
are of Fir, thoſe at Veronitz and Caſan are of Oak, 
In 1710, Orders were given for fitting up twenty- 
three Sail of Ships on the Don, being thoſe built, 
or building by the Engliſh, which are like to be the 
main Force of the Czar's Fleet, the reſt being 
Show and Number. 


The Fleet at Peterſburgh has only hitherto been 
manned in any tolerable Regularity; each 

— Frigate there had a Captain, Lieutenant, 
Maſter, Boatſwain, Boatſwain's- Mate, 

Seamen, and eighty Mariners; but, on any Expedi- 


tion, they were always re- inforced by the Soldiers 
of the Garriſon. 


On the thirty- ſix Sail of Dutch Ships on the Dn 
are thirty-five Dutch Officers and Sea - 


On the 
OY men, and about two hundred Ruſſians. 


At Taveroff, are about fifteen Officers and Sex- 
men. 


At 
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: At Tagnarot is Commodore Beckham, an Eng- 
liſo man, with about three foreign Officers and Sea- 
men, and ſixteen Ruſſians on board each Ship: 

13 When the Veſſels ſail for Salt, they are manned 

l- by the Soldiers of the Garriſon, 


At Archangel was a Commodore, a Hollander; 

the Frigates there were better manned by Ruſſian 

all Pilots and Watermen, and foreizn Seamen, which 

were yearly debauched out of the Fleets; Theſe 
Veſſels are now pirating in the Baltic. 


A Sea Captain has thirty-nine Rubles, a Month; 
a Lieutenant ſeventeen ; an under Lieutenant 1 
and Mafter eleven: The Ruſſian Seamen and 
Marines are paid on the ſame Footing with the 
Land Forces, ziz. each Man a Ton of Corn, the 
eighth Part of a Ton of Peaſe or Oatmeal, and 
ten Pounds of Bacon, a Month, and eleven Rubles 
a Year in Money, The Foreigners have ſomething 
extraordinary for their Encouragement. 


been 
each 
nant, 


ate, On the Don are three Yards on the following 
pedi- Eſtabliſhment, : 


1diers 
In the Firt YARD. 
e Dn YEARLY SALARY. 
Sen- | Pounds Ster. Rubles. 
ans. Maſter Builder, Richard Coſens, Foo 120 
Under Maſter, Hadley, 100 100 
d Ser Aſſiſtant, Rob. Davenport, 70 80 


At Firſt 
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Firſt Prentice, Francis K:tchen, 182 
Second Prentice, Vn. Snelgrove, 

ſent to Peterſburgh, 130 
A Dutch Smith for the Ship-work, 260 


Five hundred Carpenters and La- 


bourers, one with another, 1 


In the Second YARD. 


Yearly Rubles. 
Maſter Builder, the CZ AR, at 500 
Under Maſter, Fedaſe“ SoltikofF, 1000 
Firſt Aſſiſtant, | 260 
Second Aſſiſtant, 260 
A Dutch Smith, 182 


Five hundred Carpenters, &c. in the firſt Lift, 12,592 


— — 


Total, 14,794 
In the Third YARD. 


YEARLY SALARY. 
Pounds Ster. Rubles. 


Maſter Builder, Henry Nye, 250 100 
Under Maſter, Henry Johnſon, 208 a0 
Aſſiſtant, Wm, Gardner, #0 100 
Three Ruſſian Prentices, at 130 

Rubles each, | 399 
A Dutch Smith, , 260 
Five Hundred Carpenters, &c. 12,592 


Tatal, 430 13 562. 
Nate, 
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. Note, The Men dying in the Yards, and their 
Places not being ſupplied, no Yard has at preſent 
above two hundred Men, The Czar's Yard for 
theſe three laſt Years has only built Brigantineg 
and ſmall Craft, he being in the Army, and his 
under Maſter at Peterſburgb, but he regularly re- 
ceives his Proportion of Timber, by Lot, with 
the reſt, nor will he ſuffer the other Yards to make 
uſe of his Stuff, but on Obligation to repay him 
the next Receipts. He allows no Foreigners to 
work in his Yard, but has the Draughts of his 
Ships from the Br:tif Maſters. 


Mr. Coſens and Nye have the Inſpection of the 
Dutch Ships on the Done, which are moſt 


decayed ; under them for this Service 
are, 


Dutch Ships, 


YEARLY SALARY, 
Pounds Ster. Rubles, 


Aſſiſtant, Henry Bird, 100 120 
Prentice, Leonard Chapman 182 
An Itahan Calker, 260 


Three hundred Carpenters, Calkers 
and Labourers, | 


6752 


_ r 


Total, 100 7314 


Vor. II. 2 A STU- 
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At STUPENA, to tate Care of the old Dutch Ships : 


YEARLY SALARy: 


Pounds Ster. Ruble, 
A Dutch Builder, 220 


Under him a few Men taken out 
of the other Yards. | 


For building and taking Care of the GALLIES, 


Maſter Builder, a Greet, 300 
His Aſſiſtant, 130 
Fifty Carpenters, 912 


Maſt-makers and other Artificers. 
Maſter Maſt-maker, Henry Wright 100 220 


Two Prentices, at 130 Rubles each, 260 
Interpreter, | 18 
Eighty Carpenters, 1423 
Maſter Block-maker, Baggs, 100 220 
Two Aſſiſtants, at 195 Rubles each, 390 
One hundred Carpenters and Turners, 2190 
Maſter Carver, Mansfeldt, 400 
Under Carver, a Pole, 195 
Two Aſſiſtants, at 195 Rubles each, 390 
Seventy Men, 1533 
Maſter Calker, H. Atherley, 50 

One hundred and fifty Calkers, 2737 
Maſter Painter, S. Hopkins, 100 

Under Painter, a Ruſſian, 260 
Japanner, Brunguaſi, 325 


Joiner, 


LES 


er, 
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Joiner, a Swede, 65 
Maſter Boat-Builder, a Ra,, 260 
Maſter Sail-Maſter, a Ruſs, 260 
Maſter Sawyer, a Dutch- man, 390 
Twenty Men, 219 


All the Czar's Anchors are made at Dobrove, 
about an hundred Engliſb Miles from Veronitx, 
nearer Moſco. 


Pounds Ster. 
Maſter Anchor-ſmith, R. Halley, 150 
Under Maſter, Robert Davis, 80 
Lock - ſmith, Thomas Daniel, roo 


Smiths and Prentices under them. 
Purveyors in the Woods. 


Yearly Rubles. 
A Dutchman, 260- 
A Greek, who has been in England, chuſes } 
260 
good Timber, | 
A Greek, who ſends down any Stuff that 
260 
comes to Hand, | | 


The Labourers are Peaſants, obliged to work in 
the Woods for Nothing, which Hardſhip has made 
ſeveral Hundreds deſert the Country. 


Yearly Rubles. 
Dock-builder, Anniſet Miketowick, a Pole, 700 
Aſſiſtant, a Ruſſian, 260 
Two hundred Carpenters, 3650 


Q 2 Several 
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Several hundred Labourers, which the neigh- 
bduring Provinces are obliged to ſend in by Turns, 
and furniſh them with Bread and Subſiſtance for ſo 
many Months. 


4: OLONIT Z, in the Ladoga-Sea. 


YEARLY SALARY, 
| Pound Ster. Rubles, 


Maſter Builder, Rich. Brent, 200 150 
Aſſiſtant, Edward Hill, 100 120 


6296 


Two hundred and fifty Carpenters 
and Labourers, 


It LADINOPLE. 


Maſter Builder, Brown, I50 100 


Two hundred and fifty Carpenters 

and Labourers, n | 6296 
Mafter Boat-builder, Hunt, 150 100 
Maſter Joiner, Evans, 80 
Maſter Carver, Mallard, 80 


The Communications which the Czar has ordered 
between the ſeveral Rivers, with a Pro- 


— ſpect of advancing his Trade and 
and Wale. Shipping, are between the Don and 


Molga. 


This Paſſage was firſt endeavoured to be cut by 
— Sultan Selim, for the better Tranſpor- 

tation of his Army to A/tracan and the 
Caſpian Sea againſt the Perſians, in 1 560, but his 
| 4 Z Deſign 


_ OW 
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Deſign was defeated by the continual Irruptions of 
the Coſſacks and Ruſſes. This Enterprize lay dead till 
about 1693, when the Czar employed an Engineer, 
Col. Breckel, to work on the Communication, but 
being very ill uſed by Prince Boris Alexewitz Gal- 
liczyn, Governor of the Province, who openly op- 
poſed the Work, and who would neither furniſh 
Men or Materials in Purſuance of the Cxar's Or- 
ders, the Engineer, to avoid his Perſcution, fled 
away to Perſia. In 1699, another Engineer, Captain 
Perry, was employed in this Service, but met with 
the ſame Diſcouragement from Prince Galliczyn as 
his Predeceſſor; notwithſtanding which, the Work 
was carried on with pretty good Succeſs till the End 
of December 1710, when the Czar ordered it to be 
laid aſide till after the War, ſince he could not ſo 
well ſpare the Number of Men required in the pre- 
ſent Juncture. The digging Work is about half 
finiſhed ; twelve thouſand Men and about five Years 
Time, would ſerve to perfect the Whole; the 
Channel was to be large and deep enough for Ships 
of eighty Guns to paſs; it is to be dug through near 
three Engliſh Miles, in which Space there is a large 
Mountain, between the Rivers Lavala and Cami- 
ſhinka ; the firſt falls into the Don about one hun- 
dred and thirty Engl Miles from the Canal, and 
the laſt into the Wolga, about nine Engliſh Miles 
from the Canal; ſix Sluices are begun but none 
finiſned, and ſix more are to be made in the Cami- 
ſhinka In all from the Lavala to the Place where 
the Camiſhinka falls into the Wolga, are ſixty. two 
thouſand three hundred Engliſh Feet. 


Q 3 The 
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The ſecond Communication is by a Canal near 
the Juan Ozero, between a Branch of 
the River Don and the Tula, which 
falls into the Occa; this Work is above eight Eng- 
1 Miles long, and has feveral Stone Sluices, 
though not quite brought to Perfection, and is only 
deſigned for a Paſſage for large Boats. 


Don and Occa. 


The third Communication is between the Wolga 
and the Yolchow, a River which runs 
— Jos: by Novogrod and falls into the Ladoga- 

Sea: This Canal is cut near Wiſnei Mo- 
hczok, I think not above an Engh/b Mile long, and 
quite finiſhed ; a Mathematician was ſent down this 
Spring to take an exact Survey of it and the upper 
Parts of the two Rivers; and another Engineer 
was at the ſame Timediſpatched to view the Rivers 
about the Biel Ozora, and other Lakes, to ſee whe- 
ther he cannot find a more convenient Paſlage into 
the Ladoga Sea ; the River Wolchaw below Novogrod 
having two or three dangerous Falls. This Com- 
munication ſeems to be more for Curioſity than Ule, 
for the Frigates now bringing from Caſan, have been 
three Years in their Paſſage; they are frozen up 
the ſix Winter Months ; during the Spring Floods 
for five or ſix Weeks it is ſcarce poſſible for them to 
mount the Wolgan againſt the Current; towards the 
Autumn the Waters are very low, and they are 
often forced to warp round the Points of Land and 
Sand Banks: This laſt Winter a Carpenter was 
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ſent to cut down Oak for ſix Fifty-guns Ships at 
Caſan, the Timbers were to be rough hewn there, 
and tranſported in flat-bottom Boats to Peterſburgh ; 
by the Time theſe will be on the Road, it will be 
certainly known whether this Communication can 
be of any Uſe to Commerce. 


Theſe Obſervations on the State of Ruſſia are 
all that occur to me as neceſſary, till the 
Influence of this Nation in the preſent 
War, and its Share in the general Affairs of Europe, 
makes this Country better known to Strangers. 


Concluſion, 


Q 4 A JOUR. 
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if 


Advertiſement. 


OCTOR Birch, in his Summary of 
ID Sir Thomas Edmonades's State-papers, 
has publiſhed a ſhort Extract from 
the following obſolete Author, which, for the 
Elegance of the Latin, and the remarkable 
Deſcription of Queen Elizabetb, has been de- 
ſervedly admired: Her beſt Portraits ſcarcely 
exhibit a more lively Image. 


The original Work, of which perhaps there 
are not above four, or five Copies in England, 
is an Itinerary through Germany, England, 


France, and Italy, performed by Hentzner; a 
traveling Tutor to a young Germen Noble- 


man. That Dr. Birch has extracted the moſt 
intereſting Paſſage in the whole Book, is cer- 
tain : Yet it records ſome Circumſtances and 
Cuſtoms, not unworthy the Notice of an Eng- 
ib Antiquarian, and which are mentioned 
no where elſe. For theſe Reaſons I flatter 


myſelf, 
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myſelf, that a Publication of the Part relating 
to our own Country, might not be an unac- 
ceptable Preſent to Perſons of Curioſity. The 
Tranſlation was the Production of the idle 
Hours of another Gentleman. 


The Author ſeems to have had that labo- 
rious, and indiſcriminate Paſſion for sEEIxG, 
which is remarked in his Countrymen; and, as 
his Tranſlator obſerved, enjoyed as much the 
doubtful Head, of a more doubtful Saint in 
Pickle, as any upon the Shoulders of the beſt 
Grecian Statue. Fortunately ſo memorable a 
Perſonage as Queen El;zabeth, happened to 
fall under his Notice. —— Ten Years later, 
he would have been as accurate in painting 
Anne of Denmark ! 


The Exceſs of reſpectful Ceremonial uſed 
at decking her Majeſty's Table, though not 
in her Preſence, and the Kind of Adoration 
and Genuflection paid to her Perſon, approach 
to Eaſtern Homage. When we obſerve ſuch 
Worſhip offered to an old Woman, with bare 
Neck, black Teeth, and falſe red Hair, it 
makes one ſmile ; but makes one reflect what 
maſculine Senſe was couched under thoſe 
Weakneſſes, and which could command ſuch 
Awe from a Nation like England ? 


Not 
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Not to anticipate the Entertainment of the 
Reader, I ſhall make but one more Reflexion. 
We are apt to think that Sir William Temple, 
and King William, were in a Manner the In- 
troducers of Gardening into England : By the 
Deſcription of Lord Burleigb's Gardens at 
Theobalds, and of thoſe at Nonſuch, we find 
that the Magnificent, though falſe Taſte, was 
known here as early as the Reigns of Henry VIII. 
and his Daughter. There is ſcarce an unna- 
tural and ſumptuous Impropriety at Verſail- 
les, which we do not find in Hentzner s De- 
ſcription of the Gardens above-mentioned. 


With regard to the Orthography of proper 
Names, though corrected in the Tranſlation, 
I have left them in the Original as I found 
them Accuracy in that particular, was 
not the Author's Merit: It is a Merit pecu- 
liar to Engliſhmen: The French are negligent 
of it to an Affectation; yet the Author of 
Les Melanges Hiſtoriques complains that other 
Nations corrupt Erench Names! He himſelf 
gives ſome Exgliſb ones in p. 247, 248. which 
It is impoſſible to decypher. Baſſompierre 
calls York-houſe, Jorcbaux, and Kenſington, In- 
bimthort, As a Soldier and Embaſſador, he 


Was 
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myſelf, that a Publication of the Part relating 
to our own Country, might not be an unac- 
ceptable Preſent to Perſons of Curioſity. The 
Tranſlation was the Production of the idle 
Hours of another Gentleman. 


The Author ſeems to have had that labo- 
rious, and indiſcriminate Paſſion for szx1xG, 
which is remarked in his Countrymen; and, as 
his Tranſlator obſerved, enjoyed as much the 
doubtful Head, of a more doubtful Saint in 
Pickle, as any upon the Shoulders of the beſt 
Grecian Statue. Fortunately ſo memorable a 
Perſonage as Queen Elizabeth, happened to 
fall under his Notice. —— Ten Years later, 
he would have been as accurate in painting 
Anne of Denmark ! 


The Exceſs of reſpe&ful Ceremonial uſed 
at decking her Majeſty's Table, though not 
in her Preſence, and the Kind of Adoration 
and Genuflection paid to her Perſon, approach 
to Eaſtern Homage. When we obſerve ſuch 
Worſhip offered to an old Woman, with bare 
Neck, black Teeth, and falſe red Hair, it 
makes one ſmile ; but makes one reflect what 
maſculine Senſe was couched under thoſe 
Weakneſſes, and which could command ſuch 
Awe from a Nation like England ? 


Not 
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Not to anticipate the Entertainment of the 
Reader, I ſhall make but one more Reflexion. 
We are apt to think that Sir William Temple, 
and King William, were in a Manner the In- 
troducers of Gardening into England: By the 
Deſcription of Lord Burleigb's Gardens at 
Theobalds, and of thoſe at Nonſuch, we find 
that the Magnificent, though falſe Taſte, was 
known here as early as the Reigns of Henry VIII. 
and his Daughter. There is ſcarce an unna- 
tural and ſumptuous Impropriety at Verſail- 
les, which we do not find in Hentzner's De- 
ſcription of the Gardens above-mentioned. 


With regard to the Orthography of proper 
Names, though corrected in the Tranſlation, 
I have left them in the Original as I found 
them Accuracy in that particular, was 
not the Author's Merit : It is a Merit pecu- 
liar to Engliſhmen: The French are negligent 
of it to an Affectation; yet the Author of 
Les Melanges Hiſtoriques complains that other 
Nations corrupt Erench Names ! He himſelf 
gives ſome Engliſh ones in p. 247, 248. which 
it is impoſſible to decypher. Baſſompierre 
calls York-hbouſe, Forchaux, and Kenſington, In- 
bimthort, As a Soldier and Embaſſador, he 


Was 
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was not obliged to know the Names of 
Houſes ; when he turned Author, there was 
no Excuſe for not being intelligible. Even 
Voltaire, who writes the Language ſo well, is 
careleſs in our Titles. In England, it is the 
Defect of a Servant to blunder in Proper 
Names. It is one of thoſe ſilly Pretenſions 
to Politeneſs, which Nations that affect a 
Superiority, have always cultivated ——— 
For in all Affectations, Defects are Merits, 
The Readers of Hiſtory love Certainty : It 
is pity the Writers do not, What Confu- 
ſion would it have ſaved, if it had not been 


the Cuſtom of the Jews to call every Darius 
and Artaxerxes, Abaſuerus! It were to be 


wiſhed, that all Nations would be content 
to uſe the Appellations which People, or re- 
ſpective Countries have choſen for themſelves. 
Proper Names ought never to be tortured 
to any particular Idiom. What a ridiculous 
Compoſition is Auluge!! Who can conceive 
that Meylandt, ſignifies Milan; or Leghorn, 
Livorno? When one is miſled by a proper 
Name, the only Uſe of which is to direct, 
one feels like the Countryman, who com- 
plained, That the Houſes hindered him from ſeeing 
Paris.— The Things becomes an Obſtruction 
to itſelf. 


HEN T- 
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E arrived at Rye, a ſmall Engliſh Sea-port. 

Here, as ſoon as we came on Shore, we 
gave in our Names to the Notary of the Place, but 
not till he had demanded our Buſineſs ; and being 
anſwered, that we had none but to ſee England: 
We were conducted to an Inn, where we were 
very well entertained ; as one generally is in this 


Country. 


We took poſt Horſes for London It is ſurprizing 
how ſwiftly they run, their Bridles are very light, 
and their Saddles little more than a Span over. 


Flimwell, a Village; here we returned our firſt 
Horſes, and mounted freſh ones. 


We paſſed through Tunbridge, another Village. 


Chepſted, another Village 3 here for the ſecond 
Time we changed Horſes, 


Vor, II, R London, 
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London, the Head and Metropolis of England : 
Called by Tacitus, Londinium ; by Ptotomey, Longi- 
dinium ; by Ammianus Marcellinus, Lundinium; by 
Foreigners, Londra, and Londres; is the Seat of the 
Britiſh Empire, and the Chamber of the Engliſh 
Kings. This moſt ancient City, is in the County 
of Middleſex, the fruitfulleſt and wholeſomeſt Soil 
in England. It is built upon the River Thames, 60 
Miles from the Sea, and was originally founded, as 
all Hiſtorians agree, by Brutus, who, coming from 
Greece into Italy, thence into Africa, next into France, 
and laſt into Britain, choſe this Situation, for the 
Convenience of the River, calling it Troja Nove, 
which Name was afterwards corrupted into Trino- 
vant, But when Lud, the Brother of Caſſibilan, or 
Caſfrvelun, who warred againſt Julius Cæſar, as he 
himſelf mentions, lib. v. de Bell. Gall. came to the 
Crown, he encompaſſed it with very ſtrong Walls, 
and Towers very artfully conſtructed, and from his 
own Name called it Caier Lud, i. e. Lud's City. 
This Name was corrupted into that of Caerlunda, 
and again in Time by change of Language, into 
Lundres. Lud, when he died, was buried in this 


Tawn, near that Gate which is yet called in Welſb, 
Por Lud, in Saxon, Lude Nate. 


The famous River Thames, owes Part of its 
Stream, as well as of its Appellation, to the I/; 
riſing a little above Jinchelcombe, and bein cer 
with ſeveral Rivulets, unites both its Waters and 
its Name to the Thame, on the other ſide of Oxford; 
A thence, 
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thence, after paſſing by London, and being of the ut- 
moſt Utility, from its Greatneſs and Navigation, it 
opens into a vaſt Arm of the Sea, from whence the 
Tide, according to. Gemma Friſius, flows and ebbs 
to the Diſtance of 80 Miles, twice in 25 Hours, 


and according to Polydore Vergil, above 60 Miles, 
twice in 24 Hours. 


This City being very large of itſelf, has very ex- 
tenſive Suburbs, and a Fort, called the Tower, of 
beautiful Structure. It is magnificently ornament- 
ed, with public Buildings and Churches, of which 
there are above 120 Parochial. 


On the South, is a Bridge of Stone, 8co Feet in 
Length, of wonderful Work; it is ſupported upon 
20 Piers of ſquare Stone, 60 Feet high, and 30 
broad, joined by Arches of about 20 Feet Diameter. 
The . is covered on each ſide with Houſes, ſo 
diſpoſed, as to have the Appearance of a continued 
Street, not at all of a Bridge. 


Upon this is built a Tower, on whoſe Top the 
Heads of ſuch as have been executed for High Trea- 


ſon, are placed upon Iron Spikes: We counted 
above 30. 


Paulus Jovius, in his Defcription of the moſt re- 
markable Towns in England, ſays, all are obſcured 
by London : Which, in the Opinion of many, is 
Czſar's City of the Trinobantes, the Capital of all 
R 2 Britain, 
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Britain, famous for the Commerce of many Nations; 
its Houſes are clegantly built, its Churches fine, its 
Towns ſtrong, and its Riches and Abundance ſur- 
prizing. The Wealth of the World is wafted to it 
by the Thames, ſwelled by the Tide, and navicable 
to Merchants Ships, through a ſafe and deep Chan- 
nel for 60 Miles, from its Mouth to the City: Its 
Banks are every where beautified with fine Country 
Seats, Woods, and Farms; below, is the Royal 
Palace of Greenwich ; above, that of Richmond; and 
between both, on the Weſt of London, rife the noble 
Buildings of Meſiminſter, moſt remarkable tor the 
Courts of Juſtice, the Parliament, and St. Peter's 
Church, enriched with the royal Tombs. At the 
Diſtance of 20 Miles from London, is the Caſtle of 
IVindſer, a moſt delightful Retreat of the Kings of 
England, as well as famous for ſeveral of their 
Tombs, and for the Ceremonial of the Order of the 
Garter. This River abounds in Swans, ſwimming 
in Flocks ; the Sight of them and their Noiſe, is 
vaſtly agreeable to the Fleets that meet them in their 
Courſe. It is joined to the City by a Bridge of 
Stone, wonderfully built; is never encreaſed by 
any Rains, riſing only with the T ide, and is every 
where ipread with Nets for the taking Salmon and 
Shad. Thus far Paulus Jovius, 


» Polydore Vergil affirms, that London has continued 
to be a royal City, and the Capital of the Kingdom 
crowded. with its own Inhabitants and Foreigners, 
abounding in Riches, and famous for its great Trade, 


from the Time of King Archeninus, or E rchenvinus. 
3 Here 
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Here the Kings are crowned, and ſolemnly inaugu- 
rated, and the Council of the Nation, or Parliament 
is held. The Government of the City is lodged, by 
antient Grant of the Kings of Britain, in 24 Alder- 
men, that is, Seniors: "Theſe annually elect out of 
their own Body a Mayor and two Sheriffs, wha 
determine Cauſes according to municipal Laws, 
It has always had, as indeed Britain in general, a 
great Number of Men of Learning, much diſtin» 
guiſhed for their Writings, 


The Walls are pierced with ſix Gates, which, as 


they were rebuilt, acquired new Names. Two 
look Eaſtward : | | 


I. Ludgate, the oldeſt, ſo called from King Lud, 
whoſe Name is yet to be ſeen, cut into the Stone 
over the Arch on one Side; though others imagine 
it rather to have been named Fludgate, from a Stream 
over which it ſtands, like the Porta Fluentana at 
Rome. It has been lately repaired by Queen Eliza- 


beth, whoſe Statue is placed on the oppoſite Side. 
And 


IT. Newgate, the beſt Edifice of any : So called 
from being new built, whereas before it was named 
Chamberlain-Gate, It is the public Priſon. 


On the North are four : 


I. Alderſgate, as ſome think, from Alder Trees ; 
as others, from Aldricius, a Saxon, 


II. Criplegate, from an Hoſpital for the lame. 
R 3 III. 
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III. Maorgate, from a neighbouring Moraſs, now 
converted into a Field, firſt opened by * Francetius 
the Mayor, A. D. 1414. 


IV. And Biſbopſgate, from ſome Biſhop : This 
the German Merchants of the Hans Society were 
obliged by Compact to keep in Repair, and in Times 
of Danger to defend. They were in Poſſeſſion of a 
Key, to open or ſhut it, ſo that upon Occaſion they 
could come in, or go out, by Night, or by Day. 


| There is only one Gate to the Eaſt : 
Aldgate, that is Oldgate, from its Antiquity ; 
though others think it to have been named Elbegate. 


Several People believe, there were formerly two 
Gates (beſides that tothe Bridge) towards the Thames, 


I. Billingſgate, now a Cothon, or artificial Port, 
for the Reception of Ships. 


II. Dourgate, vulgo Deowgate, i. e. Water-Gate. 


The Cathedral of St. Paul was founded by Ethel- 
bert, King of the Saxons, and being from Time to 
Time re-edified, encreaſed to Vaſtneſs and Magyi- 
ficence, and in Revenue ſo much, that it affords a 


| plentiful Support to a, Biſhop, Dean, Præcentor, 


Treaſurer, four Archdeacons, 29 Prebendaries, and 


1 His Name was Sir Thomas Falconer. 


many 


ny 
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many others. The Roof of this Church, as of moſt 


others in England, with the adjoining, Steeple, is 
covered with Lead, 


On the right Side of the Choir is the Marble 
Tomb of Nicholas Bacon, with his Wife. Nor far 
from this is a magnificent Monument, ornamented 
with Pyramids of Marble, and Alabaſter, with this 
Inſcription : 


Sacred to the Memory of 

Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Son of William, Grandſon 
of Jobn, of the moſt ancient Family of the Hattons ; 
one of the 50 Gentlemen Penſioners to her Majeſty 
Queen Elizabeth; Gentleman of the Privy-chamber ; 
Captain of the Guards; one of the Privy Council, 
and High Chancellor of England, and of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford : Who, to the great Grief of his 
Sovereign, and of all good Men, ended this Life 
religiouſly, after having lived unmarried to the Age 
of 51, at his Houſe in Holbourn, on the 20th of 
ber, A.D. 1591. 


William Hatton, Knight, his Nephew by his Siſ- 
ter's Side, and by Adoption his Son and Heir, moſt 
ſorrowfully raiſed this Tomb, a Mark of his Duty. 


On the left Hand is the Marble Monument of 
William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and his Lady : 
And near it, that of John Duke of Lance/ter, with 
this Inſcription : 


R4 Here 
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Here ſleeps in the Lord, John of Gant, ſo called 
from the City of the ſame Name in Flanders, where he 
was born, fourth Son of Edrward III. King of England, 

and created by his Father, Earl of Richmond. He 
was thrice married, firſt to Blanch, Daughter and 
Heireſs of Henry Duke of Lancaſter; by her he re- 
ceived an immenſe Inheritance, and became not only 
Duke of Lanca/ter, but Earl of Leice/ter, Lincoln, and 
Derby, of whoſe Race are deſcended many Emperors, 
Kings, Princes, and Nobles, His ſecond Wife was 
Conſtance, who is here buried, Daughter and Heireſs 
of Peter, King of Caſtile and Leon, in whoſe Right he 
moſt + juſtly took the Stile of King of CHile and Leon. 
She brought him one only Daughter, Catherine, of 
whom, by Henry, are deſcended the Kings of Spain. 
His third Wife was Catherine, of a Knight's Family, 
a Woman of great Beauty, by whom he had a nu- 
merous Progeny ; from which is deſcended, by the 
Mother's Side, Henry VII. the moſt prudent King 
of England, by whoſe moſt happy Marriage with 
Elizabeth, Daughter of Edward IV. of the Line of 
York, the two Royal Lines of Lancaſter and York are 
united, to the moſt deſired Tranquillity of England, 


The moſt Illuſtrous Prince, John, ſurnamed Plan- 
tagenet, King of Cafiile and Leon, Duke of Lanca- 
ier, Earl of Richmond, Leiceſter, and Derby, Lieu- 


tenant of Aquitain, High-Steward of England, died 
in the 21ſt Year of Kichard II. A. D. 1398. 


+ This is not true, for her Legitimacy was with good Reaſon 
A little 


conteſted, 
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A little farther, almoſt at the Entrance of the 
Choir, in a certain Receſs, are two ſmall Stone 
Cheſts, one of which is thus inſcribed: 


Here lies Seba, King of the Eaſt Saxons, who was 


converted to the Faith by St. Erkenwald, Biſhop of 
London, A. D. 677. 


On the Other: 


Here lies Ethelred, King of the Angles, Son of 
King Edgar; on whom St. Dunſtan is ſaid to have 


denounced Vengeance, on his Coronation- day, in 
the following Words: 


In as much, as thou haſt aſpired to the Throne 
ce by the Death of thy Brother, againſt whoſe Blood 
ce the Engliſh, along with thy infamous Mother, 
C conſpired ; the Sword ſhall not paſs from thy 
© Houſe ! but rage all the Days of thy Life, afflict- 
ce ing all thy Generation, till thy Kingdom ſhall be 
ce tranſlated to another, whoſe Manner and Lan- 
ce guage, the People under thee knoweth not. Nor 
“e ſhall thy Sin be done away till after long Chaſtiſe- 
c ment, nor the Sin of thy Mother, nor the Sin of 
<« thoſe Men, who aſſiſted in thy wicked Council.” 


All which came to paſs, as predicted by the Saint ; 
for, after being worſted and put to Flight by Sweno 
King of the Danes, and his Son Canute ; and at laſt 
cloſely beſieged in London, he died miſerably A. D. 


1017, 
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101), after he had reigned 36 Years in great Diffi- 
culties. 


There is beſides in the Middle of the Church a 
Tomb made of Braſs, of ſome Biſhop of London, 
named William, who was in Favour with Edward 
King of England, and afterwards was made Coun- 
ſellor to King William. He was Biſhop 16 Years, 
and died A. D. 1077. Near this, is the following 
Inſcription : 
| Virtue ſurvives the Funeral. 


To the Memory of 


Thomas Linacre, an eminent Phyſician, John Caius 
placed this Monument. On the lower Part of it, 
is this Inſcription in Gold Letters : 


' Thomas Linacre, Phyſician to King Henry VIII. a 
Man learned in the Greet and Latin Languages, and 
particulary ſkilful in Phyſick, by which he reſtored 
many from a State of Languiſhment and Deſpair to 
Life. He tranſlated with extraordinary Eloquence 
many of Galex's Works into Latin; and publiſhed, a 
little before his Death, at the Requeſt of his Friends, 

2 very valuable Book on the correct Structure of the 

Latin Tongue. He founded in Perpetuity, in Favour 
of Students in Phyſick, two public Lectures at Ox- 
ford, and one at Cambridge. In this City he brought 
about, by his own Induſtry, the eſtabliſhing of a Col- 
lege of Phyſicians, of which he was deckel the firſt 
— He was a Deteſter of all Fraud and De- 


ceit, 
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ceit, and faithful in his Friendſhips ; equally dear 
to Men of all Ranks : He went into Orders a few 
years before his Death, and quitted this Life full 
of Years, and much lamented, A. D. 1524, on the 
20th of October. 


There are many Tombs in this Church, but 
without any Inſcriptions. It has a very fine Organ, 
which, at Evening Prayer, accompanied with othet 
Inſtruments, is delightful. 


In the Suburb to the Weſt, joined to the City by 
a continued Row of Palaces belonging to the chief 
Nobility, of a Mile in length, and lying on the Side 
next the Thames, is the ſmall Town of Męſiminſter; 
originally called T horney from its Thorn Buſhes, but 
now Weſiminſter, from its Aſpect and its Monaſtery. 
The Church is remarkable for the Coronation aud 
Burial of the Kings of England. Upon this Spot is 
ſais formerly to have ſtood a Temple of Apollo, 
which was thrown down by an Earthquake in the 
Time of Antoninus Pius; from the Ruins of which 
Sebert King of the Eaft-Saxons erected another to 
St, Peter: This was ſubverted by the Danes, and 
again renewed by Biſhop Dunflan, who gave it to a 
few Monks. Afterwards, King Edward the Con- 
feſſar built it entirely new, with the Tenth of his 
whole Revenue, to be the Place of his own Burial, 
and a Convent of Benedictine Monks; and enriched 
it with Eſtates diſperſed all over England. 

7 


In 


* 
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In this Church the following Things are worthy 
of Notice : 


In the firſt Choir, the Tomb of Anne of Cleves, 
Wife of Henry VIII. without any Inſcription, - 


On the oppoſite Side are two Stone Sepulchres. 
I. Edward, Earl of Lancafter, Brother of Ediuard l. 
II. Ademar of Valence, Earl of Pembroke, Son of Ade- 
mar of Valence. Joining to theſe is, III. That of 
Aveline Counteſs of Lancaſber. 


In the ſecond Choir is the Chair on which the 
Kings are ſeated, when they are crowned ; in it is 
encloſed a Stone, ſaid to be that on which the Patri- 
arch Jacob ſlept, when he dreamed he ſaw a Ladder 
reaching quite up into Heaven, Some Latin 
Verſes are written upon a Tablet hanging near it; 
the Senſe of which is : 


That if any Faith is to be given to ancient Chro- 
nicles, a Stone of great Note is incloſed in this 
Chair, being the ſame on which the Patriarch Jacob 
repoſed, when he beheld the miraculous Deſcent of 
Angels. Edward I. the Mars and Hector of Eng- 
lad, having conquered Scotland, brought it from 
thence. 


The Tomb of Richard II. and his Wife, of Braſs 
Gilt, and theſe Verſes written round it : 


Perfect 
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Perſect and Prudent, Richard, by Right the Second, 
Vanquiſh'd by Fortune, lies here now graven in 
Stone, 


True of his Word, and thereto well reſound ; 

Seemly in Perſon, and like to Homer, as one 
In worldly Prudence, and ever the Church in one 
Upheld and favour'd, caſting the Proud to Ground, 
And all that would his Royal State confound. 


Without the Tomb is this Inſcription : 
Here lies King Richard, who periſhed by a cruel 
Death, in the Year 1 369. 
To have been happy is additional Miſery. 


Near him is the Monument of his Queen, Daughter 
of the Emperor J/enceſlaus. 


On the left Hand is the Tomb of Edward I. with 
this Inſcription ; 


Here lies Edward 1. who humbled the Scots. A. D. 
1308. Be true to your Engagements, 
He reigned 46 Years. 


The Tomb of Edward III. of Copper Gilt, with 
this Epitaph : 


Of Engliſh Kings here lieth the beauteous Flower, 
Of all before paſt, and Myrror to them ſhall ſue : 
A merciful King, of Peace Conſervator, 


The Third Edward, &c. 


Vid. DART. ii. 44. 
Before 
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Beſide the Tomb are theſe Words: 


Edward III. whoſe Fame has reach'd to Heaven, 
A. D. 1377. Fight for your Country. 


Here is ſhown his Sword, eight Feet in Length, 
which they ſay he uſed in the Conqueſt of France. 


His Queen's Epitaph : 
Here lies Queen Philippa, Wife of Edward III. 
Learn to Live. A. D. 1369. 


At alittle Diſtance, the Tomb of Henry V. with 
this Legend: . 


Henry, the Scourge of France, lies in this Tomb. 
Virtte fubdues all Things, A. D. 1422. 


Near this lies the Coffin of Catherine, unburied, 
and to be opened by any one that pleaſes. . On 
the Outſide is this Infcription : 


Fair Catherine is at length united to her Lord. 
A. D. 1437. Shun Idleneſs. 


The Tomb of Henry III. of Braſs Gilt, with this 
Epitaph : 


Henry III. the Founder of this Cathedral. A. D. 1273. 
| War is delightful to the Unexperienced. 


It 


It 
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It was this Henry, who, 160 Years after Edward 
the Confeſſor had built this Church, took it down, 
and raiſed an entire new one of beautiful Architec- 
ture, ſupported by Rows of Marble Columns, and 
its Roof covered with Sheets of Lead, a Work of 50 
Years before its Completion. It has been much en- 
larged at the Weſt End by the Abbots. After the 
Expulfion of the Monks, it experienced man 
Changes ; firſt it had a Dean and Prebendaries ; 
then a Biſhop, who, having ſquandred the Revenues, 
reſigned it again to a Dean. In a little Time, the 
Monks with their Abbot were re-inſtated by Queen 
Mary ; but, they being ſoon ejected again by autho- 
rity of Parliament, it was converted into a Cathedral 
Church; nay into a Seminary for the Church, by 
Queen Elizabeth, who inſtituted there 12 Preben- 
daries, an equal Number of invalid Soldiers, and 40 
Scholars; who at a proper Time are elected into the 


Univerſities, and are thence tranſplanted into the 
Church and State, 


Next to be ſeen is the Tomb of Eleanor, Daughter 


of Alphonſo King of Spain, and Wife of Edward I. 
with this Inſcription : 


This Eleanor was Conſort of Edward I. 
A. D. 1298. Learn to die. 


The Tomb of Elizabeth, Daughter of Henry 
VII. 


. Ja 
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In the Middle of this Chapel is the Shrine of 
St. Edward, the laſt King of the Saxons. It is com- 
poſed of Marbles in Moſaic; round it runs this In- 
ſcription in Letters of Gold : 


The venerable King, St. Edward the Confeſſor, 
A Heroe adorned with every Virtue, 
He died on the fifth of January, 1065, 
And mounted into Heaven. 


Lift up your Hearts. 


The third Choir, of ſurprizing Splendor and Ele- 
gance, was added to the eaſt End by Henry VII. 
for a burying Place for himſelf and his Poſterity. 
Here is to be ſeen his magnificent Tomb, wrought 


of Braſs and Marble, with this Epitaph : 


Here lies Henry VIT. of that Name, formerly 
King of England, Son of Edmund Earl of Richmond, 
who, aſcending the Throne on the 22d Day of Au- 
guſt, was crowned on the 3oth of October following 
at Weſtminſter, in the Year of our Lord 1485. He 
died on the 21ſt of April, in the 53d Year of his 
Age, after a Reign of 22 Years, and eight Months, 
wanting a Day. 


This Monument is incloſed with Rails of Braſs, 
with a long Epitaph in Latin Verie. 


Under the ſame Tomb lies buried Edward VI. 
King of England, Son of Henry VIII. by Jane Sey- 


mour. He ſucceeded to his Father when he was but 
| nine 
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nine Years old, and died A. D. 1553, on the 6th of 
July, in the 16th Year of his Age, and his Reign 
the 7th, not without Suſpicion of Poiſon, 


Mary was proclaimed Queen by the People, on 
the 19th of July, and died in November, 1558, and 
is buried in ſome Corner of the ſame Choir, without 
any Inſcription. 


Queen Elizabeth. 


Here lies Queen El:zabeth, Daughter of Edward 
IV. Siſter of King Edward V. Wife of Henry VII. 
and the glorious Mother of Henry VIII. She died 
in the Tower of London, on the 11th of February, 
A. D. 1502, in the 37th Year of her Age. 


Between the ſecond and third Choirs, in the Side- 
Chapels, are the Tombs of Sebert King of the Eaſf- 
Saxons, who built this Church with Stone : And 


Of Margaret of Richmond, Mother of Henry VII. 
Grandmother of Henry VIII. She gave this Mona- 
ſtery to the Monks of * Vinbourne, who preached 
and taught Grammar all England over, and appointed 
Salaries to two Profeſſors of Divinity, one at Oxford, 
another at Cambridge, where ſhe founded two Col- 
leges, to Chriſt, and to John his Diſciple. She died 
A. D. 1463, on the 3d of the Calends of July. 


* This is a Miſtake : Her Epitaph ſays, ſtipendia conſtituit tribus 
hoc cenobio Monachis & Doctori Grammatices apud Vynbourne. 
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And of Margaret Counteſs of Lenox, Grandmo- 
ther of James VI. King of Scotland, 


William of Valence, half Brother of Henry III. 
The Earl of Cornwall, Brother of Edward III. 


Upon another Tomb is an honorary Inſcription 
for Frances, Dutcheſs of Suffolk The Senſe of it is, 


That Titles, Royal Birth, Riches, or a large 
Family, are of no Avail : 
That all are Tranſitory; Virtue alone reſiſting the 
Funeral Pile. 
That this Lady was firſt married to a Duke, then 
to Stoke, a Gentleman; 
And laſtly, by the Grave eſpouſed to CHRIST. 


The next is the Tomb of Lord Ruſſel, Son of 
the Earl of Bedford, whoſe Lady compoſed the 
Greek and Latin Verſes of which the following is a 
Tranſlation, and had them engraved on the Marble : 


How was I ftartled at the cruel Feaſt, 
By. Death's rude Hands in horrid Manner dreſt ; 
Such Grief as ſure no hapleſs Woman knew, 

' When thy pale Image lay before my View. 
Thy Father's Heir in beauteous Form array'd, 
Like Flowers in Spring, and fair, like them to fade; 
Leaving behind"unhappy wretched me, 
And all thy little Orphan-progeny : 


Alike 
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Alike the beauteous Face, the comely Air, 
The Tongue perſuaſive, and the Actions fair, 
Decay: So Learning too in Time ſhall waſte ; 
But Faith, chaſte lovely Faith, ſhall ever laſt, 
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The once bright Glory of this Houſe, the Pride 
Of all his Country, duſty Ruins hide : 
Mourn, hapleſs Orphans,mourn, once happy Wife, 
For when he dy'd, dy'd all the Joys of Life. 
Pious and Juſt, amidſt a large Eſtate, 

He got at once the Name of Good and Great, 
He made no flatt'ring Paraſite his Gueſt, 

But aſk'd the good Companions to the Feaſt, 


Anne Counteſs of Oxford, Daughter of William 
Cecil, Baron Burleigh, and Lord Treaſurer, 


Philippa, Daughter and Coheireſs of John Lord 
Mohun of Dunſtar, Wife of Edward Duke of York, 


Frances Counteſs of Szſſex, of the antient Family 
of Sidney. 


Thomas Bromley, Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth. 


f The Earl of Bridgwater, + Lord Dawbney, Lord 
; Chamberlain to Henry VII. and his Lady. 
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And thus much for WESTMINSTER, 


ez There are many other Churches in this City, but 


none ſo remarkable for the Tombs of Perſons of 
Diſtinction. 
ke + Sir Ciles Dazvbney, he was not Earl of Bridgzoater, nor a Lord. 


8 2 Near 
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Near to this Church is WESTMINSTER-HaLT, 
where beſides the Seſſions of Parliament, which are 
often held there, are the Courts of Juſtice; and at 
ſtated Times are heard there Trials in Law, or con- 
cerning the King's Patrimony; or in Chancery, 
which moderates the Severity of the Common Law 
by Equity. Till the Time of Henry I. the prime 
Court of Juſtice was moveable, and followed the 
King's Court, but he enacted, by the Magna Charta, 
That the Common Pleas ſbauld no longer attend his 
Court, tut be held at ſome determined Place, The 
preſent Hall was built by King Richard II. in the 
Place of an ancient one which he cauſed to be taken 
down. He made it Part of his Habitation (for at 
that Time the Kings of England determined Cauſes 
in their own proper Perſon, and from the Days of 
Edward the Confeſſor, had their Palace adjoining) ; 
till, about 60 Years ſince, upon its being burnt, 
Henry VIII. removed the Royal Reſidence to Mhite- 
hall, ſituated in the Neighbourhood, which a little 
before was the Houſe of Cardinal Woleſey: This 
Palace is truly Royal; incloſed on one Side by the 
Thames, on the other by a Park, which connects it 
with St, James's, another Royal Place. 


In the Chamber where the Parliament is uſually 
held, the Seats and Wainſcot are made of Wood, 
the Growth of Ireland; ſaid to have had that occult 
Quality, that all poiſonous Animals are driven a- 
way by it: And it is affirmed for certain, that in 
Treland there are neither Serpents, Toads, nor any 
other yenomous Creature to be found. 


Near 
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Near this Palace are ſeen an immenſe Number of 
Swans, who wander up and down the Kiver for 
ſome Miles, in great Security ; no body daring to 
moleſt, much leſs kill any of them, under Penalty 
of a conſiderable Fine. 


In I hitehall are the following Things worthy of 
Obſervation : 


I. The Royal Library, well ſtored with Greek, 
Latin, Italian and French Books: Amongſt the reſt, 
a little one in French, upon Parchment, in the hand 


Writing of the preſent reigning Queen El:zabeth, 
thus inſcribed : 


To the mot High, Puiſſant, and Redoubted Prince, 
Henry VIII. of the Name, King of England, France 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith : 


Elizabeth, his maſt humble Daughter, 
Health and Obedience, 


All theſe Books are bound in Velvet of different 


Colours, though chiefly red, with Claſps of Gold 
and Silver; ſome have Pearls, and precious Stones, 
ſet in their Bindings. 85 


II. Twolittle Silver Cabinets of exquiſite Work, 


in which the Queen keeps her Paper, and which 
ſhe uſes for writing Boxes. 
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III. The Queen's Bed, ingeniouſly compoſed of 
Woods of different en with Quilts of Silk, 
Velvet, Gold, Silver, and Embroidery. 


IV. A little Cheſt ornamented all over with Pearls, 
in which the Qucen keeps her Bracelets, Ear- rings, 
and other Things of extraordinary Value. 


V. Chriſt's Paſſion, ih painted Glaſs, 


VI. Portraits: Among which are Queen Eliza- 
beth at 16 Years old. Henry, Richard, Edward, 
Tings of England; Roſamond ; Lucrece, a Grecian 
Bride, in her nuptial Habit; the Genealogy of the 
Kings of Engiand; a Picture of King Edward VI. 
repreſenting at firſt Sight ſomething quite deformed, 
till by looking through a ſmall Hole in the Cover, 
which is put over it, you ſee it in its true Propor- 
tions; Charles V. Emperor; Charles Emanuel Duke 
of Savoy, and Catherine of Spain, his Wife; Ferdi- 
nand Duke of Florence, with his Daughters; one of 
Philip King of Spain, when he came into England 
and married Mary; Henry VII. Henry VIII. and 
his Mother: Beſides many more of illuſtrious Men 
and Women ; and a Picture of the Siege of Malta, 


VII. A ſmall Hermitage, half hid in a Rock, 
finely carved in Wood, 


VIII. Variety of Emblems, on Paper, cut in the 
Shape of Shields, with Mottoes, uſed by the Nobility 
at Tilts and Tournaments, hung up here for a Me- 


morial. g IX, 
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IX. Different Inſtruments of Muſic, upon one of 
which two Perſons may perform at the ſame Time. 


X. A Piece of Clock-work, an Atbiop riding 
upon a Rhinoceros, with four Attendants, who all 
make their Obeiſance, when it ſtrikes the Hour; 
theſe are all put into Motion by winding up the 


Machine. 


At the Entrance into the Park from 1/hitchall is 
this Inſcription; 


* The Fiſherman who has been wounded, learns, 
though late, to beware ; 
But the unfortunate Actæon always preſſes on. 
The chaſte Virgin naturally pitied : 
But the powerful Goddeſs revenged the Mrong. 
Let Actæon fall a Prey to his Dogs, 
An Example to Youth, 
A Diſgrace to thoſe that belong to him ! 
May Diana live the Care of Heaven ; 
The Delight of Mortals; 
The Security of thoſe that belong to her J 


In this Park is great Plenty of Deer. 


In a Garden joining to this Palace, there is a Fez 
| Teau, with a Sun-dial, which while Strangers are 
looking at, a Quantity of Water, forced by a Wheel, 


This romantic Inſcription probably alluded to Philip II. who. 
wooed the Queen after her Siſter's Death; and to the Deſiruction of 


his Armada, 
which 


84 
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which the Gardiner turns at a Diſtance, througb a 


Number of little Pipes, plentifully ſprinkles thoſe 
that are ſtanding round. 


Guila-Hall, a fine Structure, built by Thomas 
Knowles : Here are to be ſeen the Statues of two 
Giants, ſaid to have aſſiſted the Exgliſb when the 
Romans made War upon them; Corinius of Britain, 
and Gogmageg of Albien. Bencath upon a Table 
the Titles of Charles V. Emperor are written in 
Letters of Gold. 


The Government of London is this : The City is 
divided into 25 Regions, or Wards; the Council is 
compoſed of 24 Aldermen, one of which preſides 
over every Ward. And whereas of old, the Chief 
Magiſtrate, was a Portreve, i. e. Governor of the 
City: Richard I. appointed two Bailiffs ; inſtead of 
which King Jh gave a Power by Grant, of chuſ- 
ing annually a Mayor, from any of the twelve prin- 
cipal Companies, and to name two Sheriffs, one of 
which to be called the King's, the other, the City's. 
It is ſcarce credible how this City encreaſed, both 
in public and private Buildings, upon eſtabliſhing. 
this Form of Government. Vide Cambden's Britan. 
Middleſex, 


It is worthy of Obſervation, that every Year upon 
St. Bartholomew's Day, when the Fair is held, it is 
uſual for the Mayor, attended by the 12 principal 
Aldermen, to walk in a neighbouring Field, drefled 
in his ſcarlet Gown, and about his Neck a golden 
5 | Chain, 


2 — — O 


w 
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Chain, to which is hung a“ Golden Fleece, and 
beſides, that 4 particular Ornament, which diſtin- 
guiſhes the moſt noble Order of the Garter, Durin 

the Year of his Magiſtracy, he is obliged to live fo 
magnificently, that Foreigner or Native, without 
any Expence, is free, if he can find a Chair empty, 
to dine at his Table, where there is always the 
greateſt Plenty. When the Mayor goes out of the 
Precincts of the City, a Scepter, a Sword, and a Ca p, 
are borne before him, and he is followed by the prin- 
cipal Aldermen in ſcarlet Gowns, with Gold Chains; 
bimſelf and they on Horſeback : Upon their Arrival 
at a Place appointed for that Purpoſe, where a Tent 
is pitched, the Mob begin to wreſtle before them, 
two at a time; the Conquerors receive Rewards 
from the Magiſtrates. After this is over, a Parcel 
of live Rabits are turned looſe among the Crowd, 
which are purſued by a number of Boys, who en- 
deavour to catch them, with all the Noiſe they can 
make, While we were at this Shew, one of our 
Company, Tobias Salander, Doctor of Phyſic, had 
his Pocket picked of his Purſe, with nine Crowns 
du ſoleil, which without doubt was ſo cleverly taken 
from him, by an Engliſhman who always kept very 


cloſe to him, that the Doctor did not in the leaſt 
perceive it. 


The Caſtle, or Tower of London, called Bringwin, 
and Tourgwin, in Welch, from its Whiteneſs, is en- 


This probably alluded to the Woollen Manufacture; Sto men- 


tions his riding through the Cieth Fair, on the Eve of St. Bartho- 
lomew, p. 651. 


＋ The Collar of 39S, 


comp aſſed 
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compaſſed by a very deep and broad Ditch, as well 
as a double Wall very high. In the Middle of the 
whole is that very antient and very ſtrong Tower, 
encloſed with four others, which, in the Opinion of 
ſome, was built by Julius Czſar. Upon entering 
the Tower, we were obliged to quit our Swords at 
the Gate, and deliver them to the Guard, When 
we were introduced, we were ſhewn above a hun- 
dred Pieces of Arras belonging to the Crown, made 
of Gold, Silver, and Silk ; ſeveral Saddles covered 
with Velvet of different Colours; an immenſe Quan- 
tity of Bed-furniture, ſuch as Canopies, and the like, 
ſome of them molt richly -ornamented with Pearl; 
ſome Royal Drefles, ſo extremely magnificent, as to 
raiſe any one's Admiration at the Sums they muſt 
have coſt. We were next led into the Armoury, 
in which are theſe Particularities : Spears, out of 
which you may ſhoot ; Shields, that will give Fire 
four Times ; a great many rich Halberds, commonly 
called Partuiſans, with which the Guard defend the 
Royal Perſon in Battle; ſome Lances, covered with 
red and Green Velvet, and the Body-armour of 
Henry VIII.; many, and very beautiful Arms, as 
well for Men, as for Horſes in Horſe-fights ; the 
Lance of Charl:s Brandon Duke of Suffoli, three 
Spans thick; two Pieces of Cannon, the one fires 
three, the other ſeven Balls at a Time; two others 
made of Wood, which the Engliſb had at the Siege 
of Boulegne, in France, and by this Stratagem, with- 
out which they could not have ſucceeded, they ſtruck 
a Terror into the Inhabitants, as at the Appearance 
of Artillery, and the Town was ſurrendered upon 
| Articles; 
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Articles; 19 Cannon, of a thicker make than ordi- 
nary, and in a Room apart; 36 of a ſmaller other 
Cannon for Chain-ſhot ; and Balls proper to bring 
down Maſts of Ships. Croſs- bows, Bows and Ar- 
rows, of which to this Day the Engliſß make great 
Uſe in their Exerciſes : But who can relate all that 
is to be ſeen here? Eight or nine Men, employed 
by the Year, are ſcarcely ſufficient to keep all the 
Arms bright. 


The Mint for coining Money is in the Tower. 


N. B. It is to be noted, that when any of the 
Nobility are ſent hither, on the Charge of kigh 
Crimes, puniſhable with Death, ſuch as Treaſon, 
Sc. they ſeldom or never recover their Liberty. Here 
was beheaded Anna Belen, Wife of King Henry VIII. 
and lies buried in the Chapel, but without any In- 
ſcription : And Queen El:zabeth was kept Priſoner 
here by her Siſter Queen Mary, at whoſe Death ſhe 
was enlarged, and by Right called to the Throne. 


On coming out of the Tower, we were led to a 
ſmall Houſe cloſe by, where are kept Variety of 
Creatures, viz. three Lioneſſes, one Lion of great 
Size, called. Edward VI. from his having been born 
in that Reign; a Tiger, a Lynx; a Wolf exceſ- 
ſively old; this is a very ſcarce Animal in England, 
ſo that their Sheep and Cattle ſtray about in great 
Numbers, free from any Danger, though without 
any body to keep them; there is beſides, a Porcu- 
pine, and an Eagle. All theſe Creatures are kept in 


a Te- 
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a remote Place, fitted up for the Purpoſe with wood- 
en Lattices, at the Queen's Expence, 


Near to this Tower, is a large open Space: On 
the higheſt Part of it is erected a wooden Scaffold, 
for the Execution of Noble Criminals ; upon which 
they ſay, three Princes of England, the laſt of their 
Families, have been beheaded for high Treaſon : 
On the Bank of the Thames cloſe by, are a great 
many Cannon, ſuch chiefly as are uſed at Sea. 


The next Thing worthy of Note, is the Royal 
Exchange, ſo named by Queen Elizabeth, built by 
Sir Thomas Greſham, Citizen, for public Ornament, 
and the Convenience of Merchants, It has a great 
Effect, whether vou conſider the Statelineſs of the 
Building, the Aſſeniblage of different Nations, or 
the Quantities of Merchandiſe, I ſhall ſay nothing 
of the Hall belonging to the Hans Society ; or of 
the Conveyance of Water to all Parts of the Town 
by ſubterraneous Pipes, nor the beautiful Conduits 
and Ciſterns for the Reception of it; nor of the ri- 
ſing of Water out of the Thames by a Wheel, in- 
vented a few Years ſince by a German. 


Bridewcl!, at preſent the Houſe of Correction: It 


was built in fix Wecks ſor the Reception of the 
Emperor Charles V. 


A Hall, built by a Cobler, and beſtowed on the 
City, where are expoſed to Sale three Times in 2 
Week, Corn, Wool, Cloth, Fruits, and the like. 

Without 
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Without the City are ſome Theatres, where Eng- 
li Actors repreſent almoſt every Day Tragedies 
and Comedies to very numerous Audiences ; theſe 
are concluded with Muſic, Variety of Dances, and 
the exceſſive Applauſe of thole that are preſent, 


Not far from one of theſe "Theatres, which are 
built of Wood, lies the Royal Barge, cloſe to the 
River; it has two ſplendid Cabbins, beautifully 
ornamented with Glaſs Windows, Painting and 
Gilding ; it is kept upon dry Ground, and ſheltered 
from the Weather. 


There is till another Place, built in the Form of 

a Theatre, which ſerves for the baiting of Bulls and 
Bears ; they are faſtened behind, and then worried 
by great Engliſh Bull-dogs ; but not without great 
Riſque to the Dogs, from the Horns of the one, 
and the Teeth of the other ; and it ſometimes hap- 
pens they are killed upon the Spot; freſh ones are 
immediately ſupplied in the Place of thoſe that are 
wounded, or tired. To this Entertainment, there 
often follows that of whipping a blinded Bear, which 
is performed by five or ſix Men, ſtanding circularly 
with Whips, which they exerciſe upon him without 
any Mercy, as he cannot eſcape from them becauſe 
of his Chain ; he defends himſelf with all his Force 
and Skill, throwing down all who come within his 
Reach, and are not active enough to get out of it, 
and tearing the Whips out of their Hands, and break- 
ing them. At theſe Spectacles, and every where 
_ elſe, 


5 
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elſe, the Engliſh are conſtantly ſmoaking Tobacco, 
and in this Manner; they have Pipes on purpoſe 
made of Clay, into the farther End of which they 
put the Herb, fo dry that it may be rubbed into 
Powder, and putting Fire to it, they draw the 
Smoak into their Mouths, which they puff out a- 
gain, through their Noſtrils, like Funnels, along 
- with it Plenty of Phlegm and Defluxion from the 
Head. In theſe Theatres, Fruits, ſuch as Apples, 
Pears and Nuts, according to the Scaſon, are carried 
about to be ſold, as well as Ale and Wine, 


There are fifteen Colleges, within and without 
the City, nobly built, with beautiful Gardens ad- 
Joining. Of theſe the three principal are: 


I. The Temple, inhabited formerly by the Knights 
Templars: It ſeems to have taken its Name from 
the old Temple, or Church, which has a round 
Tower added to it, under which lie buried thoſe 
Kings of Dermark, that reigned in England. 


II. Grays-Inn. And 


III. Lincolns. Inn. 


In theſe Colleges Numbers of the young Nobility, 
Gentry, and others, are educated, and chiefly in the 
Study of Phyſic, for very few apply themſelves to 
that of the Law : They are allowed a very good 
Table, and Silver Cups to drink out of. Once a 
Perſon of Diſtinction, who could not help being 

ſurprized 


/ 
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ſurprized at the great Number of Cups, ſaid, “ He 
« ſhould have thought it more ſuitable to the Life of 
de Students, if they had uſed rather Glaſs, or Ear- 
4e then-ware, than Silver.” The College anſwered, 
« They were ready to make him a Preſent of all 
« their Plate, provided he would undertake to ſupply 
them with all the Glaſs, and Earthen-ware, they 
« ſhould have a demand for; fince it was very 
« likely he would find the Expence, from conſtant 
ce breaking, exceed the Value of the Silver.“ 


The Streets in this City are very handſome and 
clean; but that which is named from the Gold- ſmiths 
who inhabit it, ſurpaſſes all the reſt: There is in it a 
gilt Tower, with a Fountain that plays. Near it on 
the farther Side is a handſome Houſe, built by a 
Goldſmith, and preſented by him to the City. There 
are beſides to be ſeen in this Street, as in all others 
where there are Gold- ſmiths Shops, all Sorts of Gold 
and Silver Veſſels expoſed to ſale; as well as ancient 
and modern Medals, in ſuch Quantities as muſt ſur- 
prize a Man the firſt Time he ſees and conſiders them. 


Fitz- Stephens, a Writer of Engliſh Hiſtory, reckon- 
ed in his Time in London, 127 Pariſh Churches, 
and 13 belonging to Convents : He mentions be- 
ſides, that upon a Review there of Men able to bear 
Arms, the People þrought into the Field under their 


Colours, 40,000 Foot, and 20,000 Horſe. Vide 
Cambden's Britan. Middleſex. 


The beſt Oy/ers are ſold here in great Quantities, 


Every 
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Every body knows that Engliſb Cloth is much ap- 
proved of, for the Goodneſs of the Materials, and 


imported into all the Kingdoms and Provinces in 
Europe. 


We were ſhewn, at the Houſe of Leonard Smith, 
a Taylor, a molt perfect Looking-glaſs, orna- 
mented with Gold, Pearl, Silver and Velvet, ſo rich- 
ly as to be eſtimated at five hundred ecus du ſoleil. 
We ſaw at the ſame Place the Hippocamp and Eagle 
Stone, both very curious and rare, 


And thus much of LONDON. 


Upon taking the Air down the River, the firſt 
Thing that ſtruck us, was the Ship of that noble 
Pirate, Sir Francis Drake, in which he is ſaid to 
have ſurrounded this Globe of Earth. On the left 
Hand lies Ratchffe, a conſiderable Suburb : On the 
oppoſite Shore is fixed a long Pole with Rams-horns 
upon it, the Intention of which was vulgarly ſaid to 
be, a Reflexion upon wilful and contented Cuckolds. 


Wearrived nextat the Royal Palace of Greenwich, 
reported to have been originally build by Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucefter, and to have received very magni- 
ficent Additions from Henry VII. It was here Eliza- 
beth, the preſent Queen, was born, and here ſhe 
generally reſides ; particularly in Summer, for the 
Delightfulneſs of its Situation, We were admitted, 
by an Order Mr. Rogers had procured from the Lord 


Chamberlain, into the Preſence-Chamber, hung with 
rich 


„ ww” 
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rich Tapeſtry, and the Floor, after the EngliſbFaſhion, 
ſtrewed with Hay *, through which the Queen 
commonly paſles in her way to Chapel: At the Door 
ſtood a Gentleman dreſſed in Velvet, with a Gold 
Chain, whoſe Office was to introduce to the Queen 


any Perſon of Diſtinction, that came to wait on her: 


It was Sunday, when there is uſually the greateſt 
Attendance df Nobility. In the ſame Hall were 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, a great Number of Counſellors of State, Of- 
ficers of the Crown, and Gentlemen, who waited 
the Queen's coming out; which ſhe did from her 
own Apartment, when it was Time to go to Prayers, 
attended in the following Manner: 


Firſt went Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights 
of the Garter, all richly dreſſed and bare-headed ; 
next came the Chancellor, bearing the Seals in a 
red-filk Purſe, between Two: One of which car- 
ried the Royal Scepter, the other the Sword of State, 
in a red Scabbard, ſtudded with golden Fleurs de Lis, 
the Point upwards: Next came the Queen, in the 
Sixty-fifth Year of her Age, as we were told, very 
Majeſtic ; her Face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; her 
Eyes ſmall, yet black and pleaſant ; her Noſe a little 
hooked; her Lips narrow, and her Teeth black (a 
Defe& the Engliſh ſeem ſubject to, from their too 
great Uſe of Sugar); ſhe had in her Ears two Pearls, 
with very rich Drops; ſhe wore falſe Hair, and that 
red ; upon her Head ſhe had a ſmall Crown, reported 
to be made of ſome of the Gold of the celebrated 


* He probably means Ruſhes, 
Vou, II, TS Lunebours 
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Lunebourg Table +: Her Boſom was uncovered, as 
all the Engliſb Ladies have it, till they marcy; and 
ſhe had on a Necklace of exceeding fine Jewels ; 
her Hands were ſmall, her Fingers long, and het 
Stature neither tall nor low; her Air was ftately, 
her Manner of Speaking mild and obliging. That 
Day ſhe was dreſſed in white Silk, bordered with 
Pearls of the Size of Beans, and over it a Mantle of 
black Silk, ſhot with Silver Threads ; ; her Train was 
very long, the End of it borne by a Marchioneſs in- 
ſtead of a Chain, ſhe had an oblong Collar of Gold 
and Jewels. As ſhe went along in all this State and 
Magnificence, ſhe ſpoke very graciouſly, firſt to one, 
then to another, whether foreign Miniſters, or thoſe 
who attended for different Reaſons, in Engliſh, French 
and Italian; for, beſides being well ſkilled in Greek, 
Latin, and the Languages I have mentioned, ſhe is 
Miſtreſs of Spaniſh, Scotch and Dutch : Whoever 


ſpeaks to her, it is kneeling; now and then ſhe raiſes 


ſome with her Hand. While we were there, V. 


A 
Slawata, a Bohemian Baron, had Letters to preſent 


to her; and ſhe, after pulling off her Glove, gave 
him her right Hand to kiſs, ſparkling with Rings 
and Jewels, a Mark of particular Favour: Where- 
ever ſhe turned her Face, as ſhe was going along, 
_ body fell down on þ their Knees. The Ladics 


+ At this Diſtance of Time, it is difficult to ſay what this was. 
1 Her Father had been treated with the ſame Deference. It is 
mentioned by Fox in his Acts and Menuments, that when the Lord 


Chancellor went to apprehend Queen Catherine Parr, he ſpoke to the 
on his Knees. 


* — I. ſuffered his Courtiers to omit it. 
- -BacoN's — Vol, II. f. 516. 
of 
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of the Court followed next to her, very handſome 
and well-ſhaped, and for the moſt Part dreſſed in 
white; ſhe was guarded on each Side by the Gentle- 
men Penſioners, fifty in Number, with gilt Battle- 
axes. In the Antichapel next the Hall where we 
were, Petitions were preſented to her, and ſhe re- 
ceived them moſt graciouſly, which occaſioned the Ac- 
clamation of, LonG LIVE Queen ELIZABETH! 
She anſwered it with, I THANK vou, MY GooD 
PEOPLE. In the Chapel was excellent Muſic ; 
as ſoon as it and the Service was over, which ſcarce 
exceeded half an Hour, the Queen returned in the 
fame State and Order, and prepared to go to Din- 
ner. But while ſhe was ſtill at Prayers, we ſaw her 
Table ſet out with the following Solemnity. 


A Gentleman entered the Room bearing a Rod, 
and along with him another who had a Table-cloth, 
which, after they had both kneeled three Times with 
the utmoſtVeneration, he ſpread upon the Table, and 
after kneeling again, they both retired, Then came 
two others, one with the Rod again, the other with 
a Salt-ſeller, a Plate and Bread; when they had 
kneeled, as the others had done, and placed what 
was brought upon the Table, they too retired with 
the ſame Ceremonies performed by the firſt. At 
laſt came an unmarried Lady (we were told the 
was a Counteſs) and along with her a married one, 
bearing a Taſting-knife; the former was dreſſed in 
white Silk, who, when ſhe had proſtrated herſelf 
three Times, in the moſt graceful Manner, approached 
the Table, and rubbed the Plates with Bread and Salt, 

T 2 with 
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with as much Awe, as if the Queen had been pre- 
ſent: When they had waited there a little while, 
the Yeomen of the Guard entered, bare-headed, 
cloathed in Scarlet, with a golden Roſe upon their 
Backs, bringing in at each Turn a Courſe of twenty- 
four Diſhes, ſerved in Plate moſt of 'it Gilt ; theſe 
Diſhes were received by a Gentleman in the ſame 
Order they were brought, and placed upon the Table, 
while the Lady- taſter gave to each of the Guards a 
mouthful to eat, of the particular Diſh he had brought, 
for Fear of any Poiſon. During the Time that this 
Guard, which conſiſts of the talfeſt and ſtouteſt Men 
thatc can be found in all England, being carefully ſelect- 
ed for this Service, were bringing Dinner, twelve 
Trumpets and two Kettle-drums made the Hall 
ring for balf an Hour together. At the End of this 
Ceremonial aNumber of unmarried Ladies appeared, 
who, with particular Solemnity, lifted the Meat 
off the Table and conveyed it into the Queen's O 
inner and more private Chamber, where, after the 


had choſen for herſelf, the reſt ger to the Ladies 
of the Court, 


The Queen dines and ſups alone, with very ſew 
Attendants; and it is very ſeldom that any ' Body, 
Foreigner or Native, is admitted at that Tie, and 
then only at the Interceſſion of ſomebody in in A 


Near this Palace is the Queen's Park ſtocked with 
Deer: Such Parks are common throughout Eng land, 
belonging to thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed either for 
their Rank or Riches, In the Middle of this | is an 


old 
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old ſquare Tower, called Mirefleur, ſuppoſed to be 
that mentioned in the Romance of Amadis de Gaul; 
and joining to it a Plain, where Knights and other 


Gentlemen uſe to meet, at ſet Times and Holidays, 
to exerciſe on Horſe-back. 


We left London in a Coach, in order to ſee the 
remarkable Places in its Neighbourhood. 


The firſt was Theobalds, belonging to Lord Bur- 
kigh the Treaſurer : In the Gallery was painted the 
Genealogy of the Kings of England; from this Place 
one goes into the Garden, encompaſſed with a Ditch 
full of Water, large enough for one to have the 
Pleaſure of going in a Boat, and rowing between the 
Shrubs; here are great Variety of Trees and Plants; 
Labyrinths made with a great deal of Labour; a 
Jet d eau, with its Baſon of white Marble; and Cs: 
lumns and Pyramids of Wood and other Materials 
up and down the Garden. After ſeeing theſe, we 
were led by the Gardener into the Summer-houſe, 
in the lower Part of which, built ſemicircularly, are 
the twelve Roman Emperors in white Marble, and a 
Table of Touchſtone ;. the upper Part of it- is ſet 
round with Ciſterns of Lead, into which the Water 
is conveyed through Pipes, 6 that Fiſh may be kept 
in them, and in Sumimer Time they are very con- 
venient for Bathing ; in another Room for Enter- 
tainment very near this, and joined to it by a 110 
Bridge, was an oval Table of red W 
were not admitted to fee tfie Apartments "of Wy 
Palace, there being nobody to ſhew it, as the Fa- 

SY mily 
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way was in Town attending the Funeral of their 
Lord F. 


Hedſon, a Village. 
Ware, a Market Town. 


Puckeridge, a Village; this was the firſt Place 
where we obſerved that the Beds at Inns were made 
by the Waiters. 


Camboritum, Cantabrigium, and Cantabrigia, now 
called Cambridge, a celebrated Town, ſo named from 
the River Cam, which, after waſhing the Weſtern- 

fide, playing through Iflands, turns to the Eaſt, and 
divides the Town into two Parts, which are joined 
by a Bridge ; whence its modern Name: Formerly 
it had the Saxon one of Grantbridge. Beyond this 
Bridge is an antient and large Caſtle, ſaid to be built 
by the Danes: On this Side, where far the greater 
Part of the Town ſtands, all is ſplendid ; the Streets 
fine, the Churches numerous, and thoſe Seats of the 
Muſes, the Colleges, moſt beautiful; in theſe a 
great Number of learned Men are ſupported, and the 
Studies of all polite Sciences and Languages flouriſh, 


I think proper to mention fome few Things about 
the Foundation of this Univerſity, and its Colleges. 
Cantaber, a Spaniard, is thought to have firſt inſti- 
tuted this Academy, 375 Years before Chriſt; and 
Sehert King of the E2/t- Angles, to have reſtored it, 
A. D. 630. It was afterwards ſubverted in the Con- 


& Lord Treaſurer Burleigh died Auguſt 4, 1598. 
| fuſion 
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fuſion under the Danes, and lay long neglected; till, 
upon the Norman Conqueſt, every thing began to 
brighten up again: From that Time, Inns and Halls 
for the convenient Lodging of Students began to be 
built, but without any Revenues arinexed to them. 


The firſt College, called Peter-houſe, was built 
and endowed by Hugh Balſam, Biſhop of Ely, A.D. 


1280; and in Imitation of him, Richard Badew, 
with the Aſſiſtance of Elizabeth Burk, Counteſs of 


Clare and Ulfter, founded Clare-Hall, in 1326 ; 
Mary de St. Paul Counteſs of Pembroke, Pembroke= 
Hall, in 1343; the Monks of Corpus Chriſti, the 
College of the ſame Name, though it has beſides 
that of Bennet ; John Craudene, Trinity- Hall, 13543 
Edmond Gonville in 1348, and John Caius, a Phy- 
ficiari in our Times, Gonville and Caius College; 3 
King Henry VI. King's College, in 1441 ; adding 
to it a Chapel, that may juſtly claim a Place a- 
mong the moſt beautiful Buildings in the World; 
on its right Side is a fine Library, where we aw 
the Book of Pſalms in Manuſcript upon Parchment, 
four Spans in Length, and three Broad, taken from 
the Spaniards at the Seigeof Cadiz, and thence brought 
into England with other rich- Spoils. Margaret of 
Anjou, his Wife, founded Queen's College, 1448, 
at the ſame Time that John Alcock, Biſhop of Ely, 
built Feſus College; Robert Woodlarke, Catherine- 
Hall, 1456; Margare: of Richmond, Mother of 
King Henry VII. Chriff's and St. John's College a- 
bout 1506; Thomas Audley, Chancellor of England, 
Magdalen College, much increaſed ſince both in 

TS Buildings 
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Buildings and Revenue by Chriſtopher Wray, Lord 
Chief Juſtice; and the moſt potent King Henry VIII, 
erected Trinity College for Religion and polite Let- 
ters; in this Chapel is the Tomb of Dr. Whitacre, 
with ati Inſcription in Gold Letters upon Marble ; 
Emanuel College built in our own Times by the moſt 
honourable and prudent Sir Malter Mildmay, one of 
her Majeſty's Privy-Council : And laſtly, Sidney 
College, now firſt building by the Executors of the 
Lady * Francis 8:dney, Counteſs of Sufſex. 


We muſt note here, that there is a certain Sect 
in England, called Puritans : Theſe, according to 
the Doctrine of the Church of Geneva, reject all 
Cetemonies antiently held, and admit of neither 
Organs nor Tombs in their Places of Worſhip, and 
entirely abhor all Difference in Rank amongChurch- 
men, ſuch as Biſhops, Deans, &c. they were firſt 
named Puritans by the Jeſuit Sandys, They do not 
Iive ſeparate, but mix with thoſe of the Church of 
England in the Colleges. 

Potton, a Village. 

Amprbill, a Town; here we ſaw immenſe Num- 
bers of Rabbits, whith. are reckoned as good as 
Haves, and are very welf taſted, | 

We paſſed through the Towns of Moburn, 
Leighton, Atieſbity, and Wheathy. 


s She was the Daughter, Sifter and Aunt, of thoſe eminent 
Rights, Sir imm, Str Henry, and Sir Philip Sicneys 


Oxonium, 
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Oxonium, Oxford, the famed Athens of England; 
that glorious Seminary of Learning and Wiſdom, 
whence Religion, Politeneſs, and Letters, are abun- 
dantly diſperſed into all Parts of the Kingdom : 
The Town is remarkably fine, whether you conſt- 
der the Elegance of its private Buildings, the Mag- 
nificence of its public ones, or the Beauty and 
Wholeſomeneſs of its Situation ; which is on a 
Plain, encompaſſed in ſuch a Manner with Hills 
ſhaded with Wood, as to be ſheltered on the one 
Hand from the ſickly South, and on the other from 
the bluſtering Weſt, but open to the Eaſt that 
blows ſerene Weather, and to the North the Pre- 
venter of Corruption; from which, in the Opinion 
of ſome, it formerly obtained the Appellation af 
Bellaſſtum. This Town is watered by two Rivers, 
the Cherwell, and the fs, vulgarly called the Ouſe; 
and though theſe Streams join ia the ſame Channel, 
yet the [fs runs more entire, and with more Rapi- 
dity towards the South, retaining its Name, till it 
meets the Thame, which it ſeems long to have 
ſought, at Wallingford; thence, called by the com- 
pound Name of Thames, it flows the Prince of all 
Britiſh Rivers; of whom we may juſtly ſay, as the 
Antients did of the Euphrates, that it both ſows 
and waters England. 


The Colleges in this famous Univerſity are as 
fallow : 


In the Reign of Henry III. Walter Merton, Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, removed the College he had founded in 
| Surrey, 
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Surrey, 1274, to Oxford, enriched it, and named 
it Merton College; and ſoon after illiam Arch- 
deacon of Durham, reſtored with Additions that 
Building of Alfred s, now called Univerſity College; 
in the Reign of Edward I. Jobn Baliol, King of 
Scotland, or, as ſome will have it, his Parents, 
founded Baliol College; in the Reign of Edward II. 
Walter Stapleton, Biſhop of Exeter, founded Exeter 
College, and Hart-Hall; and, in Imitation of him, 
+ the King, King's College, commonly called Oriel, 
and St. Mary's Hall; next Philippa, Wife of Ea- 
ward III. built Queen's College; and Simon 1/lip, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Canterbury College; 
William Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, raiſed that 
magnificent Structure, called New College; Mag- 
dalen College was built by William Wainflet, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, a noble Edifice, finely ſituated, and 
delightful for its Walks: At the ſame Time Hum- 
pbrey Duke of Glouceſter, that great Encouiager of 
Learning, built the Divinity School very ſplen- 
didly, and over it a Library, to which he gave an 
hundred and twenty-nine very choice Books, pur- 
chaſed at a great Price from /taly, but the Public 
has long ſince been robbed of the Uſe of them by 
the Avarice of Particulars: Lincoln College; All- 
Souls College; St. Bernard's College; Brazen- Noſe 
College; founded by, William Smith, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, in the Reign of Henry VII. its Revenues 
were augmented by Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. 
Paul's, London; upon the Gate of this College is 
fixed a Noſe of Brafs : Corpus Chriſti College built 


that 
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by Richard Fux, Biſhop of Vincheſter; under his 
Picture in the College Chapel are Lines importing 


that it is the exact Repreſentation of his Perſon and 
Dreſs. 


Chriſt's Church, the largeſt and moſt elegant of 
them all, was begun on the Ground of St. Frideſ- 
wide's Monaſtery by Thomas IVolſey, Cardinal of 
York; to which Henry VIII. joined Canterbury 
College, ſettled great Revenues upon it, and named 
it Cbriſt's Church: The ſame great Prince, out of 
his own Treaſury, to the Dignity of the Town, and 


Ornament of the Univerſity, made the one a Biſhop- 
rick, and inſtituted Profeſſorſhips in the other. 


Feſus College, built by Hugh Price, Doctor of 


aw. 


That fine Edifice, the Public Schools, was entire- 


ly raiſed by Queen Mary, and adorned with vari- 
ous Inſcriptions. 


Thus far of the Colleges and Halls, which, for the 
Beauty of their Buildings, their rich Endowments, 
and copious Libraries, excell all the Academies in 
the Chriſtian World. We ſhall add a little of the 
Academies themſelves, and thoſe that inhabit them. 


Theſe Students lead a Life almoſt monaſtic ; for 
as the Monks had nothing in the World to do, but, 
when they had ſaid their Prayers at ſtated Hours, to 
employ themſelves in inſtructive Studies, no more 
have theſe. They are divided into three Tables : 
he firſt is called the Fellows Table, to which are 


admitted 
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admitted Earls, Barons, Gentlemen, Doctors, and 
Maſters of Arts, but very few of the latter; this 
is more plentifully and expenſively ſerved than the 
others: The ſecond is for Maſters of Arts, Bache- 
lors, ſome Gentlemen, and eminent Citizens: The 
third for People of low Condition. While the reſt 
are at Dinner or Supper in a great Hall, where they 
are all aſſembled, one of the Students reads aloud 
the Bible, which is placed on a Deſk in the Middle 
of the Hall, and this Office every one of them takes 
upon himſelf in his turn; as ſoon as Grace is ſaid 
after each Meal, every one is at Liberty either to 
retire to his own Chambers, or to walk in the Col- 
lege Garden, there being none that has not a de- 
lightful one. Their Habit is almoſt the ſame as that 
of the Jeſuits, their Gowns reaching down to their 
Ancles, ſometies lined with Furr; they wear ſquare 
Caps; the Doctors, Maſters of Arts, and Pro- 
feſfors, have another kind of Gown that diſtin- 
guiſhes them: Every Student of any conſiderable 
ſtanding has a Key to the College Library, for no 
College is without one. 


In a an out Part of the Town are the e Remains of A 
pretty large Fortification, but quite in in Ruins. We 
were entertained at Supper with an excellent Con- 
* — of 464 of I rer br0s- 


SSC. 


K rliameft, an Kay certain aws. This Pa- 
ker aboun ing Ni 15 oniticence Was built by Henry 1. 


to 
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to which he joined a very large Park, encloſed with 
a Wall, according to John Roſſe the firſt Park in 
England. In this very Palace the preſent reigning 
Queen Elizabeth, before ſhe was confined to the 
Tawer, was kept Priſoner by her Siſter Mary; 
while ſhe was detained here in the utmoſt Peril of 
her Life, ſhe wrote with a Piece of Charcoal the 


following Verſes, compoſed by herſelf, upon aWin- 
dow-dShutter ; 


O ForTuNE ! how thy reſtleſs wavering State 
Hath fraught with Cares my troubled Wit! 
Witneſs this preſent Priſon whither Fate 
Hath borne me, and the Foys I quit. 
Thou cauſedeſt the Guilty to be looſed 
From Bands, wherewith are Innocents incliſed ; © 
Cauſing the Guiltleſs to be flrait reſerved, 
And freeing thoſe that Death had well deſerved : 
But by her Envy can be nothing wrought, 
So God ſend to my Foes all they have thought. 


ELIZABETH PRISONER. 
A. D. M. p. Lv. 


Not far from this Palace are to be ſeen near a Spring 
of the brighteſt Water the Ruins of the Habitation 
of Roſamond Clifford, whoſe exquiſite Beauty ſo en- 
tirely captivated the Heart of King Henry Il. that he 
loſt the Thought of all other Women; ſhe is ſaid 
to have been poiſoned at laſt by the Queen. All 
that remains of her Tomb of 8 the Letters of 
which are almoſt worn out, is what follows: 

* * ? Adorent, 


Utque tibi detur requies, Reſamunda, precamur. 
This 
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This rhiming Epitaph, likewiſe, was probably 
the Performance of ſome Monk : 


Hic jacet in tumba Roſamund: non Roſamunda, 
Non redolet, ſed olet, quæ redolere ſolet. 


Returning from hence to Oxford, after Dinner 
we proceeded on our Journey, and paſſed through 


Ewhelme, a Royal Palace, in which ſome Alms- 
People are ſupported by an Allowance from the 
— 1 | 


Nettlebed, a Village. 


We went through the little Town of Henley; 
from hence the Chiltern Hills bear North in a con- 
tinued Ridge, and divide the Counties of Qxford 
and Buckingham. | | 


We paſſed Maidenhead. 


Windſor, a Royal Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been 
begun by King Arthur, its Buildings much encreaſed 
by Edward III. The Situation is entirely worthy of 
being a Royal Reſidence, a more beautiful being 
ſcarce to be found : For from the Brow of a gentle 
Rifing it enjoys the Proſpect of an even and green 
Country; its Front commands a Valley extending 
every Way, and chequered with arable Lands and 
Paſturage, cloathed up and down with Groves, and 
watered by that gentleſt of Rivers the Thames; be; 
hind riſe ſeveral Hills, but neither ſteep nor very 
high, crowned with Woods, and ſeeming deſigned 


by Nature herſelf for the Purpoſe of Hunting. 
The 
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The Kings of England, invited by the Delici- 
ouſneſs of the Place, very often retire hither; and 
here was born the Conqueror of France, the glori- 
ous King Edward III. who built the Caſtle new 
from the Ground, and thoroughly fortified it with 
Trenches and Towers of ſquare Stone; and having 
ſoon after ſubdued in Battle John King of France, 
and David King of Scotland, he detained them both 
Priſoners here at the ſame Time. This Caſtle, be- 
ſides being the Royal Palace, and having ſome mag- 
nificent Tombs of the Kings of England, is famous 
for the Ceremonies belonging to the Knights of the 
Garter z this Order was inſtituted by Edward III. 
the ſame who triumphed ſo illuſtriouſly over King 
John of France. The Knights of the Garter are 
ſtrictly choſen for their military Virtues, and Anti- 
quity of Family: They are bound by ſolemn Oath 
and Vow to mutual and perpetual Friendſhip a- 
mong themſelves, and to the not avoiding of any 
Danger whatever, or even Death itſelf, to ſupport 
by their joint Endeavours the Honour of the So- 
ciety : They are ſtiled, Companions of the Garter, 
from their wearing below the left Knee a purple 
Garter, inſcribed in Letters of Gold, with Hor 
SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE, i. e. Evil to him that Evil 
thinks This they wear upon the left Leg, in Me- 
mory of one which, happening to untie, was let 
fall by a great Lady, paſſionately beloved by Edward, 
while ſhe was dancing, and was immediately 
ſnatched up by the King; who, to do Honour to 
the Lady, not out of any trifling Galantry, but 
with a moſt ſerious and honourable Purpoſe, dedi- 


5 cated 
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cated it to the Legs of the moſt diſtinguiſhed No- 
bility. The Ceremonies of this Society are cele- 
brated every Year at Windſor on St. George's Day, 
the tutelar Saint of the Order, the King preſiding ; 
and the Cuſtom is, that the Knights Companions 
ſhould hang up their Helmet and Shield, with their 
Arms blazoned on it, in ſome conſpicuous Part of 
the Church, 


There are three principal and very large Courts in 
Vindſor Caſtle, which give great Pleaſure to the 
Beholders : The firſt is encloſed with moſt elegant 
Buildings of white Stone, flat-roofed, and covered 
with Lead ; here the Knights of the Garter are 
lodged ; in the Middle is a detached Houſe, re- 
markable for its high Towers, which the Governor 
inhabits. In this is the public Kitchen, well fur- 
niſhed with proper Utenſils, beſides a ſpacious Dining 
Room, where all the poor Knights cat at the ſame 
Table; for into this Society of the Garter the 
King and Sovereign elects, at his own Choice, 


certain Perſons who muſt be Gentlemen of three 
Deſcents, and ſuch as, for their Age and the 


Straitneſs of their Fortunes, are fitter for ſaying 
their Prayers, than for the Service of War; to 
each of them is aſſigned a Penſion of eighteen 
Pound per Annum and Cloaths ; the chief Inſti- 
tution of ſo magnificent a Foundation is, that 
they ſhould ſay their daily Prayers to God for the 
King's Safety, and the happy Adminiſtration of the 
Kingdom, to which Purpoſe they attend the Service, 
meeting twice every Day at Chapel. The left Side 


of this Court is ornamented by a moſt magnificent 
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Chapel of one hundred and thirty-four Paces in 
Length, and ſixteen in Breadth; in this are eighteen 
Seats fitted up in the Time of Edward III. for an 
equal Number of Knights: This venerable Building 
is decorated with the noble Monuments of Edward 
IV. Henry VI. and VIII. and of his Wife Queen 
Jane. It receives from Royal Liberality the annual 
Income of two thouſand Pounds, and that ſtill much 
encreaſed by the Munificence of Edward III. and 
Henry VII. The greateſt Princes in Chriſtendom 
have taken it for the higheſt Honour to be admitted 
into the Order of the Garter; and fince its firſt 
Inſtitution, about twenty Kings, befides thoſe of 
England, who are the Sovereigns of it, not to men- 
tion Dukes and Perſons of the greateſt Figure, have 
been of it. It conſiſts of twenty-ſix Companions. 


In the inward Choir of the Chapel are hung up 
ſixteen Coats of Arms, Swords and Banners, amon 
which, are thoſe of Charles V. and Nodolphus II. 
Emperors ; of Philip of Spain; Henry III. of France; 
Frederick II. of Denmark, &c. of Caſimir Count Pa- 
latine of the Rhine ; and other Chriſtian Princes, 
who have been choſen into this Order. 


In the back Choir, or additional Chapel, are fhewn 
Preparations made by Cardinal Wolſey, who was af- 
terwards * capitally puniſhed, for his own Tomb ; 
conſiſting of eight large Brazen Columns placed 

* This was a ſtrange Blunder to be made ſo near the Time, about 


ſo remarkable a Perſon, unleſs he concluded that whoever diſpleaſed 
Henry VIII. was of courſe-put to Death, 


Vol. II. U | round 
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round it, and nearer the Tomb four others in the 
Shape of Candleſticks; the Tomb itſelf is of white 
and black Marble: all which are reſerved, according 
to Report, for the Funeral of Queen Elizabeth ; the 
Expences already made for that Purpoſeareeſtimated 
at upwards of 60,0001. In the ſame Chapel is the 
Surcoat + of Edward III. and the Tomb of Edward 
Fines Earl of Lincoln, Baron Clinton and Say, Knight 
of the moſt noble Order of the Garter, and formerly 
Lord High Admiral of England. 


The ſecond Court of Windſor Caſtle ſtands upon 
higher Ground, and is encloſed with Walls of great 
Strength, and beautified with fine Buildings, and a 
Tower; it was an antient Caſtle, of which old An- 
nals ſpeak in this Manner; King Edward, A, D. 
1350, began a new Building in that Part of the 
Caſtle of Windſor where he was born, for which 
Reaſon he took Care it ſhould be decorated with 
larger and finer Edifices than the reſt, In this Part 
were kept Priſoners John King of France, and David 
King of Scots, over whom Edward triumphed at 
one and the ſame Time. It was by their Advice, 
truck with the Advantage of its Situation, and with 
the Sums paid for their Ranſom, that by Degrees 
this Caſtle ſtretched to ſuch Magnificence, as to 
appear no longer a Fortreſs, but a Town of proper 
Extent, and inexpugnable to any human Force. This 
particular Part of the Caſtle was built at the ſole 
Expence of the King of Scotland, except one Tower, 


+ This is a Miſtake ; it was the Surcoat of Edward IV. enriched 
with Rubies, and was preſerved here till the civil War, 


2 which, 
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which, from its having been erected by the Biſhop of 
Mincheſter, Prelate of the Order, is called Vin- 
cheſter Tower *. There are a hundred Steps to it, ſo 
ingeniouſly contrived, that Horſes can eaſily aſcend 
them; it is an hundred and fifty Paces in Circuit; 


within it are preſerved all Manner of Arms neceſſary 
for the Defence of the Place. 


The third Court is much the largeſt of any, built 
at the Expence of the captive King of France; as it 
ſtands higher, ſo it greatly excels the two former in 
Splendor and Elegance ; it has one hundred and 
forty-eight Paces in Length, and ninety-ſeven in 
Breadth ; in the Middle of it is a Fountain of very 
clear Water, brought under Ground at an exceſſive 
Expence from the Diſtance of four Miles: towards 
the Eaſt are magnificent Apartments deſtined for 
the Royal Houſhold ; towards the Weſt is a Tennis- 
court for the Amuſement of the Court; on the North 
Side are the Royal Apartments, conſiſting of mag- 
nificent Chambers, Halls, and Bathing- rooms, 
and > private Chapel, the Roof of which is embet- 
liſhed with golden Roſes and Fleurs de lis; in this 
too is too is that very large Banquetting-room, 
ſeventy-eight Paces long, and thirty wide, in which 
the Knights of the Garter annually celebrate the 
Memory of their tutelar Saint, St. George, with a 
ſolemn and moſt pompous Service, 


This is confounded with the round Tower, 


F It is not clear what the Author means by bypocauſtis; 1 have 


—_— it Bathing - rooms; it might mean only Chambers with 
toves, f 
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From hence. runs a Walk of incredible Beauty, 
three hundred and eighty Paces in Length, ſet 
round on every Side with Supporters of Wood, 
which ſuſtain a Balcony, from whence the Nobility 
and Perſons of Diſtinction can take the Pleaſure of 
ſeeing Hunting and Hawking in a Lawn of ſuffici- 
ent Space; for the Fields and Meadows clad with 
Variety of Plants and Flowers, ſwell gradually into 
Hills of perpetual Verdure quite up to the Caſtle, 
and at Bottom ftretch out in an extended Plain, 
that ſtrikes the Beholders with Delight. 


Beſides what has been already mentioned, there 
are worthy of Notice here two Bathing-rooms, cieled 
and wainſcotted with Looking-glaſs ; the Chamber 
in which Henry VI. was born; Queen Elizabeth's 
Bed-chamber, where is a Table of red Marble with 
white Streaks ; a Gallery every where ornamented 
with Emblems and Figures ; a Chamber in which 
are the royal Beds of Henry VII. and his Queen, 
of Edward VI. of Henry VIII. and of Anne Bullen, 
all of them eleven Feet ſquare, and covered with 
Quilts ſhining with Gold and Silver; Queen Eliza- 
beth's Bed, with curious Coverings of Embroidery, 
but not quite ſo long or large as the others ; a Piece 
of Tapeftry, in which is repreſented Clovis, King 
of France, with an Angel preſenting to him the 
Fleurs de lis, to be borne in his Arms ; for before 
this Time the Kings of France bore three Toads in 
their Shield, inſtead of which they afterwards placed 
three Fleurs de lis on a blue Field, This antique 
T apeſtry 
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Tapeſtry is ſaid to have been taken from a King 
of France, while the - Engliſh were Maſters there. 
We were ſhewn here among other Things the Horn 
of a Unicorn, of above eight Spans and an Half in 
Length, valued at above 10,000 7. ; the Bird of Pa- 
radlſe, three Spans long, three Fingers broad, having 
a blue Bill of the length of half an Inch, the upper 
Part of its Head yellow, the nether Part of a * * ® * 
colour“, a little lower from either {ide of its Throat 
ſtick out ſome reddiſh Feathers, as well as from its 
Back and the reſt of its Body ; its Wings of a yellow 
Colour are twice as long as the Bird itſelf ; from its 
Back grow out length-ways two Fibres or Nerves, 
bigger at their Ends, butlike a pretty ſtrong Thread, 
of a leaden Colour, inclining to black, with which, 
as it has no Feet, it is ſaid to faſten itſelf to Trees, 
when it wants to reſt : A Cuſhion moſt curiouſly 
wrought by Queen El:zabeth's own Hands. 


In the Precincts of Vindſor, on the other Side 
the Thames, both whoſe Banks are joined by a Bridge 
of Wood, is Eaton, a well-built College, and fa- 
mous School for polite Letters, founded by Henry 
VI. where, beſides a Maſter, eight Fellows and 
Chanters, ſixty Boys are maintained gratis: They 
are taught Grammar, and remain in the School, till, 
upon Trial made of their Genius and Progreſs in 
Study, they are ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, 


*The Original is optic; ; it is impoſſible to gueſs what Colour he 
cant. 
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As we were returning to our Inn, we happened 
to meet ſome Country People celebrating their Har- 
veſi-home ; their laſt Load of Corn they crown with 
Flowers, having beſides an Image richly dreſſed, by 
which perhaps they would ſignify Ceres; this they 
keep moving about, while Men and Women, Men 
and Maid Servants, riding through the Streets in the 
Cart, ſhout as loud as they can till they arrive at 
+ the Barn. The Farmers here do not bind up their 
Corn in Sheaves, as they do with us, but directly 
as they have reaped or mowed it, put it into Carts, 
and convey it into their Barns, 


We went through the Town of Staines. 


Hampton-Court, a Royal Palace, magnificently 
built with Brick by Cardinal Wolſey in Oftentation 
of his Wealth, where he encloſed five very ample 
Courts, conſiſting of noble Edifices, in very beauti- 
ful Work: Over the Gate in the ſecond Area is the 
Queen's Device, a golden Roſe, with this Motto 
Dizv Er mon DRorr: On the inward Side of 
this Gate are the Effigies of the twelve Roman Em- 
perors in Plaiſter. The chief Area is paved with 
ſquare Stone, in its Center is a Fountain that throws 
up Water, covered with a gilt Crown, on the Top 
of which is a Statue of Juſtice, ſupported by Columns 
of black and white Marble, "The Chapel of this 
Palace is moſt ſplendid, in which the Queen's Cloſet 
js quite tranſparent, having its Windows of Cry- 
ſtal. We were led into two Chambers, called the 

Preſence, 
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Preſence, or Chambers of Audience, which ſhone 
with Tapeſtry of Gold and Silver and Silk of different 
Colours: under the Canopy of State are theſe Words 
_ embroidered in Pearl, Vivat Henricus Octavus. Here 
is beſides a ſmall Chapel richly hung with Tapeſtry, 
where the Queen performs her Devotions. In her 
Bed-chamber the Bed was covered with very coſtly 
Coverlids of Silk : At no great Diſtance from this 
Rooms we were ſhewn a Bed, the Teſter of which 
was worked by Anne Bullen, and preſented by her to 
her Huſband Henry VIII. All the other Rooms, 
being very numerous, are adorned with Tapeſtry of 
Gold, Silver, and Velvet, in ſome of which were 


woven Hiſtory Pieces; in others, Turkiſh and Ame- 
rican Dreſſes, all extremely natural. 


In the Hall are theſe Curioſities : 


A very clear Looking-glaſs, ornamented with 
Columns and little Images of Alabafter ; a Portrait 
of Edward VI. Brother to Queen Elizabeth ; the 
true Portrait of Lucretia; a Picture of the Battle of 
Pavia; the Hiſtory of Chriſt's Paſſion, carved in 
Mother of Pearl ; the Portraits of Mary Queen of 
Scots, who was beheaded, and her * Daughter; the 
Picture of Ferainand Prince of Spain, and of Philip 
his Son; that of Henry VIII. under it was placed the 
Bible curiouſly written upon Parchment; an artificial 
Sphere; ſeveral muſical Inſtruments; in the Tapeſtry 
are repreſented Negroes riding upon Elephants. 
The Bed in which Edward VI. is ſaid to have been 


Here are ſeveral Miſtakes. 
Y 4 born, 
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born, and where his Mother Jane Seymour died in 

Childbed ; in one Chamber were ſeveral exceſſively 
rich Tapeſtries, which are hung up when the Queen 
gives Audience to foreign Ambaſſadors z there were 
Numbers of Cuſhions ornamented with Gold and 
Silver; many Counterpanes and Coverlids of Beds 
lined with Ermine ; in ſhort, all the Walls of the 
Palace ſhine with Gold and Silver. Here is beſides a 
certain Cabinet called Paradiſe, where, beſides that 
every thing glitters ſo with Silver, Gold and Jewels, 
as to dazzle one's Eyes, there is a muſica] Inſtrument 
made all of Glaſs, except the Strings. Afterwards we 
were led into the Gardens, which are moſt pleaſant, 
here we ſaw Roſemary ſo planted and nailed to the 


Walls as to cover them entirely, which is a Method 
exceeding common in England. 


Ling. flon, a market Town. 


Nonefach, a Royal Retreat, in a Place formerly 
called Cuddington, a very healthful Situation, choſen 
by King Henry VIII. for his Pleaſure and Retire- 
ment, and built by him with an Exceſs of Magni- 
ficence and Elegance, even to Oftentation ; one 
would imagine every thing that Architecture can 
perform to have been employed in this one Work ; 
there are every where ſo many Statues that ſeem to 
breathe, ſo many Miracles of conſummate Art, fo 
many Caſts that rival even the Perfection of Roman 
Antiquity, that it may well claim and juſtify its 


Name of Noneſuch, being without an equal; or, as 
the Poet ſung, 


This 
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This, which nd Equal has in Art or Fame, 
Britons deſervedly do Noneſuch name. 


The Palace itſelf is ſo encompaſſed with Parks full 
of Deer, delicious Gardens, Groves ornamented 
with trellis Work, Cabinets of Verdure, and Walks 
ſo embrowned by Trees, that it ſeems to be a Place 


pitched upon by Pleaſure herſelf, to dwell in along 
with Health. 


In th: Pleaſure and artificial Gardens, are many 
Columns and Pyramids of Marble, two Fountains 
that ſpout Water one round the other like a Pyra- 
mid, upon which are perched ſmall Birds that ſtream 
Water vii»: their Bills: In the Grove of Diana is 
a very cable Fountain, with Actæon turned into 
a Stag, as he was ſprinkled by the Goddeſs and her 
Nymphs, with Inſcriptions. 


There is beſides another Pyramid of Marble full 
of concealed Pipes, which ſpirt upon all who come 
within their Reach, 


Returned from hence to London, 


A SHORT 
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A SHORT 


DESCRIPTION 


OF 
EMS 1A4aAND 


RIT AIN, conſiſting of the two Kingdoms 


of England and Scotland, is the largeſt Iſland 

in the World, encompaſſed by the Ocean, the Ger- 
man and French Seas: The largeſt and Southern 
Part of it is England, ſo named from the Angli, who, 
quitting the little Territory yet called Angel in the 
Kingdom of Denmark, took Poſſeſſion here. It js 
governed by its own King, who owns no Superior 
but God. It is divided into 39 Counties, to which 
13 in Wales were added by Henry VIII. the firſt who 
diſtributed that Principality into Counties. Over each 
of theſe in Times of Danger a Lord Lieutentant, no- 
minated by the King, preſides with an unlimited 
Power. Every Year ſome Gentleman, an Inhabitant 
of the Place, is appointed Sheriff, his Office is to 
colle& the public Monies, to raiſe Fines, or to make 
Seizures, and account for it to the "Treaſury, to at- 
tend upon the Judges, and put their Sentence in 
Execution, to empannel the Jury, who fit upon 
Facts, and return their Verdict to the Judges (who 
in 
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in England are only ſuch of the Law, and not of the 
Fact), to convey the condemned to Execution, and 
to determine in leſſer Cauſes ; for the greater are 
tried by the Judges, formerly called travelling 
Judges, now Judges of Aſſize; theſe go their Cir- 
cuits through the Counties twice every year, to hear 
Cauſes, and pronounce Sentence upon Priſoners, 


As to Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, after the Popes 
had affigned a Church and a Pariſh to every Prieſt, 
Honorius Archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the Year 
636, began to divide England in the fame Manner 
into Pariſhes : As it has two Provinces, ſo it has 
two Archbiſhops, the one of Canterbury, Primate 
and Metropolitan of all England, the other of Ter; 
ſubject to theſe are 25 Biſhops, v:z. 22 to Canterbury, 
the remaining three to York. 


The Soil is fruitful, and abounds with Cattle, 
which inclines the Inhabitants rather to feeding than 
ploughing, ſo that near a third Part of the Land is 
left uncultivated for grazing. The Climate is moſt 
temperate at all Times, and the Air never heavy, 
conſequently Maladies are ſcarcer, and leſs Phy ſic is 
uſed there than any where elſe. There are but few 
Rivers: Though the Soil is productive, it bears no 
Wine, but that Want is ſupplied from Abroad by 
the beſt Kinds, as of Orleans, Gaſcon, Rheniſb and 
Spaniſh, The general Drink is Beer, which is pre- 
pared from Barley, and is excellently well taſted, 
but ſtrong, and what ſoon fuddles. There are many 
Hills without one Tree, or any Spring, which pro- 

duce 
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duce a very ſhort and tender Graſs, and ſupply | 
Plenty of Food to Sheep: Upon theſe wander nu- 
merous Flocks, extremely white, and whether from 
the Temperature of the Air, or Goodneſs of the 
Earth, bearing ſoftet and finer Fleeces than thoſe of 
any other Country : This is the true Golden Fleece, 
in which conſiſt the chief Riches of the Inhabitants, 

great Sums of Money being brought into the Iſland 
by Merchants, chiefly for that Article of Trade. 
The Dogs here are particularly good. It has Mines 
of Gold, Silver, and Tin (of which all Man- 
ner of Table Utenſils are made, in Brightneſs 
equal to Silver, and uſed all over Europe), of Lead, 
and of Iron, but not much of the. latter : The 


Horſes are ſmall but ſwift ; Glaſs-houſes are in 
Plenty here. 


Of the Manners of the ENGLISH. 


The Engliſh are ſerious like the Germans, Lovers 
of Shew ; liking to be followed wherever they go by 
whole Troops of Servants, who wear their Maſter's 
Arms in Silver, faſtened to thcir left Arms, a Ridi- 
eule they deſervedly lay under: They excel in Danc- 
ing and Muſic, for they are active and lively, though 
of a thicker Make than the French; they cut their 
Hair cloſe on the Middle of the Head, letting it 
grow on either Side; they are good Sailors, and 
better Pirates, Cunning, Treacherous, and Thicviſh, 
above 300 are ſaid to be hanged annually at London; 
beheading with them is leſs infamous than hanging; 
they give the Wall as the Place of Honour; hawking 


3 18 
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is the general Sport of the Gentry ; they are more 
polite in Eating than the French, devouring leſs 
Bread, but more Meat, which they roaſt in Perfec- 
tion ; they put a great deal of Sugar in their Drink ; 
their Beds are covered with "Tapeſtry, even thoſe of 
Farmers ; they are often moleſted with the Scurvy, 
ſaid to have firſt crept into England with the Norman 
Conqueſt; their Houſes are commonly of twoStories, 
except in London, where they are of three and four, 
though but ſeldom of four ; they are built of Wood, 
thoſe of the richer Sort with Bricks, their Roofs are 


low, and, where the Owner has Money, covered with 
Lead. 


They are powerful in Field, ſucceſsful againſt 
their Enemies, impatient of any thing like Slavery ; 
vaſtly fond of great Noiſes that fill the Ear, ſuch as 
the firing of Cannon, Drums, and the ringing of 
Bells ; fo that it is common for a Number of them, 
that have got a Glaſs in their Heads, to go up into 
ſome Belfry, and ring the Bells for Hours together, 
for the Sake of Exerciſe. If they ſee a Foreigner, 
very well made or particularly handſome, they will 
ſay, It is a Pity he is not an ENGLISHMAN, 


TEA 
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Tre ILLUSTRIOUS 


FAMILIES or ENGLAND. 


"TE HOMAS HOWARD, Duke of Norfolk, 
1 Hereditary Marſhal of England; the Dutchy 
is extinct for Rebellion, the laſt Duke being beheaded. 


+ Grey Duke of Sell, attainted under Queen 
Mary. 


+ Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, in his Mo- 
ther's Right, and of Surrey by his Father, Son of the 
above-mentioned Duke of Norfolk, he himſelf con- 
demned for High-treaſon, and his Titles forfeited. 


Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, hereditary Cham- 
berlain of England. 


Percy Earl of Northumberland, deſcended from the 
Dukes of Brabant. 


+ Charles Nevill Earl of Weſtmoreland, baniſhed 
into Holland, and deprived of his Fortunes and 
Dignities for Rebellion. 


Talbot Earl of Shrewſbury, 
Grey Earl of Kent, has but a ſmall Eftate. 


* Thoſe marked with a f are extinct, or forfc:ted, 


Stanley 
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Stanley Earl of Derby, and King of Man. 
Manners Earl of Rutland. 


Somerſet Earl of Worcefler, deſcended from a Ba- 
ſtard of the Somerſet Family, which itſelf is of the 
Royal Family of the Plantagenets, 


Clifford Earl of Cumberland. 
Ratcliffe Earl of Suſſex. 


Haſtings Earl of Huntington, of the Line of York, 
by the Mother's Side, 


Bourchier Earl of Bath, 


+ Ambroſe Sutton, alias Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
died a few Years ſince Childleſs. 


IWriathefly Earl of Southampton, 
Ruſſel Earl of Bedford. 


Herbert Earl of Pembroke. 


+ Edward Seymour Earl of Hertford, Son of the 


Duke of Somerſet, who was beheaded in the Reign 
of Edward VI. 


+ Robert Sutton, or Dudley, Earl of Leicefter, 


Brother of the Earl of Harwick, died a few Years 
280. 


Robert 
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Robert & Evereux Earl of Eſſex, and of Ewe in 
Normandy, created hereditary Marſhal of England, 
in 1598. 


Charles Howard, of the Norfolk Family, created 
Earl of Nottingham 1597, Lord High Admiral of 
England, and Privy Counſellor. 


Fieſnes Earl of Lincoln. 
Brown Viſcount Montacute. 


Howard of the Norfolk Family, Viſcount Bindon. 


Nevil Baron Abergavenny ; this Barony is con- 
troverted. | 


Z Touchet Baron Audlcy, 
Zouch Baron Zouch. 


Peregrine Bertie Baron Tl illoughly of Ereſiy and 
Brooke, Governor of Berwick. 


Berkley Baron Berkley, of the antient Family of 
the Kings of Denmark. 
| | 


Parker Baron Morley, 


* Dacre Baron Dacre of Gyllaſſand; this Barony 
is vacant. 


+ Dacre Baron Dacre of the South, he died four 
Years fince, and the Barony devolved to his Daughter. 
Brook 
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Breoke Baron Cobham, Warden of the Cingue- ports. 


Stafford Baron Stafford, reduced to Want; he is 
Heir t6 the Family of the Dukes of Buckingham, 
who were hereditary Conſtables of England. 


Gray Baron Gray of Milton. 
Scroop Baron Scroop of Boulton. 
Sutton Baron Dudley. 


Stourton Baron Stourton. 


+ Nevill Baron Latimer, died ſome Years ſince 
without Heirs Male; the Title controverted. 


Lumley Baron Lumley. 

Blunt Baron Montjoy. 

Ogle Baron Ogle. 

Darcy Baron Darcy. 

Parker Baron Montegle, Son and Heir of Baron 
Morley; he has this Barony in right of his Mother, 
of the Family of Soanley, 

Sandys Baron Sandys. 


Vaux Baron Vaus. 


IWindfor Baron Windſor. 


Vol. II. X Wentworth 
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*FPentworth Baron Wentwerth, 


Borough Baron Borongh, reduced to Want. 
Baron Mordaunt. . Baron Hure. 
Baron Rich. Baron Sheffield. 


Baron North, Privy Counſellor, and Treaſurer 
of the Houſhold. 


Baron Hunſdon, Privy Counſellor, and Lord 
Chamberlain. 


Sackville Baron Buckhurft, Privy Counſellor. - 
. Thomas Cecil Baron Burleigh, Son of the Treaſurer, 


Cecil. Lord Roos, Grandſon of the Treaſurer, yet 
a Child; he holds the Barony in right of his Mo- 
ther, Daughter to the Earl of Rutland. 


+ Howard of Maltravers, Son of the Earl of 
Arundel ; not yet reſtored in Blood, 


+ Baron Cheney. 
+ Baron Cromwell. Baron Wharton, | 
Baron Whilloughby of Parham. 
+ Baron Pagett, in Exile ; attainted. 
Baron Chandois. Baron St. John. 


Baron Delaware ; his Anceftors took the King of 
France Priſoner. 


Baron Compton, has ſquandered almoſt all his 
Subſtance. 


* N. 5 2 1 Baron 
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Baron Norris. 


Thomas Howard, ſecond Son of the Duke of Ner- 
folk, Baron Audley of — in his Mother 8 
Right. 8 


+ William, third Son of the Duke of Norfolk, is 
neither a Baron, nor yet reſtored in Blood. 


Thus far of Noble Families. 


We ſet out from London in a Boat, and fell down 
the River, leaving Greenwich, which we have ſpo- 
ken of before, on the right Hand. 


Barking, a Town in Sight on the Left. 


Graveſend, a ſmall Town, famous for the Con- 
venience of its Port: the largeſt Dutch Ships uſually 
call here, As we were to proceed farther from hence 
by Water, we took our laſt Leave here of the noble 
Bohemian David Strzitela, and his Tutor Tobias Sa- 
landar, our conſtant Fellow-Travellers through 
France and England, they deſigning to return Home 
through Holland, we on a ſecond Tour into France; 
but it pleaſed Heaven to put a Stop to their Deſign, 
for the worthy Strzzela was ſeized with a Diarrhœa 
a few Days before our Departure, and, as we after- 
wards learned by Letters from Salander, died, in a” 
few Days, of a Violent Fever in London. 


Queenborough; we left the Caſtle on our Right; a 
little farther we ſaw the fiſhing of Oyſters out tof the 
| X 2 Sea, 
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Sea, which are no where in greater Plenty or Per- 
fection; witneſs Ortelius in his Epitome, c. 


WWhitflable, here we went aſhore. 


Canterbury, we came to it on Foot; this is the 
Seat of the Archbiſhop, Primate of all England, a 
very antient Town, and without doubt of Note in 
the Time of the Romans. 


Here are two Monaſteries almoſt contiguous, 
namely of Chrift and St. Auguſtine, both of them 
once filled with Benedictine Monks; the former 
was afterwards dedicated to St, Thomas Becket, the 
Name of Chriſt being obliterated ; it ſtands almoſt 
in the Middleof the Town, and with ſo much Ma- 
jeſty lifts itſelf, and its two Towers, to a ſtupend- 
ous Height, that, as Eraſmus fays, it ſtrikes even 
. thofe, who only ſee it at a Diftance, with Awe. 


In the Choir, which is ſhut up with Iron Rails, 
are the following Monuments: 


King Henry IV. with his Wife Joan of Navarre, 
of white Marble. 


Nicholas M ooten, Privy Counſellor to Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. Mary and Elizabeth — and Queens 
of England. 


Of Prince Edward, Duke of Aguitain and Corn- 
wall, and Earl of Cheſter. 


Reginald 
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Reginald Pole, with this Inſcription : 


The Remains of Reginald Pole, Cardinal and 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


Cardinal Chatillon. 


We were then ſhewn the Chair in which the 
Biſhops are placed, when they are inſtalled. In the 
Veſtibule of the Church, on the South Side, ſtand 
the Statues of three Men armed, cut in Stone, who 
ſlew Thomas Becket Archbiſhop of Canterbury, made 
a Saint for this Martyrdom ; their Names are ad- 
joined, 


* Tusc1i, Fus ci. BERRI. 


Being tired with walking, we refreſhed ourſelves 
here with a Mouthful of Bread, and ſome Ale, and 
immediately mounted Poſt-Horſes, and arrived about 
two or three o' Clock in the Morning at Dover. In 
our Way to it, which was rough and dangerous 
enough, the following Accident happened to us: 
Our Guide or Poſtillion, a Youth, was before, with 
two of our Company, about the Diſtance of a Muſ- 
ket-Shot; we, by not following quick enough, had 
loſt ſight of our Friends; we came afterwards to 
where the Road divided; on the right it was down- 
hill and Marſhy, on the left was a ſmall Hill. 
Whilſt we ſtopped here in doubt, and conſulted which 
of the Roads we ſhould take, we ſaw all on a ſudden 


This is another moſt inaccurate Account: The Murderers of 
Becket were, Tracy, Merwille, Britton, and Fitxurſe, 


R 3 on 
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on our right Hand ſome Horſemen, their Stature, 
Dreſs and Horſes, exactly reſembling thoſe of our 
Friends: Glad of having found them again, we de- 
termined to ſet on after them; but it happened, 
through God's Mercy, that, though we called to 
them, they did not anſwer us, but kept on down 
the marſhy Road, at ſuch a Rate, that their Horſes 
Feet ſtruck Fire at every Stretch ; which made us 
with Reaſon begin to ſuſpect they were Thieves, 
having had Warning of ſuch ; or rather that they 
were nocturnal Spectres, who, as we were afterwards 
told, are frequently ſeen in thoſe Places. There were 
likewiſe a great many Tack-w- alanthorns, ſo that 
we were quite ſeized with Horror and Amaze- 
ment !——But, fortunately for us, our Guide ſoon 
after ſounded his Horn, and we, following the Noiſe, 
turned down the Left-hand Road, and arrived ſaſe 
to our Companions, who, when we had aſked them, 
if they had not ſeen the Horſemen who had gone 
by us? anſwered, Not a Soul: Our Opinions, ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, were various upon this Matter; 
but, whatever the Thing was, we were without doubt 
In imminent Danger, from which that we eſcaped, 

the Glory i is to be aſcribed to God alone. 


Dover, ſituated among Cliffs (Randing where 
the Port itſelf was originally; as may be gathered 
from Anchors, -and Parts of Veſſels dug up there), is 
more famous for the Convenience of its Port, which 
indeed is now much-decayed, and its Paſſage to 
France, than foreither its Elegance, or Populouſnels. 
This Paſlage, the molt uſed, and the ſhorteſt, is of 
thirty 
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thirty Miles, which, with a favourable Wind, may 
be run over in five or ſix Hours Time, as we our- 
ſelves experienced ; ſome reckon it only eighteen to 
Calais, and to Boulogne ſixteen Engliſh Miles, which, 


as Ortelius ſays in his Theatrum, are no longer than 
the Italian. 


Here was a Church, dedicated to St. Martin by 
Victred King of Kent, and a Houſe belonging to the 
Knights Templars; of either there are now no Re- 
mains: It is the Seat of a Suffragan to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who, when the Archbiſhop is 
employed upon Buſineſs of more Conſequence, 
manages the ordinary Affairs, but does not interfere 
with the Archiepiſcopal Juriſdiction. Upon a Hill, 
or rather Rock, which, on it's right Side, is almoſt 
every where a Precipice, a very extenſive Caſtle riſes 
to a ſurprizing Height, in Size like a little City, ex- 
tremely well fortified, and thick ſet with Towers, 
and ſeems to threaten the Sea beneath: Mattherw 
Paris calls it, the Door and Key of England. The 
ordinary People have taken it into their Heads, that 
it was built by Julius Cæſar; it is likely it might 
by the Romans, from thoſe Britiſh Bricks in the 
Chapel, which they made Uſe of in their Founda- 
tions: See Camden's Britannia, 


After we had dined, we took Leave of England. 
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Decayed AUTHORS. 
By JOHN GILBERT-COOPER, EG 


SIR, 


I Sit down to write to you in Behalf of a Sett of 
Gentlemen in this Town, with whom you are 
not unacquainted, called Authors, whoſe Appear- 
ance in public, for many prudent Reaſons, bein 

ſeldom, and their Habitations far above the com- 
mon Level with the reſt of Mankind, they paſs un- 
noticed by the Generality of the World, and are 
looked upon by others as a Name without a Be- 
ing. From whence this Want of Reſpect for ſo 
conſiderable a Body of Men proceeds, I will not take 
upon me to ſay ; but certain it is, that many worthy 
Wits by Profeſſion are ſtarving in Garrets, whilft + 
the Gravitation of Dulneſs daily brings Hundreds 
to and from the Exchange, and the neighbouring 
Alleys, in their Chariots, What a fad Reflexion 


I it 
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it. is, that the. moſt beautiful Ode in Hoxace . 
will not raiſe Six-pence in the City, when an or- 
dinary Knowledge of the Multiplication- Table will 
accumulate Eſtates ! This unaccountable Humour 
in the Nation, of preferring the Writings of the 
Bank Directors to thoſe of the Sons of Parnaſſus, 
has reduced many a fine Poetical Genius to dearn 
his own Stockings. 

A Friend of mine, who accidentally became ac- 
qusinted with two or three of theſe great Men, 
who nobly defy Poverty for the Sake of exhibiting 
their extraordinary Talents, took me one Day 
to viſitthem in their Occupation. We were led, by 
the Maſter of the Houſe where they lodged, a 
Bookſeller by Trade, up a very handſome Pair of 
Stairs, where I imagined we ſhould have been in- 
troduced to the Literath upon the firſt Floor; but 
how great was my Surprize to be conducted up two 
or three Stories more, and then up the Ladder into a 
Cock-loft, where eight or nine of theſe illuſtrious 
Spitits were amuſing themſelves with Compoſitions 
of various Sorts; not, as our Guide ſeemed to in- 
ſinuate, for the Lucre of Porter and Pudding, but 
from the nobler Motive of benefiting Mankind by 
their Lucubrations, I muſt own their unſuitable Si- 
tuation made me feel ſome Concern for them, though 
they ſecmed to feel very little for themſelves. But 
my Attention to their deplorable Circumſtance was 
interrupted by a Miſtake that my Ignorance of their 
Trade led me into; for, after the firſt introductory 
Salutations were over, they fell again to their former 
Employments, without taking any farther Notice of 

| us; 
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us; and, as I was very attentive out of Curioſity, I 
heard one of them call ſoftly acroſs the Table to an- 
other who ſat oppoſite to him, Prithee, Mar. PRI- 
o, Lend me thy Simile of the Bird's Neſi. Upon my 
expreſſing ſome Surprize at the Name of Mat. Pri- 
or, my Friend whiſpered me, that every one of the 
Gentlemen perſonated ſome Poet of Note, and imi- 
tated, as well as he was able, his Stile and Manner; 
and that ſuch Compoſitions were publiſhed under 
the Titles of Remains, Poſluhmous Works, &c. ] can- 
not ſay but my Indignation began to be kindled at a 
Proceeding ſo injurious to the deceaſed, had not an 
Odject of a different Nature excited my Laughter ; 
for whilft theſe Deputy Harmoniſts were coup- 
ling their, Rhimes together, an old Womian 'of 
a venerable Aſpect mounted the Ladder, and in- 
formed the Company that the Milk-Porridge was 
ready. The Pens were initantly ſtruck behind the 
Ears, the Ink remained in Peace, and the Sound 
of Beams, purling Streams, Loves, Doves, and 
«Groves, was heard no more. I imagined, as ſoon as 
the Viſit was over, that my Acquaintance with thefe 
Sons of the Muſes would be ſo too; but I very ſoon 
after found my Error; for as J was walking in St. 
Fames's Park the next Sunday, I obſerved three Gen- 

' tlemen, in ruſty phijoſophical black Coats, Braſs- 
' hilted Swords, and Tie Wigs, riſing up from one of 
the Benches to meet me. When they were come 
alittle nearer, I perceived one of them to be my old 
Friend the Simile-Lender, the worthy Repreſentative 
of Mat. Prior, who accoſted me with the moſt ob- 
liging Condeſcenſion. As our Converſation, during 


9 
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my Stay in the Park, was pretty long, I ſhan't trou- 
ble you with a particular Account of it any farther, 
than to acquaint you that it began with animadvert- 
ing on the damn d Taſle of the Town, as they called 
it, and concluded with their borrowing Half a 
Crown apiece of me. Such is the Condition of 
many 2 greatSoul in this Kingdom, who, magnani- 
mouſly fcorning to engroſs, to pound in a Mortar, or 
live like any other vile Mechanic, has rather choſe 
* toconhne himſelf ſix Days in ſeven, feeling the in- 
ward Call of-a poetical Spirit, than breathe the fame 
Air with the illiterate Multitude ! As many Hundreds 
therefore are led into great Inconveniencies, not by 
their own Faults, but by this Writing-Devil that pof- 
ſeſſes them, I think it would be a Charity altogether 
worthy of the preſent public Spirit, to found an Hof- 
pital for neceſſitous Authors; ſuch I mean as are 
not quite furious, for thoſe of Courſe will be admit- 
ted into that founded by the late Dean of St. Pa- 
irick's for Lunaticks ; and as no Scheme of this 
Sort has hitherto been made public, I beg Leave to 
lay before you the following. 


The firſt thing to be conſidered is a proper Spot 
to build an Hoſpital upon; for which I think Toth/I 
Fields would not be amiſs, as they lie contiguous to 
the Banks of the fertile Thames, whoſe Streams have 
been the Subject of ſo many fine Compoſitions, and 
may ſerve to recall eyen in old Age the Ideas of 
their former Rapture. The Structure ſhould be of 
the old Gethick Collegiate Architecture, containing 
about two hundred Apartments, not regular and 

uniform, 
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uniform, but of different Sizes, &&c. according to 
the different Geniuſes and Diſpoſitions of thoſe who 
are to be admitted. In this Point too the Situa- 
tion of the Chambers ought to be obſerved ; for In- 
ſtance, the Compilers of Vade-mecum's, Abridoment- 
makers, &c. ſhould be ſtationed in the Cellars under 
Ground; the Ode Writers next to the Sky-light ; 
the Tranſlators on the Ground-Floor ; and the Epic 
and Dramatick Authors on the firſt and ſecond Sto- 
ries. In the Midſt of the Whole I would have a large 
Hall, where the whole Society ſhould meet three 
Times a Day, to be provided at every Meal with 
Diſhes adapted to their Conſtitutions ; for Care muſt 
be had, that the Gentlemen who ſoar “ above the vi- 
« ſible diurnal Sphere,” do not eat of Beef, or any 
other Meat that is ſubject to clog the Intellects; 
but be fed, as Pindar and the Bards of old were, with 
Food that elates and puts the Fancy on the Wing. 

This College ſhould be governed by a Preſident and 
Twelve Directors, all of whom have been Book- 
ſellers in London for the Space of ſeven Years before 
the Time they are elected ſuch, that they may be 
thereby qualified to judge properly of the Pretenſi- 
ons of the Candidates to this Charity. Every Can- 
didate muſt have the Recommendation of one or 
more of the Directors, and a Certificate under the 
Hands and Seals of four of the Company of Station- 
ers, that he has been Muſe- rid for ten Years, in 
ſuch a Manner as to be entirely incapacitated for 
any other Vocation in Life. If theſe Things ſeem 
clear, the Perſon ſhall be admitted without any far- 


ther Trouble, except it is proved he is worth 
Money, 
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Money, for a rich Man muſt be as incapable to en- 
ter this 0 pital as the Kingdom of Heaven, 


We next come to the Choice of proper Servants 
and Attendants. Now, as there are in the three King- 
doms innumerable Footmen, and Chamber Maids, 
who ſpend beſt part of their Time with Lee and 
Otway, and daily condemn Fate for having placed 
People of their uncommon Talents in ſuch a Situa- 
tion, as to be ſubject to be called every Moment 
ſrom the heroic Company of Alexander and Roxana, 
and ſent to converſe, much againſt their Inclinations, 
with the Dregs of the People; I would have all ſuch 
as are diſpoſed to live retired, and to have frequent 
Opportunities of converſing not only with dead 
Poets but living Wits, come and offer their Service 
to the Hoſpital ; where they ſhall be furniſhed with 
every thing neceſſary for Life, and be allowed, af- 
ter the little Labour that ſhall be required of them 
is over, ſtated Hours for their favourite Studies. 


When theſe things all are ſettled, and a handſome 
Subſcription opened, the Legiſlature, no doubt, will 
give Encouragement to ſo noble, uſeful, and chari- 
table a Foundation, by eſtabliſhing the Lands and' 
Funds raifed for its Support by parliamentary Autho- 
rity; and, if it would not be looked upon as Pre- 
ſumption to give a Hint to ſo wiſe and auguſt an 
Aſſembly, a Tax might be laid, which would bring 
in yaſt Sums armually, and at the ſame Time be no 
Burthen to the induſtrious Subject, but on the con- 
trary tend to promote every Branch of Trade-in the 

Nation. 
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Nation. The Tax I mean ſhould be laid upon that 
unprohtable Commodity, that abounds fo much in 
theſe Kingdoms, commonly called Scaling. There 
ſhould be in every Pariſh an Inſpector into this Ma- 
nufactory (ſuppoſe the Parſon), who ſhould take 
his Rounds once a Week, like the Exciſeman, to 
viſit thoſe that are Dealers, and receive the limited 
Duty ; and, to obviate any Fraud, very large Pe- 
nalties ſhould be laid upon all iuch, as ſhould clan- 
deſtinely make Verſe or Proſe, or a Mixture of 
both (which I think is moſt in requeſt at preſent), 
without previouſly acquainting the eccleſiaſtical Of- 
ficer, or at leaſt informing him immediately after, 
This Expence would hinder many an Attorney's 
Clerk and Prentice from Philliſiug away his Time, 
and keep him from being reduced at laſt to the 


Hoſpital. 


Should it be objected, by the Proprietors of the 
Magazines, or other periodical Miſcellanies, that 
ſuch a Tax would deprive them of many an inge- 
nious Performance both in Verſe and Proſe, the 
Grievance may be redreſſed by applying to the 
Directors, and compounding with them for ſo 
much a Year for all their Authors in a Lump, as 
thoſe People do with Commiſſioners of Turnpikes, 
who live near the Gate. Thus, Sir, having thrown 
together ſome looſe Thoughts of my own, I leave 
you and the Reader to make what farther Improve- 
ments upon the Project you are able. 

I-am 
Your moſt Humble Servant, &c. 
A PAR- 
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SIGN” MAGLIABECHFI. 


MONG the Number of eminent Men, which 

the City of Florence has produced ſince the 
Revival of Litterature, one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary, and of the moſt celebrated in his Time, was 
Antonia Magliabechi : And indeed there are ſuch 
uncommon Things aſſerted of him, and ſo far ex- 
ceeding the Bounds of Probability, as may ſeem to 
require ſome Apology even for repeating them; it 
may therefore not be improper to premiſe, that the 
chief Authorities on which the following Account 
of him is founded, are Florentines; that the [talians in 
general, and the Florentines in particular, delight in a 
higher and larger way of Speaking than is uſual among 
us; that they deal much in Superlatives; and that 
their Superlative, like that in the Latin Language 
from whence it is derived, ſignifies, very much; as 
S 2 well 


—— 2 comma — 
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well as the Moft : That whatever I have quoted 
from Books, is, in general, very punctually referred 
to in the Notes, and often, the very Words of the 
Authors inſerted ; and that whatever is not ſo au- 


thorized, is what I have learned, in Converſation 
with Gentlemen of the City of Florence, who were 
perſonally acquainted with Magliabechi, Men of 
Learning and Reputation, and of very good Credit, 
both for Knowledge and Veracity. Thus aſſiſted, I 
have undertaken to give ſome Account of this ex- 
traordinary, and ſo much admired Man. 


Magliabechi was born at Florence, on the 29th of 
October [a], in the Year 1633. His Parents were of 
ſo low and mean a Rank, that they were very well 
ſatisfied when they had got him into the Service of 
a Man who ſold Herbs and Fruit. He had never 
learned to read; and yet he was perpetually poring 
over the Leaves of old Books, that were uſed as 
waſte Paper in his Maſter's Shop. A Bookſeller, 
who lived in the Neighbourhood, and who had 
often obſeryed this, and knew the Boy could not 
read, aſked him one Day, What he meaned 
& by ftaring ſo much on printed Paper?“ He ſaid, 
& That he did not know how it was, but that he 
© loved it of all Things; that he was very uneaſy 
& in the Buſineſs he was in, and ſhould be the 
& happieſt Creature in the World, if he could live 
* with him, who had always ſo many Books about 


[a] From this Arttde in Moreri's Dictionary. PYiceren, in his Me- 


moires pour ſervir @ “ Hiflceire des Hammes Hluftres, ſays, it was on 
the 28th, 


% him,” 
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cc him.” The Bookſeller was aſtoniſhed, and yet 
pleaſed with his Anſwer; and at laſt told him, that 
he ſhould not be diſinclined to take him into his 
Shop, it his Maſter would be willing to part with 
him. Young Magliabechi thanked him with Tears of 
Joy in his Eyes; and his Happineſs was highly en- 
creaſed, when his Maſter, on the Bookſeller's De- 
ſire, gave him Leave to go where he pleaſed. He 
went therefore directly to his new and much-defired 
Buſineſs [5]; and had not been long in it, before 
he could find out any Book that was aſked for, as 
ready as the Bookſeller could himſelf. Some time 
after this, he learned to read, and as ſoon as he had, 
he was always [c] reading when he could. 


He ſeems never to have applied himſelf to any 
particular Study. A Paſſion for Reading was his 
ruling Paſſion; and prodigious Memory his great 
Talent. He read every Book almoſt indifferently, 
as. they happened to come into his Hands, He 
read them with a ſurprizing Quickneſs, and yet re- 
tained not only the Senſe of what he read, but 


[5] This Account I had from a Gentleman of Florence, who was 
very well acquainted with Magliabechi and his Family. There are 
other Accounts very different from this. Salvini ſays, that he was at 
fir, in an honourable, but not literary Employ : And Father 
Nicerca, that he was Apprentice to a Goldſmith, I do not pretend to 
determine, which of the three Accounts are the trueſt. 


le] © Ne" Libri, che eſſer dovenano di tutto il ſuo vivere compagni 
« inſeparabili; ne* Libri, uniche delizie, unici ſuoi amori, ſ ' ;intrat- 
« teneva.”” Salvini, Orat, Fun. p. 7. And he ſpeaks of his, 
% Virtuoſa Bramaſia di ſempre legere, juſt after; and confirms 
theſe n in feveral other Places. See Pages 9, 11, 22, and 
273 ibi „ 


- often 
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often all the Words, and the very Manner of ſpel- 


ling them, if there was any thing peculiar of that 
kind in any Author, 


His extraordinary Application, and Talents, ſoon 
recommended him to Ermini [d], and Marimi [e], 
the Great Duke's Librarian. He was by them in- 
troduced into the Converſations of the learned, and 
made known at Court: And began to be looked 


upon every where as a Prodigy [/], particularly 
for his vaſt and unbounded Memory. 


It is ſaid, that there was a Trial made of the 
Force of his Memory, which, if true, is very a- 
mazing. A Gentleman at Florence, who had writ- 
ten a Piece which was to be printed, lent the 
Manuſcript to Magliabechi; and, ſome Time after 
it had been returned with Thanks, came to him 
again with a melancholy Face, and told him of ſome 
invented Accident, by which, he ſaid, he had loſt 
his Manuſcript: The Author ſeemed almoſt incon- 
ſolable for the Loſs of his Work, and intreated Mag- 
liabechi, whoſe Character for remembering what he 
read was already very great, to try to recollect 


[4] Librarian to the Cardinal of Medicis, 


Le] Father Niceron names theſe two as his great Friends; and it 
may probably be of the latter that Sakvini ſays, © Un nobile, let- 
ce terato, e generoſo ſpirito della citta noſtro dal ſuo impiego il levo; 


cc e nelle letterarie converſazioni lo introduſſe: e ella Real Corte di 
« Toſcana il fe conoſcere. Or. Fun. p. 8. 


[ F] © Fu egli amirato fin da principio, come un prodigio, di quella 
& parte principalmente dell' Anima che Memoria s appella.“ 16, 
F- 8. 0 &- 
| 5 i 
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as much of it as he poſſibly could, and write it down 
for him, againſt his next Viſit. Magliabechi aſſured 
him he would, and, on ſetting about it, wrote down 
the whole Manuſcript [g], without miſſing a Word; 
or even varying any where from the Spelling. 


By treaſuring up every thing he read in fo 
ſtrange a Manner, or at leaſt the Subject, and all 
the principal Parts of all the Books he ran over ; 
his Head became at laſt, as one of his Acquaintance 
expreſſed it to me, ** An univerſal Index both of 
& Titles and Matter.“ 


By this Time Magliabeebi was grown ſo famous 
for the vaſt Extent of his Reading and his amazing 
Retention of what he had read, that it began to 
grow common amongſt the Learned to conſult him, 
when they were writing on any Subject. Thus, for 
Inſtance, if a Prieſt was going to compoſe a Pane- 
gyric on ſuch a Saint, and came to communicate 
his Deſign to Magliabechi, he would immediately 
tell him, who had ſaid any thing of that Saint, 
and in what Part of their Works, and that ſome- 
times, to the Number of above a hundred Authors. 


[el] There is, 1 believe, at leaſt as much Difference in the Engli/Þ 
and Florentine ways of ſpeaking, when we praiſe or extol any thing, 
as there may be between the Florentine and the Oriental. A Florentine 
will call a good tolerable Houſe, for Inſtance, a Palace; and a little 
ſnug Flower Garden a Paradiſ-., This, and all the other Anecdotes in 
this Account are from Flerentines, as I 1 ſaid before, and certainly, 
in moſt of them, ſome Allowance ſhould be made for the Fhrent ine 


Way of Speaking; I having generally expreſſed what I had from them 
in their Language, litterally in our own, 


þ He 
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He would tell them not only who had treated of 
their Subject deſignedly, but of ſuch alſo as had 
touched upon it. only accidentally, in writing on 
other Subjects; both which he did with the greateſt 
Exactneſs, naming the Author, the Book, the 
Words, and often the very Number of the Page [ 
in which they were inſerted. He did this ſo often, 
ſo readily, and ſo exactly, that he came at laſt to 
be looked upon almoſt as an Oracle i], for the 
ready and full Anſwers that he gave to all Queſtions, 
that were propoſed to him in any Faculty or Science 
whatever. 


It was his great Eminence this way, and his vaſt, 
J had -almoſt ſaid, inconceivable Knowledge of 
Books, that induced the Great Duke, Co/mo the 
Third, 10 do him the Honour of making him his 
Librari in; and what a Happineſs muſt it have been 
toelligeiabechs, who delighted in nothing fo much 
as in Reading, to have the ſupreme Command and 
Uſe of ſuch a Collection of Books as that in the 
Great Duke's Palace! He was alſo very converſant 
with the Books in the Lorenzo Library [+]; and had 


[5] Salvini expreſſes this yet more ſtiongly: © Et non che il libro; 
& ma la pagina, la colonna, il verſo, ne additava. Or. Fun. p. 1 5. 


[i] An Magliabecbi fu tanto rinomato per la ſua Bidlioteca, e per 
<« jl vaſſo ſuo iapere, che ſembiava quaſi un oracolo, per le pronte 
de e ſaggie ſve riſpoſte, in qualunque facoltà fofſe ricertato. Man- 
eurti, in his Life of IT. See the Latter's Hiſtory of Italian 
Poetry, T. vi. p. 23333 


[4] Salvini, Or. Fun, p. 10. and 11, 


the 
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the keeping of thoſe of Leopoldo, and Franceſco 
lots, the two Cardinals of Tuſcany. 


And yet even all this did not ſatisfy his extenſive 
Appetite; for one who knew him well told me, One 
«© may ſay, that he had read almoſt all Books:“ 
By which, as he explained himſelf, he meaned the 
greateſt Part of thoſe printed before his Time [I], 
and all in it: For it was latterly a general Cuſtom, 
not only among the Authors, but the Printers too 
of thoſe Times, to make him a Preſent of a Copy 
of whatever they publiſhed; which, by the way, 
muſt have been a conſiderable Help towards the 


very large Collection of Books, which he himſelf - 
made. 


To read ſuch vaſt Numbers as he did, he latterly 
made uſe of a Method as extraordinary, as any 
Thing I have hitherto mentioned of him. When 
'a Book firſt came into his Hands, he would look 
the Title Page all over, then dip here and there in the 
Preface, Dedication, and Advertiſements, if there 
were any; and then caſt his Eyes on each of the 
Diviſions, the different Sections, or Chapters, and 
then he would be able for ever to know what that 
Book contained: For he remembered as ſteadily, 
as. he conceived rapidly, 


LJ Salvini goes farther, for he ſays, © Non vi era minimo libretio 
& chi' egli nan conoſceſſe. Or, Fun. p. 15. And Creſcembenis 
ſpeaking of a Diſpute whether a certain Poem had ever been printed 
or bot, concludes it not, * Becauſe Magliabechi had never ſeen 
it.“ Moria della Volg. Poeſ. T. vi. p. 23. 7 

KS t 
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It was aſter he had taken to this way of fore-ſhorten= 
ing his reading, if I may be allowed fo odd an Ex- 
preſſion; and I think, I rather may, becauſe he 
conceived the Matter almoſt as compleatly in this 
ſtiort way, as if he had read it at full Length; that 
a Prieſt, who had compoſed a Panegyric on one of 
his favorite Saints, brought it to Magliabechi, as a 
Preſent. He read it over the very Way above men- 
tioned ; only the Title Page, and the Heads of the 
Chapters; and then thanked him very kindly, 
“% Fot his excellent Treatiſe.” The Author, in 
ſome Pain, aſked him, Whether that was all that 
<« he intended to read of his Book?“ Magliabechi 
cooly anſwered, “ Tes; for I know very well every 
« thing that is in it.” My Author for this Anec- 
dote endeavoured to account for it in the follow- 
ing Manner: Magliabechi, ſays he, knew all that 
the Writers before had ſaid of this Saint ; he knew 
this particular Father's Turn and Character; and 
from thence judged, what he would chuſe out of 
them, and what he would omit. If this way of 
accounting for ſo extraordinary a Thing may not 
ſeem ſatisfactory to ſome, it muſt at leaſt be allowed 
to be ingenious by all. 


Magliabechi had a local Memory too of the 
Places where every Book ſtood ; as in his Maſter's 
Shop at firſt, and in the Pitti, and ſeveral other 
Libraries afterwards : And ſeems to have carried 
this farther, than only in Relation to the Col- 
ICtions of Books with which he was perſonally. 
acquainted, 
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acquainted, One Day the Great Duke ſent for 


him, after he was his Librarian, to aſk him whether 
he could get him a Book that was particularly ſcarce, 
& No, Sir,” anſwered Maghabechi, “ it is impoſ- 
« ſible; for there is but one in the World; that 
&« js in the Grand Signior's Library at Conſlantinople, 
„ and is the ſeventh Book on the ſecond Shelf on 
the right Hand as you go in.” 


Though Magliabechi muſt have lived ſo ſeden- 
tary a Life, with ſuch an intenſe and alm« ſt perpe- 
tual Application to Books, yet he arrived to a good 
old Age. He died in the eighty-firſt Year, on Fuly 
14, 1714 [m]. By his Will he left a very fine Li- 
brary of his own Collection, for the Uſe of the 
Public, with a Fund to maintain it ; and whatever 
ſhould remain over, to the Poor. 


He was not an Ecclefiaſtic, but choſe never to 
marry; and was quite negligent, or rather quite 
ſlovenly in his Dreſs. His Appearance was ſuch, as 
muſt have been far from engaging the Affection of a 
Lady, had he addreſſed himſelf to any; and his Face 
in particular, as appears by the ſeveral Repreſentati- 
ons of him, whether in his Buſts, Medals, Pictures, 
or Prints, would rather have prejudiced his Sute, than 
advanced it: He received his Friends, and thoſe who 
came to conſult him in any Points of Literature, 
in a civil and obliging Manner; though in general 


[m] Lavocat; in his DiTionaire Hiſlorique Portatif, Art, Mag- 
liabecki : Probably, from Saivini's Or. Fun. Pp. 29. 


he 
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he had almoſt the Air of a Savage, and even af- 
feed it; together with a cynical], or contemptuous 
Smile ], which ſcarce rendered his Look the more 
agreeable. Salvini himſelf, juſt after he has been 
ſpeaking of his Perſon, cannot help thinking of the 
[0] Satyrs that Socrates was compared to of old. 


In his Manner of living, he affected the Charac- 
ter of Diogenes ; three hard Eggs, and a Draught or 
two of Water, was his uſual Repaſt, When any 
went to fee him, they moſt. uſually found him 
lolling in a fort of fice wooden Cradle, in the 
Middle of his Study, with a Multitude of Books, 
ſome [p] thrown in Heaps, and others ſcattered about 
the Floor, all round nim; and this his Cradle, or 
Bed, was attached to the neareſt Piles of Books by 
a Number of Cobwebs: At their Entrance, he com- 
monly uſed to call out to them; Not to hurt his 
Spiders!“ From this ſingle Anecdote we may 
conclude, that where a great Friend of his com- 
mends him for his gentilleza[g];” it muſt be 
underſtood, of his Obligingneſs in anſwering any 
Queſtions that were put to him in literary Affairs; 
not of the Genteelneſs of his Perſon and Behaviour 
in general. 


ſz] Or, Fun. 9. LJ» Le] Ibid. P. 18. 

[p] He uſed ſometimes to loll and fleep upon Piles of them: 
« Cui litto erano i libri,“ ſays Salvini, “e ſopra effi, (chi *1 
« credera) ripoſava.” Or. Fun. p. 27. 


[9g] © Appreſſo I incomparabile, e per ſapera e per gentillezza, 
% Antonio Magliabechi. Creſc, T. iii. p. 207, 


Magliabechi 
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Magliabochi was early made a Member of the 
ARCADI; a Society eſtabliſhed at Rome, toward 
the End of the laft Century, for the Revival of true 
Taſte, in Poetry, Eloquence, and the polite Arts. 
Moſt of the eminent People all over 7taly, and 
many of other Countries, are enrolled in ; and 
though of ſo much later Date than many of the 
other Academies in 1taly, there is ſcarce any one 
of them, perhaps, that can boaſt the Names of fo 
many Kings and Princes, or Popes and Cardinals, 
as appear in their Liſt. Their Aſſemblies and 
Games have [r] for many Years been kept in a 
Theatre built on Purpoſe for them in the Gardens, 
now belonging to the King of Naples, on the Pala- 
tine- hill in Rome. It is here too that they have uſed, 
almoſt ever ſince their Inſtitution, to ſet up memo- 
rial Inſcriptions to ſome of the moſt worthy of their 
Members. There is one to Magliabechi, in the 
fourth Year of the fix handred and twenty-fifth 
Olympiad, for they have revived that antient way 
of Reckoning, in which he is ſtiled; © Their 
© Counſellor, or Oracle, in all Sorts of Learn- 
« ing {].” 


Crecembeni, the great Promotor and Soul of this 
Society for fo many Years, and It] Preſident of it 
[u] from its firſt Etabliſhment, to the End of his own 
Life, has given the World a fuller Account of 


[-] Ever ſince the Year 1726. 
[5] OMNIGENAE ERUDITIONIS CONSULTO. 
{\-] Cuſtode. Le] From 1690, to 2738. 
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theſe Arcadians, than is any where elſe to be met 
with, in his Hiſtory of Italian Poetry. He was a 
particular [x] Friend of Magliabechi; with whom 
he got acquainted, when he was obliged to go into 
Tuſcany for his Health. He ſpeaks of him frequently 
in his Hittory juſt mentioned, and never without 
ſome Encomium. It is ſufficient, I think, to ſay 
here, that among ſo many, and fo various Commen- 
dations, the loweſt Title which he ever gives him, 
is that of the Eminent Magliabechi [y]. 


Moreri [ z] ſays, That he was famous all over 
& Europe, for his great Knowledge in Books, and 
« in literary Hiſtory:“ And Lavocat [2], That 
« he was conſulted by all the Learned in Europe; 
« and highly commended by them all.” And the 
-.above-cited Crecembeni confirms what is ſaid by both 
of them; and adds Ia] That as he cannot find out 
© any Commendation proportioned to his immenſe 
© Erudition, after ſo many that have been beſtowed 
© upon him by the moſt learned Perſons of his 
© Times, he ſhould chuſe to repeat that of one of 
© the moſt eminent among them, Cardinal Noris, 


[x] Crecembeni was at Florence in 1699, where he got acquainted 
with Buonarroti, Salvini, Accelti, and Averani; © Uomini tutti,“ ſays 
my Author, e per chiara fama, e per eccellenza di Cottrina, 
« molto illuſtri ; e ſopra ogni altro, da Antonio Mogliabechi,”” Man- 
curti. © 

[3] © Dall infigne Antonio Magliabecbi.“ T. iii. p. 44. The 
other generally runs thus: Eruditiſſimo.“ T. i. p. 201. Ill 
4% digniſſimo, T. vi. 105.— “ ill celebratifſimo,” T. ii. p. 
410.— “ Þ incomparabible.“ T. iv. p. 26. | 

[z] See his Article in their Dictionaries. 

La] Iſtoria dalla Volgar Poeſa. T. i, p. 187. 
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© who in one of his Works calls him [Y], * The 
« moſt learned Man, and the moſt applauded in 
“ all Nations of. the World, which are not inha- 
e bited by Barbarians,” 


Salvini made his funeral Oration, in the Floren— 
tine Academy; 5 which Magliabeehi had been 
choſen for their Secretary annually, for ſeveral 
Years [e] before his Death: And even in the 
Midſt of that Aſſembly of ſo many learned and 
eminent Men, calls him [d], * The principal 
“ Ornament of his Country.” The whole Speech 
conſiſts of Compliments to his Merits, or Excuſes 
for what might ſeem amiſs in him; and in the 
Courſe of it, he gives him the Titles of“ The 
& great Magliabechi | [e]P'—— “ The univerſal 
6 Library [f],*——© A 1 of Learning | 
[g and ſome others, which may per- 
haps ſound better in Italian, than they would in 


E . 


Thus lived and died Magliabechi, in the midſt 
of the public Applauſe; and with ſuch an Afflu- 
ence, for all the latter Part of his Life, as very few 


Perſons have ever procured by their Knowledge or 
Learning. 


[4] © Eruditiſſimum, et ubique non barbararum gentium laudatiſ- 
cc ſimum virum.“ 


[c] Or. Fun, p. 26. [4] Ibid, p. 4. Il Bid. p. 5. 
UI. 17. Lel p. 23. 
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ROBERT HTL L. Son of Robert and Phebe 

Hill, was born January 11, 1699, at Mi/- 
well, a little Village of only three or four Houſes, 
near Tring in Hertfordſbire. His Mother's maiden 
Name was Clark ; ſhe loft her Huſband within the 
Year ; returned to her own Family at Adrfwell ; 
and, about fve Years after, was married to Thomas 
Nobinſon, a Taylor at Buckingham. - On her going 


thither, ſhe left our Robert, the only Son of her 


firſt Marriage, with his Grand-mother at Mae; 
who taught him to read, and ſent him to School 
for ſeven or eight Weeks to learn to write; which 
was all the Schooling he ever had. In the Year 
1710, ſhe removed with her Family from Mifevell 
to Tring-Grove; where little Robert was employed 
in driving the Plough, and other Country Buſineſs, 
for his Uncle. But they finding this rather too 

much 
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much for his Conſtitution, which was but weakly, 
thought an eaſy Trade would be better for him; 
and ſo bound him (1714) Apprentice to his Father- 
in-law, Robinſon, the Taylor, at Buckingham. 


It was about two Years after (1716) he was 
Prentice, that he firſt happened to get an imper- 
fect Accidence and Grammar, and about three 
Quarters of a Littleton's Dictionary, into his Poſ- 
ſeſſion. From the Firſt Moment of ſo great an Ac- 
quiſition, he was reading whenever he could ; and 
as they would ſcarce allow him any Time from his 
Work by Day, he uſed to procure Candles as pri- 
vately as he could, and indulge himſelf in the vio- 
lent Paſſion he had for reading, for good Part of 
the Nights. He wanted greatly to learn Latin; 
why, does not appear: For he himſelf does not 
remember any other Reaſon for it at preſent, than 
that he might be able to read a few Latin Epitaphs 
in their Church. However that be, this Purſuit of 
his was ſoon interrupted (1717), by the Small-Pox 
coming into Buckingham, and growing ſo violent 
there, that his Friends ſent him toTring-grove ; and, 
in the Hurry, his Books were left behind him. At 
the Grove,” he was employed in keeping his Uncle's 
Sheep; and ſpeaks of that Occupation in as high a 
Stile of Happineſs, as the Romance-writers talk of 
their Arcatian Swains : But what made it ſo happy 
to him was, as he himſelf expreſſes it, - that he 
& could lie under a Hedge, and read all Day 
de long.“ His Study here confiſted only of The 
Practice of Pizty, the Whole Duty of Man, and 
Ver. II. 2 Mauger 


—— <w——_ 
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Mauger's French Grammar. Theſe he read over 
and over ſo often, that he had them almoſt all by 
Heart; and has a great deal of them ſtill, He 
ſtayed there a Year and a Quarter; and on his 
Return to Buckingham (1719), he was highly de- 
lizhted at ſeeing his old Friend the Latin Grammar 
again; and immediately renewed his Acquaintancs 
with it. In this ſecond Attempt of his for Latin, 
he was affiſted by ſome of his Play-fellows among 
the Boys at the Free-ſchool at Buckingham. He 
would do any thing that was in his Power to ſerve 
them, if they would tell him the Engliſb of ſuch 
Words, or ſuch Rules in his Grammar, as he 
found the moſt difficult to underſtand : And by 
ſuch flow and laborious Means, enabled himſelf to 
read a good Part of the Latin Teſtament which he 
had purchaſed, and a Czfar's Commentaries that 


had been given him, before he was out of his 
Apprenticeſhip. 


Soon after he was out of his Time, he married 
(1921); and had Horace and a Greek Teſtament 
added to his Books, by the Goodneſs of a Gentle- 
man for whom he was at work. As he could not 
bear to have a Book in his Hands, that he could 
not read; he no ſooner received the latter, than 
he reſolved to learn Greet: And that very Evening, 
communicated his Deſign to a young Gentleman, 

with whom he was acquainted ; who gave him a 
Greek Grammar, and promiſed to aſſiſt him as far 
as he could in his Deſign. Hill uſed to teach him 
to haſh; and he uſed to help on Hi! in his firſt 


great 
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great Difficulty of acquiring the Greet Language: 
And when he loſt that Friend, which he did very 
ſoon, for he died very young, he had the good 
Fortune to be aſſiſted, much more materially, by 
another, 


In the .mean Time, as his Wife proved a very 
good Breeder, he found it neceſſary to do ſomething 
to add to his Income; and therefore ſet up for a 
School-maſter [5] (1724), as well as a Taylor, and 
had fo good Succels, that he had generally upwards 
of fifty Scholars, for the ſix or ſeven Years that he 
practiſed it. However, there were ſome Difficulties 
that he met with, in his new Employ. He had 
ſcarce been in it half a Year, when a Lad, well ad- 
vanced in another School, returned home to Buck- 
ingham to go to his. In the firſt Converſation, Mr. 
Hill found, that this new Scholar of his was got to 
Decimal Fractions; whereas he himſelf was but 
lately entered, and that but a little Way, into Divi- 

ſion. This was a terrible Embaraſſment, at firſt; 
but Mr. Hill took the following Method of diſen- 
tangling himſelf from it; he ſet his young Man to 
copying out the Tables of decimal Fractions, from 
Mingate; which engaged kim for about fix Weeks: 
And in the mean Time, he himſelf applied ſo hard 
to his Arithmetic, that he made himſelf Maſter of 
decimal Fractions, before that Time was expired - 
but to do this he was forced to fit up the greateſt 
Part of every Night in the Interval. Another Caſe, 


[+] For Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, 
a 2 the 
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that gave him a good deal of Trouble, was one of 
his Scholars being attacked by ſome popiſh Neigh- 
bours, (1726) in order to make a Convert of him. 
This Mr. Hill could not ſuffer ; and was led by it 
into a Paper War with |:] one of their Prieſts, 
which continued for near two Years, without any 
other Succeſs than ſaving his Scholar; for as to the 
two Combatants, they diſputed on, as uſual, with- 


out any Manner of Conviction on either Side. 


About two Years after Mr. Hill had loſt his firſt 
Wife (1730), he married his ſecond. She was a 
Widow, and was looked upon as a Fortune, for 
ſhe brought him a great many Goods : But not 
long after they were married, he found his Goods 
continually decreaſing, one thing after another, 
and himſelf involved in ſeveral Debts, which ſhe 
had contracted. She was a bad Woman in all 
Reſpects; and he ſuffered ſo much from her and her 
Extravagances, that before they had lived two Years 
together, the Debts ſhe had brought upon him ob- 
liged him to reſolve to quit Buckingham ; and to 
travel and work about the Country, in his Buſineſs 
as a Taylor and Stay-maker. He ſet out for his 
Travels on an Eaſter-day (1732); as indeed there 
was but one Day in any Week, that he could ſet 
out on; and ftayed at different Towns, in ſeveral 


Counties, according as Buſineſs offered, and his 
own Safety would permit. 


Li] A Man of confiderable Character among them, and ſuppoſed 


to be a Biſhop ; who lived, at that Time, with Sir Thomas Throck- 
merten. N | , 


Some 
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Some Time before he ſet out, he was ſeized with 
a violent Paſſion for learning Hebrew ; for which he 
can give no other Reaſon, than that he had ſeen 
ſeveral Quotations in that Language, in an Engliſh 
Book of Controverſy LI], which he had been ſtudy- 
ing for ſome Time. How very laborious a Thing 
muſt it be, to purſue one's firſt Studies in any Lan- 
guage or Science, without a ſingle Friend to give 
one any Advice! And how unavoidable often to 
loſe one's Way, in ſuch unknown Paths, without a 
Guide! The Grammars he had, for the three firſt 
Years of this Purſuit, were none of the beſt ; they 
helped him but poorly : His conſulting with ſome 
travelling Fews, that he happened to meet with in 
his Wanderings, was to very little Purpoſe ; and 
there was one Difficulty ij in particular, a Solution 
of which he had been hunting after for the greateſt 
Part of that Time, without receiving any Help either 
from his Books, or other Enquiries. A Purſuit ſo 
. tedious, and ſo often baffled, at laſt quite tired out 
even his Patience; and one Day, in a Mixture of 
Paſſion and Deſpair, he parted with the Books he 
had hitherto uſed to aſſiſt him (1735), as weak 
and inſufficient Friends. However, this proved 
only a ſudden Guſt of Paſſion; and his ſettled Eager- 
neſs for conquering the Hebrew Language ſoon re- 
turned again, and grew as ſtrong as ever upon him. 


[4] The Works of Mr. Weemſe, formerly one of the Prebends of 


Durham, 


[/] The Differences of pronouncing the two Vowels fo alike, 
Cametz and Cametſ-catuph, 


Z 3 Some 
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Some Time after therefore he got Junius's Grammar, 
to try whether that could unravel his former Diffi- 
culty; but hunted it over and over, in vain, His 
next Acquiſition was a large one; that of thirteen 
Hebrew Books together, which be bought for as 
many Shillings, at Reading. Among theſe was Sten- 
nit's Grammar (1737), which immediately cleared 
up the Difficulty, that had engaged and perplexed 
him for ſo many Years. After this he went on 
quite ſucceſsfully, and met with nothing but Con- 
queſt after Conqueſt ; and conſequently, the Iatter 
Pait of his Travels muſt have gone off much more 
pleaſingly with him, than the former. 


All this while, it was neceſſary that the Places of 
his Reſidence ſhould be concealed; which prevented 
his keeping up any Correſpondence with his Friends 
at Buckingham; ſo that Death had been ſo good as 
to eaſe him of his greateſt Embaraſſment, his Wife, 
two or three Years before he heard of it. She had, 
as he himſelf allows, one Child, and as ſhe ufed to 
affirm two, by him ; but the Parentage of the lat- 


ter was very equivocal, However, I think, they 
both died ſoon after their Mother. 


On the News of this his Relief from a Conſort 
who did nothing but add to his Unhappineſs and 
Difficulties whiiſt ſhe lived, he returned, January 
31, 1744, N. S. to Buckingham. In the Courſe 
of his Travels, he had left Parcels of Books in ſe- 
veral Places, and conſiderable ones in ſome; ſo that 


be came home with no more than five or fax, the 
2 : chief 
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chief of which was a Hebrew Bible, and Mayr 
Grammar. There he ſettled himſelf again in his 
firſt Occupation of Taylor and Stay- maker; which 
anſwered all his Purpoſes very well for four or five 
Vears, in which Space he procured Books for his 
Uſe, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew : But marrying a 
third Wife (1747), who proved as good a Breeder 
as his firſt, he began to be involved again in Diffi- 
culties ; not by any Fault of hers, for he ſpeaks 
of her as of the beſt of Women; but, in the former 
Part of the Time, from the Increaſe of his Family; 
and, in the latter, from the uncommon Dearneſs of 
Things, and Hardneſs of the Times. 


Though Mr. Hill, in his whole Courſe of getting 
the three learned Languages, had endeayoured tg 
keep his Acquiſition of them as much a Secret as 
he could; it could not be ſo wholly concealed, but 
that there was ſome 'Talk of it, In particular, at this 
Period of his Life, it was rumoured about the Coun- 

try; That he could read the Bible in the fame 
„ Books, and the ſame ſtrange Figures, that the 
<« travelling Jews did.” Upon hearing this, a very 
worthy Clergyman in the Neighbourhood of Bucking- 
ham, when Mr. Hill happened to be working one 
Day at his Houſe in the Way of his Trade, put a 
Queſtion to him (1748), relating to a Difficulty in 
the New Teſtament (m]; which he anſwered fo 


2 4 readily, 


 [m] © Pray, Robin,” ſays the Doctor, © can you ſolve the Dif. 
44 ficulty of St. Peter, calling the ſame Perſon the Son of Beſor, 
« whom Meſes calls the Son of Peer? Hill's Anſwer was; That 


46 he 
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ſo teadily, and ſo ſully, that he took a Liking to 
him, and has been his Friend ever ſince. 


The ſame Gentleman ſome Years after ſent Mr. 
Hill THE ESSAY ON SPIRIT, ſaid to be writ- 
ten by the late Biſhop of Clagher in Ireland; and 
defired him to write down his Thoughts on that 
Piece, as they occurred to him in reading it. He did 
ſo; and I am told, by thoſe who underſtand Hebreco, 

for which there was frequent Occaſion in thoſe Ob- 
" ſervations, that our humble Taylor has proved his 
Lordſhip to be in the wrong in ſeveral of his Quo- 
tations and Aſſertions in that Work. This was 
the firſt Piece of Mr. Hill's, that was ever printed 
(2753). The next thing the ſame Gentleman 
employed him about, was to write a Paper againſt 
the Papiſts, whoſe Emiſſaries were then very buſy in 
thoſe Parts, in which Mr. ZH endeavoured to ſhew, 
that ſeveral of the moſt important and favourite 
Doctrines of the Church of Rome are novel Inven- 
tions; and conſequently, that it is they, and not 
we, that are the Innovators. About the ſame Time, 
or rather in the Interval between theſe two, Hill 
wrote The Character of a Few ; when the Bill for 
naturalizing that People was in Agitation: This he 
ſays was the beſt Thing he ever wrote, and was the 
leaſt approved of, And laterly, he has written 


4 he did not know of any Difficulty in it; that * were both one 


« and the ſame Name : Boſor in the Chaldase pronunciation being 
« exactly the ſame with Beor in the Hebrew, 2 Zest. of St. Peter, 


R *. 


Criticiſms 
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Criticiſms on FOB, in five Sheets; which, I think, 
is the largeſt of all his Works, 


According to his own Account, Mr. Hill was 
taken up ſeven Years in getting Latin; and twice 
as long in getting Grcek : But as to the Hebrew, 
he ſays, he himſelt would now engage to teach it 
to any body of tolerable Parts, and with very mo- 
derate [u] Application, in ſix Weeks. 


He ſays he has read, he believes, twenty Hebrew 
Grammars; and is now writing one himſelf: In 
which Sort of Subject he ſeems likely to ſucceed bet- 
ter than in any other; becauſe it has been the moſt 
general Study of his Life. Mayr's Grammar he 
thinks much the beſt of all he has read : He there- 
tore intends to build his chiefly upon Mayr's; as 
Mayr himſelf did on that of Cardinal Bellarmine. 


He thinks, he could teach the Hebrew Language, 
even at a Diſtance, by way of Letter ; that ſix, or 
ſeven, would be ſufficient : And that even the Pro- 


nunciation of it, as it is a dead Language, might 
be taught the ſame Way, 


It was the worthy Clergyman who firſt employed 
and encouraged him (1753), who informed me of 
him as a great Curioſity : And, on my expreſſing 
how glad I ſhould be to ſee and talk with him, was 
ſo good as to invite him to his Houſe, when I was to 
dine there, I found him a modeſt good Sort of 


[*] At an Hour, each Morning; and another, each Afternoon, 
Man ; 
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Man; and have had moſt of the Particulars before- 
mentioned from his own Mouth. When I was 
ſaying to him, among other Things; “ That 1 
<< was afraid his Studies muſt have broke in upon 
© his other Buſineſs too much.” He ſaid. That 
<« ſometimes tney had, a little; but that his uſual 
«© Way had been to fit up very deep in the Nights, 
cc orelſe to riſe by two or three in the Morning, 
c on Purpoſe to get Time for reading, without 
e prejudicing himſelf in his Trade.” This ſhews 
his Prudence and Induſtry ; and indeed that he is 
almoſt indefatigable in any Point that he ſtrongly 
aims at, appears from his manner of acquiring each 
of the three learned Languages, as above deſcribed. 
I have heard him ſay ; ** That it is very hard Work 
« ſometimes to catch a Hebrew Root, but that he 
never yet hunted after one, which he did not 
« catch in the End.” I believe he may affirm the 
ſame in every Thing which he has attempted ; for 
his Application and Attention ſeem to be beyond any 
Thing that one can well conceive of it ; without 
having obſerved him in the Proceſs of his Studies, 
as I have done. 


He is a vaſt Admirer of St. Jerome; thinks him 
as fine a Writer as Cicero; and that no body ever 
could excel him in Eloquence. Yet he ſays, 
That he is not obliged to any one Writer, nor 
tc to all others put together, for ſo many Lights, as 
< he has had from Father Simon.“ 


As 
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As his Studies have lain chiefly in Languages, 
explaininig Texts of Scripture, and controverſia 
Divinity; he himſelf is not unfond of diſputing 
In particular, he thinks the Follewers of Mr. 
Hutchinſon wrong in almoſt every thing they ad- 
vance ; and ſaid, He would go ſo far, and al- 
4 moſt with as much Pleaſure, as he came to ſee 
<< me, to diſpute with a Hutchinſonian?“ And bis 


Journey to me was near ſixty Miles; and that, 
poor Man ! on Foot. 


Though the Relation who firſt inſtructed him, 
and furniſhed him with the few Books he had at 
Tring-Grove, was an Anabaptiſt; he himſelf is, 
and always has been, a moſt zealous Son of the 
Church of England; and ſeems to think, that any 
thing's being inſerted in our Liturgy, or any Points 
being held by our Church, is a ſufficient Argu- 
meut of itſelf, for its being true. 


Poetry has now and then come in for Part of his 
Diverſion in reading ; and in particular, he had a 
Horace, and the Epiſtles of Ovid, among his Books 
very early: But among them all his chief Ac- 
quaintance have been Homer, Virgil and Ogilby ; 
and yet as to Homer, he had gone no farther than 
his [had (1758) ; which he had read over many 
Times, The firſt Day after he came to me, he 
deſired to ſee the Odyſſey; which I put into his 
Hands, both in the Original, and in Mr. Pope's 
Tranſlation, He was charmed with them both; 


3 bur 
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but ſaid, ** He did not know how it was, but that 
« jt read finer to him in the latter, than in Homer 
« himſelf.” On this he was defirous of read- 
ing ſome more of Mr. Pope : I pointed him to the 
Eſſay on Criticiſm ; this charmed him ſtill more; 
and he called it, « The wiſeſt Poem he had ever 
& read in his whole Life.” Before our parting, I 
made him a Preſent of one or two Poems, and 
above 2 hundred Weight of Fathers and polemic 
Divinity, I dare ſay he will go over every Line of 
them ; and indeed, he declared that I had now 


furniſhed him with reading, at his leiſure Hours 
from Work,. for theſe ſeven Years. 


It was but laſt April that he was with me; fo 
having brought down the little Circumſtances of 
his Life almoſt to the preſent Time, I have no- 
thing more to add, than the Compariſon between 
him and Magliabechi : Which, to ſay the Truth, 


was the principal, and almoſt only Reaſon, for 
my writing their Lives, 
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COMPARISON 


Wo 


SIGN” MAGLIABECHI 


A N D 


WE OED 


OW as to the two Perſons whom I have 

choſen to compare together, in the Manner 
of that great and good Philoſopher Plutarch ; and 
who do not yield more in Dignity to the great Law- 
givers, and Generals and Heroes, which are uſually 
the Subject of his Enquiries, than I do in Abilities 
to ſo celebrated a Writer among the Antients: We 
may obſerve however, in the firſt Place, in Com- 
mendation of both of them, that they were of low 
Birth ; and acquired whatever they did acquire, al- 
moſt without any Aſſiſtance from their Parents, and 
entirely without the common Helps of Education. 


Magliabecht 
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Magliabechi ſeems to have never been at any School 
at all; and Hill was at one only for two Months. 
They were their own School-Maſters; and almoſt 
as untaught and unaſſiſted as the Saxon Peaſant [o], 
of whom we have lately had ſo full an Account in 
ſeveral of our public Papers. 


Then again there is ſomething extremely odd in 
each of them, in the Beginning of their Application 
to Study. Hill has no ſooner got a Latin Book into 
his Poſſeſſion, than he endeavours to learn Latin; 
the very Day he is Maſter of a Greek Book, he at- 
tempts that much more difficult Language ; and 
the bare ſeeing a few Hebrew Paſſages quoted, ſets 
him upon a third. But Magliabechi's Beginning is 

t ſtranger: For nothing can be more unaccount- 
* able than his Fondneſs of looking ſo' much on 
printed Paper, before he could tell any one Letter 
from another; and, as far as I ever heard, with- 
out any Attempt, or Thoughts, at firſt, of diſtin- 


guiſhing them. 


They are alike too in the Eagerneſs of their Pur- 
ſuit, and the Intenſeneſs of their Application, when 
once they had begun. Hill was happy in lying un- 
der his Hedge, and reading all Day: And Maglia- 
bechi lolled and read, for many Days, together, in 
his Cradle. In the Proceſs of his Studies, Hill 
was forced often to rob himſelf of a great Part of the 
Reſt, more particularly wanted for one of his weakly 


Le] Jobs Ludwig, of Ceſedaude; à Village, in the Neigboure 
hood of Dreſdcn. 
Conſti- 
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Conſtitution, to carry on his Enquiries; and I have 
heard him ſay, that he came to think three or four 
Hours Sleep very ſufficient for a Night, after he 
had uſed himſelf to it for ſome Years. Magliabechi 
was not obliged to follow the ſame PraQtice ; his 
Buſineſs gave him more Time for it, in the Day; 
and very little of that did he paſs, without his Eyes 
being fixed on ſome Book or other. 


The Succeſs of Mr. Hill in acquiring the three 
learned Languages, in the Manner he did, is ve 
extraordinary: But the Extent of Magliabechi's Ac- 
quiſitions is abſolutely amazing ; by the Accounts 
given of him, he had read almoſt every thing, re- 
membered all he had read, and had each Part of 


it at Hand to produce whenever he was conſulted 
about it, | 


T doubt not but that it is the ſame with the Facul- 
ties of the Mind, as it is with the Limbs of the Body, 


- which ever is exerciſed much more than the reſt. 


It is a common Obſervation, and generally holds 
through the whole Sett, that a Chairman's Legs 
will be more muſcular in Proportion than his Arms; 
and a Rower's Arms will be more muſcular than 
his Legs: Juſt in the ſame Manner, if one Man 
was to exerciſe his Imagination only {which I fear 
may have been the Caſe with ſome of our Poets], 
that will grow ſtronger and ſtronger, but his Judg- 
ment will become feeble ; if another was to ex- 
erciſe only bis Judgment, as happens too often 
among the Mathematicians, the Powers of his 


Imagination 
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Imagination will pine and fade away; and if a third 
was to employ his Memory only, which I fear was 
too far the Caſe of Magliabechi, his Judgment, by 
being neglected, would grow weak and powerleſs. 
This, by the way, has made me ſo often wonder 
at the Practice that prevails in moſt of our Schools; 
in ſome of which the Maſters exercife the Memory 
of their Boys almoſt perpetually, and ſcarce ever 


find out any Employ for their Judgments : Of 


which ftrange Miſtake, I have heard that great 
Genius and Poet frequently complain, who ſays ſo 
happily, as he did every Thing, in one of his 
Poems ; 


£ - 
As on the Land, while here the Ocean gains, 

Ir other Parts it leaves wide ſandy Plains; 
Thus in the Soul while Memory prevails, 
The folid Power of Underſianding fails; 
Where Beams of warm Imagination play, 

The Memory's Aft Figures melt away [pl. 


That it was thus in a great Meaſure with Maglia- 
bechi, his own Admirers are not unapt to acknow- 
ledge. One of whom gave me his Character in 
theſe Words; That he was a Man of no Geni- 
<« us, and an infinite Memory:“ And another aſ- 
ſerts, % That he could not talk on any Subject, 
ce as other learned Men uſually do; ſo that it was 
< a common Saying of him in his own Time; that 
& he was a learned Man among the Bookſellers, 
* and a Bookſeller among the learned.” 


Lo ] Mr, _ $ Eſſay on Criticiſm, Vers 58. 
5 Howevers 
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However, this muſt ſtill be allowed him, that he 
had ſorted Things, which is a Part of Judgment, 
as well as remembered them, from his giving his 
Anſwer ſo readily to all who came to conſult him 
on ſo many various Subjects. Vet, after all, his 
Knowledge in general was only literary Knowledge; 
and his Mind was only, as it was called, a univer- 
ſal Index of Titles and Matter: And if one could 
ſuppoſe a Mind annexed to the Catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library, for Inſtance, in the whimſical 
Manner Dr. Swift has done in his Battle of the 
Books, which ſhould have an Idea of all the Words 


and Subjects in the ſame Order as they are there 


arranged; it would, perhaps, be but too like to 
the Mind of Signor Magliabechi. 


To come to the Points in which they are unlike 
as well as thoſe in which they agree [which is 
Plutarch's uſual way too], the Faculties of Mr. Hill's 
Mind are not ſo much abſorpt in that ſingle one of 
Memory, as Magliabechis were: Nor was his 
Mind fo undiſtinguiſhing in its Purſuits. Magliabe- 
chi ſeems to have had no Taſte for any one Science 
more than another [q]; whereas Mr, Hills firſt Aim 
was, the getting of Languages; and his moſt favo- 
rite Study ſince, has been critical Learning, the 


[2] This is what is generally faid of him ; and Salvini himſelf 
ſays ſo ; © Non era legato ad alcuna forte di ftudi, in particulare,” 
But then he immediately adds, in a parentheſis 5 Se non voleſſime 
% dire delle cognizione della lingua ſanto, e delle controverſie Eccle- 
« ſiaſtiche le quali egli ſapeva profondamente.”* Or. Fun. p. 14. 
If the latter was really the Caſe, how much would it 22 the 
Parallel between him and Mr. Hill? 


Vol. II, Aa under» 
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underſtanding his Bible, and his Religion. In ſhort, 
I really begin to ſuſpect, that he is fitter to be a 
Clergyman, than a Taylor. 


Hill ſeems to have been the better Citizen, in 
marrying three times; and Magliabechi, perhaps, 
was the wiſer Student, in not marrying at all. 


Hill has the greater Merit too, in undergoing ſo 
much Labour and ſuch Fatigues, with a very weak- 
ly Conſtitution ; whereas Magliabechis muſt. have 
been a very ſtrong one [r]. 


In Reputation, there is no Compariſon to be 
made between them: Magliabechi's was ſpread all 
over Europe in his Life-Time ; or rather, if we may 
believe Cardinal Noris, all over the World: And 
Hill's has little to do out of Buckingham, and a 
Circle of ſcarce ten Miles round it; and even there 
he is not much known, except perhaps to about 
half a dozen Clergymen and Gentlemen, who are 
glad to ſee him; and give him ſome Encouragement, 
now and then, to go on with his Studies, 


When ſome of the Authors above-cited ſpeak 
of Magliabechi's Civility and Humanity, it muſt be, 
as has been obſerved before, only meaned of his 
Readineſs in anſwering the Queſtions relating ta 


_ [r] © Non laſciando paſſare alcuni minuazole di tempo, che egl 
& no'l virtuoſamente impiegaſſe: Al che fare molto gli conferi la 
& ſua vita fobria, e la compleſſione robuſta.”” Salvini ; Or Fun. 
17. * Robuſt, indefello,” . p. 27. 


I Learning, 
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Learning, that were ſo often put to him, By his 
being compared ſometimes to Diogenes, one ſhould 
be apt to think that he was rather Churliſh, than 
Polite or Humane. In his general Turn, from what 
his great Encomiaſt ſays of him, we may conclude 
that he was not apt to ſhew any lively Emotions [s], 
either of Compaſſion for the Sufferings, or of Joy on 
the Happineſs, of his Fellow-Creatures. Hill has 
very quick Feelings for both: And I obſerved in 
particular, that he had that Tenderneſs of Heart, 
which I ſhould imagine to be one of the greateſt 
Pleaſures, that People of the moſt generous Minds 
are the moſt capable of ; and which, perhaps, is one 
of the fineſt Senſations allowed us, on this Side of. 
Heaven. I was telling him one Day of the ſudden 
Happineſs of the famous Monſieur Paſca?s Father, 
on diſcovering what a wonderful Progreſs his Son 
had made in the Study of Geometry, without the 
Help either of Books, or any Maſter : On turning 
to him, I ſaw his Eyes were flooded ; the Tears, 
. at laſt, ſtreamed down his Cheeks, and he could 
not for ſome Moments recover his Voice enough to 


expreſs the Joy he felt on ſo happy a Surprize, to 
ſo good a Father, 


I am very ſorry that there is ftill one Point re- 
maining, in which Hill is as much unlike Maglia- 
bechi as in any of the preceding. Magliabecbi lived 
and died, as has been already ſaid, in very great 


Li] He ſays he was, © Sciolto da tutte qualiti umane 3 tutto dato, 


<< deftinato, dedicator, e per dir cosi, conſacrator alle lettere, a i libri. 
Or, Fan, Þ»* 12. 
A 2 2 


Affluence; 
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AMuence ; he abounded in Money, and his Ex- 

pences were very ſmall, except for Books ; which 
he regarded as his trueſt Treaſure: Whereas 
poor Mr, Hill has generally lived in Want, and 
lately more than ever. The very high Price even 
of the moſt neceſſary Proviſions, for this and the laſt 
Year, have not only made it often difficult for him 
to provide Bread for himſelf and his Family ; but 
have in Part ſtopt up even the Sources for it, in 
leſſening his Buſineſs. Bucting ham is no rich Place 
at beſt; and even there his Buſineſs Hes chiefly 
among the lower Sort of People; and when theſe 
are not able to purchaſe the Food that is neceſſary 
for them, they cannot think of buying new Cloaths. 
This has reduced him ſo very low, that I have been 
informed, that he has paſt many and many whole 

Days, in this and the former Vear, without taſting 
any thing but Water and Tobacco. He has a 
Wife and four fmall Children, the eldeſt of them 
not above eight Years old : And what Bread they 
could get, he often ſpared from his own Hunger, 
to help towards ſatisfying theirs, People that live 
always at their Eafe, do not know, and can ſcarce 
conceive, the Difficulties our Poor have been forced 
to undergo in theſe late hard Times. He himſelf 
aſſured me, upon my mentioning this Particular to 
him, that it is was too true : But, alas!” added he, 


<«<jt-not only my Caſe, but has been that of hun- 
% dreds in the Town and Neighbourhood of 


e Buckingham, in the laſt, and for the former Part 
«of this Year; and, I fear, we muſt make many 
os % more 
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tc more Experiments of the ſame kind, beſore it is 
« at an End.” 


Upon the Whole; I think we may fairly con- 
clude, that they are both equal in Merit, as to 
their Induſtry, and Application to their Studies 
each ſeeming to apply to them, as much as he 
could: But of the two Mr. Hill is the more ſenſible 
and better Man; and Magliabechi, the more ex- 


traordinary, the more applauded, and the more 
fortunate. 


End of the SEcoxnd Voruwe. 
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